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DRAMA TICK ILLUSTRATIONS 
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THE B AC CH & 


Quo me, Bacche, rapis 
Tui plenum? que nemora, aut quos agor in ſpecus 
Velox mente nova ? 


Hon. Car. L. 3. Od. 25. V. 3+ 
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PRELIMINARY ESSAY,” 


HE introduction of the worſhip of Bacchus from Afia 
into Europe, and thoſe extraordinary ceremonies 
which attended. this Pagan Deity, conſtitute the immediate 
ſubject of the Bacche: The Play therefore exhibits not 
only an elevated compoſition of Ancient Poetry, but alſo a 
venerable picture of Heathen Theology: The groſs abſur- 
dities and monſtrous chimeras of this extravagant ſyſtem of 
ſuperſtition ſhould be diſcuſſed with that liberal ſpirit of 
philanthropy, which human nature demands. It is not my 
deſign in this Eſſay to inveſtigate the different Gods, whom - 
the Mythologiſts recorded under the title of Dionuſus , but 
to illuſtrate the Bacchus of Euripides, and thoſe circum- 
ſtances in the Play connected with this Grecian Divinity. 


The hiſtory of the different heroes of the name of Dionuſus is recorded 
by Diodorus Siculus. (L. 3. from c. 62 to 73.) and Cicero aflerts, that 
there were many of the name of Dionuſus.“ (De Nat. Deor. 1. 3. c. 2 ) 
The learned Author of the Analyſis of Antient Mythology has written a 0 - 
ſertation upon Dionuſus. (vol. 2. p. 75.) And he ſuppoſes, that Dionuſus 
was the chief God of the Gentile world, and worſhip under various 
titles, which at length came to be looked upon as different Deities.” - 
(Vol. 2. p. 26, See alſo vol. 1. p.2738 310.) * een 

3 The 


_. B ACC H E. 


The arrangement of my obſervations will fall under the re- 


ſpective articles of Parentage, Perſon, Character, Orgies, Vo- 
taries, Drels *. * 7 
According to the Pagan creed, the Theban Bacchus wag 


the Son of Jupiter and Semele Daughter of Cadmus: Her 


_ connexion with her immortal lover diſguſted the jealouſy of 


the imperial Juno; and therefore under the diſguiſe of Beroe* 


| ſhe jmpoſed on her female vanity by exciting doubts on the 
reality of Jupiter: The prevailing argument, which the God- 


deſs artfully uſes for that purpoſe, as related in Ovid, aſſerts, 


that many Mortals under the name of Gods had before ſex 


duced the chaſtity of innocent Virgins,” © | 
125 52 Optem 
lupiter ut ſit, ait; metuo tamen omnia: multi 
Nomine Divorum thalamos iniere pudicos. 
Mer. I. 3. v. 282, 


The credulous Semele, beguiled by this artifice, ſolicited 
the moſt undoubted proofs of the divinity of her celeſtial 


Viſitant; and obliged him to ſwear that he would approach 
her with thoſe unqueſtionable attributes diſplayed towards the 


{ 21 L 
Queen of heaven*: As he could not retract his unguarded 


 'oath to grant her the object of her requeſt, he was forced to 


Forme enim nobis Deorum & ætates & veſtitus ornatuſque not? fant, 

enera przterea, conjugia, cognationes, omniaque traducta ad fimilitudinem 
imbecillitatis humanæ. (Cicero de Nat, Deor. l. 2. c. 28.) The materials 
relating to the ſtory of Semele and the birth of Bacchus are collected from 


Diodorus Siculus. (1, 3. c. 64. 1,4. c. 2. I. g. c. 52.) Ovid Met. J. 3. 
- Fab, 3. Apollodorus Bibliot. 1. 3. p. 138. Ed. 1 


ö 6 7 Hygin. Fab. 13 1. 
4 plaque fit Beroe, Semeles Epidauria nutrix. Ovid. Met. 1. 3. v. 278. 
Thue Diodorus Siculus aflerts, that ſhe perſonated one of the female domeſ- 
ticks ot Semele. (l. 3. c. 64.) - + Quantuſque & qualis ab alta 
Junone excipitur, (Met, I. 3, v. 285.) 571 0 | 


\ 


viſit 


B AC C H K. 269 
viſit her, arrayed in thoſe emblems of his ſupreme Divinity, 
Thunder and Lightning: The affeftionate God diveſted him - 
ſelf, as far as. was in his power, by employing his mildeſt 
lightning, and his thunder of the ſecond rate according to — g 
obſeryation of the galant Ovid : f 


Eſt aliud levius fulmen, cui dextra Cyclopum . | 
| Sevitiae flamme que minus, minus addidit Ire, 


: 


=g/ el 4 Ya 


The EC IE however proved REY and the | cl 
Semele expired in the fiery embrace * : Bur ſhe was delivered 
before her death «A an immature birth of the infant Bac- 
chus ©: 


Him, as ths pangs of childbirth came, 
Whillt all around her flaſh'd the lightning's flame, 
— Vatimely did her mother bear”, e 
Potter, v. 101 ) 


Hence, according to the extravagant romance of the fable, 
Jupiter, to reſcue him, ſewed him into his own thighs: . 
But fav'ring Jove, with all a Father's care, 
Snatch d his loy'd infant from the blaſting fire 
ve RULES Ln 


s Beſides the authorities already cited, ſee the Hippolyrus of our Poet, 
(v. 561.) and Pindar, Olym. Od. 2. _ 46. 

* Hence, according to Diodorus Siculus, Bacchus derived bis title of 
| Bromius from the noiſe at his birth ; and alſo that of Pyrigenes or Fireborn: 
Bein, N aw T9 4rd r vito 4uTg yevopiys Se uo; d ruętytrd N 
Ty» del airier rod. (L. 4. c. 5.) The former title 18 extremely 
common among the Grecian and Roman Poets; and the latter occurs in 
Sabo. (L. 13. p. 932. ed. 1707.) and in the Antbologia. (I. 1. e. 59. 
ep. 5. v. 6.) "kx is alſo tranflated by Ovid in this line applied | to Bacchus $2 « 


„ Inigenam ue, ſatumque iterum, ſolumque bimatrem. 
7 V. Jo 3 TY : : (Met, J. 4. v. 12.) 


270 BAC C HAK. 
„Aud bil Nom Juno'2jealous ee; . 
Clos d the young Bacchus in his thigh t 


Euripides himſelf ſerves, as an interpreter, to ſolye the 

ænigma of this fantaſtick ſtory: This, according to him, 
' aroſe from the circumſtance of the infant being enveloped in 
a part of the atmoſphere, where he was preſeryed, as an 
hoſtage in ſecurity from the reſentment of Juno: 7-8. n 


1 . [is 


wil .- +, 


1410 


in 2 i But in time 

Men fabled, that Jove lodg'd him in his thih, 

Thi ambiguous phraſe miſtaking *, Olli 
I (V. 3140 e 


The Engliſh Reader, to underſtand this ambiguity, muſt be 
informed, that the Greek word gy united implies an hoſ- 
tage; but divided into two, by detaching the preceding 


* Y.g6, 286. & 295, Hence the epithet wgaquore applied to him in the 
hymn | oned by Diodorus Siculus, (I. 3. c. 65.) = kg rd in the 
of the Anthologia, (l. 1. c. 38. ep. 11, v. 2. & fo.) and in 


Greek epi 
Dionyſius — (v. 576.) Hence alſo that of invywv in Theocritus, 
(Idyl. 26. v. 34.) and ung D in Strabo, (1. 15, p. 1008. ed. 1707.) 
2 Orr Heß des 
Hes ro ale. (V. 297.) 
Beſides the equi vocal reaſon, contained in this line, and explained in the 


in a preceding line, 
\, Pins Hes T1 78 xh Ltr 
ibis. (V. 293.) aa 
It roule ſur les termes de partie d'air, d'otage, & de cuiſſe, qui ont 2 
. 


y, the Pere Brumoy ſuppoſes alſo another, ariſing from the word wigos 


ad ( a 


rapport en Grec. (Theat. Grec. tom. 5. p. 10.) But I conceive, that there 
is no foundation for this refinement, and that Euripides did not intend to al- 
lude to y N ariſing — 7 Ar pigog or part, but only from 
Gunpe; or hoſtage : The former is only inſerted by acci but the expreſs 
inference is drawn from the latter by the Poet fell k * 


4 article, 


BAC CH K. 27. 

article, as 5 fuge Ggnifies,the.thigh, , It is curious, that. this 

ſame equivocal interpretation of the word, in regard. to» the. 
bicth of Bacchus thould have alſo occaſioned two 
anecdotes in the life of Homer: For ous Engliſh, Tranſlator 
afferts in bis life of that Poet, * that, according to Heliodorus, - 
he was thus denominated, becauſe be was born. with a tuſt 
of hair on bis thigh, as a gn. of unlawful generation; or 
according to Proclus, becauſe he was delivered as an hoſtage- 
in a war between Smyrna and Chios?“ But chere mere, 
other reaſons, aſſigned by the Ancients for the origin of this. 
fable: According to Diodorus, Sioulus, thoſe -Naturaliſts, 
who conſidered, Dionuſus ſynonymous with the power and: 
energy of wine, aſſerted, © that he was feigned to have de- 
rived his birth twice from Jupiter, becauſe the vine, like other 
fruits, having been deſtroyed in the delage of Deucalion, 
and afterwards reviving from the flood, as if the preſence of 
the God, had again appeared among men, he was fabled in, 
Mythology to have ariſen from the thigh of Jupiter.“ A 
more natural and probable reaſon than this for the origin .of _ 
this poetical fiction is alſo mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 


. _ 2®-Pope's Iliad, vol. 7. p. 75. ed. 7760. | 
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27 | B 40 0 K. | . 
Puny n, Oeintus Cortius , Pomponius Mela ,d Philoftra- 
tus , and Euſtathius . Theſe authors refer the ſtory to a 


- 


mountain in India, ſacred to the God, whoſe name was Meros, 


ſynonymous with Meros, or the Grecian word for a thigh. 
Whatever might be the origin of it, it is remarkable how the 
autiefit Poets were attached to the groſs letter of theſe roman- 


tick fables; for notwithſtanding the ingenious hypotheſis of 


Euripides to ſolve the ænigma, the Chorus of this play re- 


preſents Jupiter, as calling to Bacchus to enter his 'male 


 womb**, The real hiſtory of the birth of this God is pro- 
' bably contained in the following account of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus: He relates, that Orpheus having in his travels into 


Egypt been initiated into the myſteries of Dionuſus tranſ- 
erred the birth of this divinity to the Thebans in order to 


compliment them for the honours he had received, and em- 
braced this opportunity for that purpoſe: Semele, the daugh - 


ter of Cadmus, was delivered of an illegitimate infant, who 
reſembled Ofiris, as repreſented by the Zgyptians : Her 
Father, conſcious of this event, and obtaining an oracle to 


preſerve the inſtitutions of his Anceſtors, covered the infant 


n Neenon & Nyſam urbem plerique Indiæ aſcribunt, montemque Meron, 

Libero Patri ſacrum, unde i . Jovis femine editi. YN 
FRG TE » | . (Hiſt, Nat. I. 6. C. 21.) 
Seita eſt (Nyſa) ſub radicibus montis, quem Meron Incolæ appellant; 
inde Greci mentiendi traxere licentiam, Jovis ſemine Liberum patrem eſſe 
delatum. (l. 8. c. 10.) | (4 64 33 
s Montium Meros Jovi ſacer: Famam bine præcipuam habent, quod in 


ma genitum, in hujus ſpecu Liberum Patrem arbitrantur eſſe nutritum: 
Unde Græcis auctoribus, ut femori Jovis inſutum dicerent, aut materia in- 


geit aut error. (L. 3. c. 11.) | 


+49, Eirbila og en lg. x) 76 * 61% 1212 . 
abr docs. (De vita Ades =P E. 3 vin U Ts loglo ha Tag. 


17 Kal Geo; avrobs Mnges ober rar reg wibei, untolęea be ivoulody Ausl. 


(Commen. in Divnyf, Perieg. P · 202. ed. Hill.) 18 (V. $27.) 
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Bu cen 274 


iu ccc Bal ad ſacrifices ro him, 46 lr th Fretetes of 
Okriv Nad again happened to Mortals: That in order to ho- 
nour Ofiris/ and remose the ignominy of his Daughter's vo- 
lation, ho transferred the generation of the child to Jupiter: 
Hence the report was circulated among the Gtæcians, that 
Semele was delivered of Oſitis from her connexion with Jover 
And Orphens; in his new inſtitution eſtabliſhed at Thebes, 
delivered to the Initiated this circumſtance relative to Dionu- 
ſus;-who was the ſame with Ofiris : That the people, partly 
deceived by ignorance, and partly by the luſtre of the repu- 
tation of Orpheus, but above all by their own inclination to 
have this God reputed à Græcian, adopted theſe rites t Hence, 


contindes he, the Mythologiſts and Poets, having receive 


the ſtory, filled all the theatres with it, and Poſtetity em- | 
braced it as firm and vnſhaken truth **.” The ſecond ob- 
ject in the arrangement of my inquiry is the Perſon of Bace 


chus : This was a model of the moſt finiſhed beauty among 


the ancient Artiſts and Poets: The Grecian Apollo was more 
manly, but the Grecian Bacchus more delicate: The former 
conveyed the perfect idea of the ſtronget, and the latter of 
the ſweeter - graces : Theſe ſo nearly bordered on the ele- 
gance of the female ſex, that Euripides beſtows the epithet on 
him of Se pg: According to this idea, we learn from 
Diodorus Siculus, © that the ſon of Semele was reported to 
have been voluptuous and tender, and far ſuperior to 9 


0 L. . c. 23. vol. 1. p. 27. Ed. Weſſel. 

Ih Engrarings of Bacchus, correſponding to this idea; may be Senf in 
Montfaucon. (Antiq. Expliq. tom. I. part 2. pl. 145, 146 & 151. and there 
is one in the Polymetis of Spence. (Pl. 20. Fig. 1.) The various paſſages in 
the 2 Poets, iluſtrating this ſubject, are co lected by him. (Dial. 19. 

Þ- 129 


20 * 
353. „Tuos Lucien calls him, —— Tpwc, 3 aCgmrqes #&s young 
(Deor. Dial. 18: vol. 1. p. 247. Ed. Hemſter.) And in another paſlage, 


"Og ts a; dug S yuranie; Ti Ptom, * Concil. vo. 3. p. $29.) 
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BA GH K. | 

in, che TY of bis perfon.*',”, Hence: Oi; and 
Seneca ** allude to this idea of his rin ne His cpu 
tenanee had the roſeate bloom of the grape , and the graces 


85 of Venus ſparkled in his eyes _—_ while his flowing ringlets 


of a conſecrated. nature waved on his boulders *', The 
Reader perhaps will not be diſpleaſed to contemplate this 
charming God in that beautiful deſeription of Calliſtratus on 
a ſtatve of him by the celebrated Sculptor Praxiteles, which 
I with endeavour to tranſlate: There was a grove and the 
image of Dionuſus, imitating the form of a youth: Ihe re- 
preſentation. was ſo natural, that the braſs ſeemed harmonized 
into fleſh : The body was ſoft and delicate to ſuch a, degree 
that mene to be of other materials than enn 


Yor t 72.11 Ute blotto' this 


T6 mole 2654 3 * e = & reh v, 
A 0 » 4+ c. 4. vol. 1. p. 249. Ed. Weſlelin 
ltora forms; * vo av 1001 


'Brooght to the ſhore a ſoft and lovely boy 


With rhore than female ſucetueſi in his look. | 
wen W 624 5 Avppis0Ns 
Hue n Benn virgineum caput : : 
Crine flaventi ſimulata virgo. = 
Wo Died. A. 2. 560 & 420. 18 


Ser allo Heſychius (vox Ars) where be is ſaid to be à urandia; 5 
Sagen: And Albricius aſſerts, Erat enim imago ſoa facie mutiebri. (De 


Deor. Imag. e. 19.) The reaſon in Ariſtides, why Dionuſus was faid to be'a 


God both male and female, was becauſe his father Jupiter aſſumed to himſelf 
both natures. (Orat. tom. 1. ed ebb, p. 291.) And according to Phurnutus 
Bacchus was conſidered of a female form, becauſe intoxication deſtroys labour. 


(De Nat. Deor. c. 30.) This author reſolves every thing into allegory, 


| 0 — 236 & 438.) He is alſo called xyvowna. (v-5534) 
23 
* V. 10. 238. 455- & 494. Hence in Heſiod the epithet evooxb ung, 
or __ golden-haired, is applied to him 1 v. 947.) pr in — . 
of the Anthologia aGzoreum and wWyairmy (l. 1. c. 38. ep. 11. v. 2 & 6, In 
e Cyriops of our Poet he is deſeribed, a, las xairay gn (V. 75. 
Aud-we find in the Hymn affigned to Homer, Kanal di rige i fa 
ate 8 & vol. 2. p. 742. 15 
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futhvichHihding its quality, bac a bluſh of red, and cone 
te dei of life without ir: It almoſt roſe under tlie pont off 
the töuch, and though the ſubſtance was hard, yet ſofteed 


bY art into fleſh, cluded the fenfarion of the hand! It bad the 
bloom of youth, was full 'of delicacy, and flowing with d e. 


fits) ſuch as Euripides in his Bacchas bas diſplayed” his 
image e Rut one fingular appendage, belonging to this 
beautiful Divinity, arreſts our attention, fince the epithet of 
ravpotigan in the Play *, alludes to the antlers bn his fote- 
head, teſetnbling thoſe of a Bull. The Author of the Poly- 


metis expreſſes his ſurprize, that this attribute is not found 


conſiders; ſays he, how much the Poets agree with the Ar- 


tiſts of old; how frequent this attribute is in them, and how 
very uncommon in ſtatues, it is one of the greateſt diffictilticy 
I have met with in this ſort of ſcarch into antiquities y and 


what I own I cannot yet account for, fo as to ſatisfy myſelf yy 


Abe 87, H Abdovots hl, Ibis Kd pwiphpir* ro ul Arhi, bf ted 
rd EtraßgF UH, Tor xarxir* i Hi vypor x; K1Xa4haoutror ixar v d os 
is irigac Ying aXAQ ννν?½t(meripunôg de, xa wi J, vpub paare: Gays N .- 
T&91e A ix ieuneto Tx id νν ailapins M o Tex v axpuns varfirate* 
* eres u 6 xaMxb; I gryadg, Urs A rde Tix; partthouarcy eig oN. 

rg x#wp3%5 T1 aiolnon 1» 0 avinpec, ab ern; viper, ite prounrt;, ola 
airy; Eogrtidng i Bixxazis e:donrtinoa; iEipyre, (Statue Philoſt. & Ed. Olearz 
p. ooo.) The author here alludes to the deſcription of Bacchus contained i 
this play (v. 235 and 236, and from v. 453 to v. 459.) where he is called 
wilds TAtw;, (v. 466. | 


?9 V. 100, See allo v. 918 & 919. Thus Sophocles, as cited in Straboy 


calls him Evxi@;, (L.15, p. 1008. ed. 170%. And Ion Chius in Athenæus 
Tavgwre; (L. 2. c. 1.) Hence too the epithets of xigae and ypucoxiguy- are 
applied to bim in an epigram of the Anthologia. (L. 1. c. 38. ep. 11. v. 11 
and 23.) Sce alſo the paſlages from the Orphick Hymns, (2g and 44.) men- 
tioned by Bryant in the Analyſis of Ancient Mythology. (vol. 2. p. 434.) 
30 Dial. gth. p. 129. See the paſlages of the Roman Poets collected 
him in his Nele (NP Bf. : ĩð 
T ©: | Not · 


Gu 


more commonly in the ſtatues of Bacchus; and when otic 
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Notwithſtanding this obſervation, it appears from” hiifforyy - 
that Bacchus was repreſented in this manner by the-antient/ 
Atti: Thus Diodorus Sicnlus aſſerts, ; that Painters and 
Sculptors beſtowed this emblem on him, in conſetuence of 
the utility derived to agriculture from his invention of the 
plough ** :” This Hiſtorian, in another paſſage; tecords; 
, that Ammon was pourtrayed with the head of'a raw from 
the circumſtance of having a helmet in the wars with that 
device; bot ſome fabulouſly aſſerted, that he had horhs ra. 
turally growing on each fide of his temples: Hence his ſort | 
Dionuſus was repreſented with a ſimilar reſemblance, and 
Pofterity delivered him down as actually born with horns:“ 
Thus, according to Plutarch, many Græcians made ſtatues of 
Dionuſus Tauromorphos ** : And he obſerves, that the 
Elean Women, in their hymn to this Divinity, twice repeat 
the burden of "AZ: raipe, or O worthy Bull **:” In one of 
DH 424 + | | | 


as "9" 4 nn 
Ir Nagaonueor 8 al rd r nipara TH; nalaozvatoriag rg ypata; U TH; 
dripicilets, Ah per dae ivige Aloe Glow, apa ti m3 The Tigh T0 4401007 
#veroius dupa lroilag 76 Ai yibos The irnonbiiong Toig yiweyor; toy urig. (. 3. C 64. 
. I. p. 233. Ed. Weſſelin.) This refers to the ſecond Bacchus, ſon of 
Jupiter and Proſerpine, or according to others of Ceres. re 
BS... {Boon N r A⁰0½⁰ 0x50 xpi3 A vilu raue ragen, Ions 
bros 6073 19 Agde xane Ta; gra- bo) N of woloroyBrry; ru bg #Anbiiar 
yoiolar Pvoras nas ind xięo paige; rd xgoTaAy ut H“˙ d Toro Toy, Atorvoer 
dia arg YEyoNeTE Th dHẽ,x txt v E, x) Tois a ne Tar arloutur 
Tagalobus To Yicy Tre yryorira af. (L. 3. c. 72. Id. p. 242.) 
This however relates to the firſt Divnuſus, ſon of Ammon and Amalthea, ac- 
cor ding to the account of the Lybians, | 


33 Ao % T&vgouopfcy Arovuror Todo w EYE PATE —_—_ tor EN AH. (De 9 


Iſid. & Ofirid, vol. 2. p. 364. Ed. Xylan.) . 

 3* Queſt, Græc. Id. p. 299. See alſo Lycophron. (v. 209.) Here Tzet- 
es interprets the expreſſion of raten to imply Dionuſus, becauſe, ſays he, 
- they repreſent him bearing horns, as Euripides does in his Bacchæ: The 
| ſame Commentator again aſſerts in his note on (v. 1236.) of that author, that 
Bacchus 1s repreſented as having the head of a Bull, and again cites the Pac- ; 
chez of Euripides for his authority: The two lines to which he alludes are 


Vong & 919. 
| his 
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his reaſons for the ſolution of this problem, he aſks, “ whe» 


ther the cauſe might not originate from the opinion, which. 
many entertained, that this God was the Inventor of plowipg 


and ſowing: We alſo. learn ſrom Porphyry, that as 


the ſtatues of jupiter had the horns of a ram, ſo thoſe of 


Bacchus had the horns of a bull **:” And Philoſtratus in 
his images aſſerts, © that the horn, growing under the tem- 
ples, diſcovers the repreſentation to be that of Dionuſus ??, 


The Philoſopber Albricius likewiſe, in his treatiſe on the 


images of the Gods aſſerts, © that Bacchus had a horned 


head: The Author of the Analyfis of antient mytho- 
logy refers this emblem to the ark, and adds, © that moſt 
of the Arkite Divinities were diſtinguiſned either with a 


creſcent. or horns: In the Hiſtory of Dionuſus we have 
continual references to this hieroglyphick **,” There are 
ancient ſtatues and medals, ſtill preſerved, which exhibit this 
curious appendage of Bacchus : 'Two figures of this God, and 
one of them extremely beautiful, are inſerted in the Anti- 
quite Expliquee of Montfaucon **, where the two horns over 


ſame attribute is obviouſly repreſented in another ſtatue and 
medal of this Heathen Divinity: There are alſo two figures 
in Spanheim's Diſſertations ** upon coins, diſplaying this 


35 H rs * @pirpy 3 @Togy Too? Thy Indy BYE? veyorir voni. a) 

36 Ty A vd i &yaApatt xpi3 Tear Gia ra- Tags $6 Ty Awwvey, (De 
Abſtin. 1. 3 P. 285. Ed. 1610) 

7 Kai xigas UTexPvopurroy Tay vor Aronoey Indie (Icon. 15. p- 786. 
Ed. Olcar.) 
Erat enim imago ſua facie muliebri capite cornuto. (Albrie. Piniol 
de Deor. Imag. Mythogra. Latin. p. 927. Ed. Stav.) 


39 Vol. 2. p. 534. 4 Tom. t. part. 2. pl. 157+ fig. 14 2 
* 25 Tom. 1. P. 57 & pl. 60. fig. 2 42 Diitert. Ve P- 350 & 357% 
| 1 3 ſymbol 


the forehead are very viſible: And in his Supplement“ the 


* 
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ſymbol of Bacchus ; but one of them, according to the line 
af Horace, has only a ſingle horn n buf augo 
Tie vidit inſons Cerberus aer 0005 LILIES 
Oe. Lorna deconum. * 5 Od. Pi v: 30. dp126M 2yst 
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Aer this delineation of the Perfon of this Pagan G64, 1 
Proceed in the order pf my inquiry to the CharaQte. 1 Our 
Poet in the Play informs us, © that Bacchus has 4 portion“ of 
Mars, belonging to him, when he routs the Warriors, ace 
tered for the onſet, by inſpiripg fear ® !? Hen if thr fag 
àdiſtinguiſhed Conqueror, who, rivalling the actions of boch 
his Predeceffors of the name of Dionuſus, marched Accord. 
"ing to Diodorus Siculus, over the whole inhabitabſe world, 

"and left many pillars the boundaries of his expeditions :: * 

0 This Hiſtorian alſo aſſerts, « That the third Bacchus, ſon of 
Jupiter and Semele, had, among other titles, that of And 
becauſe he was recorded to have firſt introduced the triumph 
ho. his country, when he returned, laden with ſpoils, from his 


, V, 303. This attribute | is aſſigned to Pan by Euripides, i in his Medea 
"tr, 1172.) Hippolytus (v. 142.) and Rheſus (v. 37.) But Polyznus fe- 
conciles this circumſtance, ſince we learn from him, © that Pan was the 
general of Bacchus, and that having terrified an army of the Enemy by a 
. nocturnal ſhout, all vain fears, affecting armies in the night, have been hehce 
| denominated panicks.“ (Strateg. I. 2. c. 2. But according to Plutarch, all 
| ſudden conſternations of a multitude have been called Panick Fears, becauſe 
the Paus were the firſt who received the report of the death of Oſiris. (De 
Id. & Ofir. vol. 2, p. 356. Ed. Xylan.) Lucian and Ariſtides alſo mention 
Pan, as the Attendant of Dionuſus. (Bis Accuſ. vol, 2. p. 801. Ed. Hemſſer.) | 

IDES tom. 1. pr 29. Ed. Jebb, ) . 4 
or 44 Te)auraioy bY Tov * Aids *% Teni ug nnebimca * rest En S ardr 

; yiviolay Twy TeoTipwy" Fas FT auPorizus Tgogigeo ts; luce, realvjL? it} 
« T&7%) rh GIX8parrny” Wa, 9 A sxiyag TATE Toy ier Th; cents, ( 3. J 
6.737 v0. 1, p. 243. N | 
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Indian expedition . Thus, according to Wasen les. 
chus had the reputation of a Warrior, and was the firftwho 
diſplayed- the military triumph **: And there are many, 
ſays Macrobius, who unite Bacchus with Mars, aſſerting the 
identity of the Deity “: He adds, © that this circumſtance aroſe 
from the general report of his invention of the triumph :” 
Another, ingredient in the character of this Bacchus is the 
prophetick quality: This is expreſsly aſſigned to him by 
Tireſias in the Play , who alleges for the reaſon of it, © that 
he Bacchick fury and madneſs itſelf has a conſiderable por- 
tion of divination: For when the God enters into the body, 
he makes the frantick utter predictions“:“ This paſſage is 
cited by Plutarch, who aſſerts, on the ſpirit of Divination, 
-< that it probably opens certain pores by heat and dilatation 
conveying: the knowledge of futurity, as wine evaporated 
produces many motions in the brain, and reveals ſecrets * 
Thus Cicero obſerves, © that the very name in the Greek 


4 Sies, by aue, oha h Sa ly dr rd lunlaortvenira yard „ 4. 
Tqurrlag Yeiauber rig rd Talpide Toy ary ID Toinoapacy inaoy rd r 
Vier, (L. 4+ c. 5. vol. 1. p. 250.) 

Eder x) Touring ce, x} Tpa7o; zarahdtn dat Toy is rat Towra; 
4 @y%eyoy 8 (De Nat. Deor. c. 30.) See alſo Pliny, (Nat. Hit. 
. 7. e. 66 
WES Plerique Liberum cum Marte conjungunt unum Deum eſſe monſtrantes. | 
Hine etiam Liber pater bellorum potens probatur ; quod eum primum edide- 
runt auctorem triumphi. (Saturn. I. 1. c. 19.) 
_ Mdrrig N 5 dH 3%, (V. 29 8.) 49 V, 3or. | 
Orporars yag xz 6 e wipes Th T41%5 xe, Parlaſmnus TS Mosla, 1x8; tas, 
&; elrog avabuuabiic i rige, TAG KIYIKATE Y N awo ON Arte es 
A ννννë' Th e Baxytuoiypo % To panad; warmly Tow Exe nar Ls. - 
rin. (De Orac. Defect, vol. 2. p. 432. Ed. Xylan.) But he differs nam 
Euripides in another paſlage, in regard to the cauſe of this prophetick quality 
aiſigned to Bacchus: for he there afferrs that it does not flow trom the ſpirit 
of trenzy, but from the mutual liberty and freedom which he gives to Mortals 
by reſcuing the ſoul from every ſervile fear and infidelity. (Sympol. k 7. 


na 10. Id. p. 716.) 
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Kanguage: for the Art of Divination, or Maa, was deduc- 
ech ad Plato interprets it, from the ſpirit af frenzy? And 
he declares, in the ſequel of the ſame treatiſe, that Mad 
neſs often inſpires true Prophecy ” SO It appears from the 
Hecuba of our Poet, that there was an oracle of the propbet 
Bacchus among the Thracians 53. Pauſanias, ſpeaking of a 
temple of this God among the Amphicleans, adds, that he wag 
eſteemed among them as a Prophet. But this Pagan Deity 
could never have obtained his degree of veneration from Anti- 
quity, if he had not united In his character the BenefaQor of 
Mankind with the Warrior and Prophet : © Thoſe authors, 
ſays Diodorus Siculus, who inveſt this God in a human form, 
.ueanimauſly attribute to him the invention and plantation of 
the vine, and of every thing relating to wine **;? This Hiſ- 
torian likewiſe obſerves, ** that Dionuſus was not only emi- 
- nently diſtinguiſhed for his perſonal ſtrength and beauty, but 
for his love of art and many ſalutary inventions: For he diſ- 
copyered, when a. boy, the nature and uſe of wine, by preſſing 
the cluſters of the vine, and by drying and preſerving in 
ſtorehouſes the ripe grapes **;” He aſferts alſo in another 


$2 Sic huic præſtantiſſimæ rei nomen noſtri a Divis, Greci, ut Plato i inters 
Pferatux, a turore duxerunt, (De Diyid. I. 1. c. 1.) 
* Inud, quod * expreſſum eſt, ut vaticinari furor vera ſoleat. 


1c. 18.) 


egg AY» Dens! pay "5 6 net Aioyuoo; rate, (v. 1267. See alſo the Scholiaſt on 
the paſſage. 
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paſſage, that an excellent report being ſpread in all places in 
regard to this heroe no perſon oppoſed him, as an enemy, 
but all, ſubmitting voluntarily, honoured him as a God, with 
praiſes and ſacrifices: That in this manner he was reported 
to have travelled over the whole inhabitable earth, civiliaing 
each country with his plantations, and binding nations under 


the everlaſting obligations of gratitude: Hence all men, 


however entertaining different ſentiments of the other Gods, 
diſplayed in regard to Dionuſus alone one concurrent teſti- 


mony of His immortality : For no individual, either among 
the Greeks or Barbarians, was deprived of his grace and 


bounty; ſince even the Inhabitants of uncultivated regions, 


or of thoſe unſuited to the plantation of the vine, learned 


from him to produce a liquor from barley, little inferior to 
wine itſelf in the excellence of its taſte *'.” The name of this 
liquor was by ſome called Zythus, as he informs us in another 
paſſage**, where be beſtows the ſame compliment upon it: 


And the invention of it is equally attributed by him to 


Oſiris , as to Dionuſus ; This Hiſtorian likewiſe records, 
* that many Græcian cities contended with each other for the 


57 na by Nada rig abr din, aya bis, dis aer * 
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place of chis Divinity: But, continues he, as this 
God left many proofs of his benevolence and /preſencevin 
many parts of the earth, there is no wonder, if each ima- 
gined that Dionuſus had a particular regard for his oun 
country and city: He alſo aſſerts, that the Africans , 
Kgyptians , and Indians ** challenged to themſelves the 
birth-place of this God, the Inventor of wine. Our Poet 
beſtows ſome delightful encomiums ** on this charming pre- 
ſent, - whoſe enlivening influence enhances the pleaſures of 
ſociety, and throws over human care the intoxicating eharm 
of oblivion:**. Hence he includes Bacchus in the ſame vene- 
ration with Ceres, who imparted to mankind the advantage 
of the fruits of the earth, as the ſon of Semele communicated 
to them the liquor of the grape **: Thus Diodorus Siculus ; 
aſſerts, that they fable Dionuſus and Ceres to have re- 
ceired the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours, in conſequence” of 
having exceeded others in the invention of good things; for 
he diſcovered the moſt agreeable liquor, and ſhe the moſt ex- 
cellent food for mankind ©? :;” Thus we find theſe Dei- 
ties inroked together by Virgil in the commencement of his 
"Georgicks®*, as the great Benefactors of Human Society: 
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| CY FaUTWY F6AL T1. xu (L. 3. c. 65. p · 233.) 1b 
81 Is 3. C. 65. Py 2 35» 63 Ls 4. C. 4» P» 247» 63 L. 4+ C. 4. P · 247. 
% V. 382 & 422. * V. 282 & 384. % V. 277 K 279. 
#7 MuJcoy50) v S uryirn; àdrοννννε Tvyxarm wap arigytg; Tis rg 
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TE;40Z0 2) TW vive, rer Angers. (L. 4, e. 3. p. 249.) | 
Liber & alma Ceres, veſtro ſi munere tellus 
Chaoiam pingui glandem mutavit ariſti, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miſcuit uvis. (v. 9.) 


And 
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tained in Diodorus Siculus, © this Dionuſus, beſides the in- 
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And Cadmus declares his firm reſolution in the play to ho- 
nour his Grandſon, becauſe he diſplayed himſelf towards 
Man, as a God 'n: According to the Indian account, as coti- 


vention of wine, founded ſtately cities, removed villages ta a 
more commodious fituation, inſtituted divine worſhip, and 
jeſtabliſhed laws with courts of judicature : And in conſe- 


quence of the many and exeellent deeds imparted by him, he 


was conſidered, as a God, and obtained immortal honours :* 
Thus we diſcover, that the origin of theſe Heathen Divinities 
was founded on the noble baſis of human gratitude," which 
elevated the tranſcendent Benefactors of Mankind into _ 
Pagan Heaven, and there deified them. | 


be next object of our conſideration Dee 


or the inſtitution of the Orgies in honour of Bacchus: This, 
according to Euripides, travelled from Aſia into Grace; 
and the ſeveral Nations, which there en that e 


0. v. 182. 
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_ Toxtiiabarutiy H] (I. 2. c. 38. vol. 1. p.151.) 
79 Thus Cicero aſſerts, Utilitatum igitur magnitudine conſtituti ſunt ii Dii, 
ui utilitates quaſque gignebant: Suſcepit en vita hominum conſuetu- 
4 oque communis, ut beneſiciis excellentes viros in cœlum fam4 ae voluntate 
—— Hinc Hercules, hinc Caſtor, & Pollux, bine Eſculapius, hinc 


Liber etiam. (De Nat. Deor, I. 2, c. 24.) And Horace, in the lame man · 
ner: 


Hac te merentem, Bacche pater, tuæ 
Vexere tigres. 2885 l. 3. od. 3. v. 2.) 


And; in another paſſage, 


Romulus, & Liber pater, & cum Caſlore Pollux, 
Poll ingentia facta Deorum in templa recepti. 


| L, I. 1 
f* V. 17 & 64. (L. ep. 5 
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Diodorus Siculus, * that. the third Bacchus, Son of Jupiter 
and Semele, contributed much towards the Orgies and Initia · 
tions, which he partly improved and partly invented“ :“ 
And this Hiſtorian in another paſſage records that the Bæo - 


tians with the other Græcians and Thracians in order to 


preſerve the memory of his Indian Expedition, in which he 
ſpent three years, inſtituted triennial feſtivals in honour of 
Dionuſus, and ſuppoſed that the God at that time made his 

appearance among men: Hence the title of Tyi/epidey , 
or the Trieterica '*, annexed to theſe Bacchick Ceremonies, 
in alluſion to thejr triennial celebration. Theſe rites bore a 
remarkable reſemblance to thoſe of Cybele and Rhea, the 
mother of the Gods, and are twice mentioned by Euripides 
in this play , as connected together, and equally. facred ; 
According to Apollodarus, Bacchus having viſited Cybala, 
à city of Phrygia, there received expiation from Rhea, and 
learned the rites of Initiation? . The time of performance 
of theſe Bacchick Orgies was generally by night; and the 

reaſon, aſſigned by the God himſelf, is from the veneration 
attached to darkneſs : Hence, among the titles of this 


72 "Erezyhoas ) in) R x) rd Til Tx; gyiaTub; V THAITAS, Gs ir r 
& To retrlos, 45 * icονν,jCV; (L. 3. c. 73. vok 1. p. 243.) 

3 T u Barde % Tu; G&MAg; *EMAnvac X; Ogexo; Gb TewrmouetorTa THE rr 

Red gęabltlag, xaladiitar xoty Thr X£0v0) T&Tvy TorTaVan Ta; mage To; de 

iT«pariz;. (L. 4+ c. 3. VOL. 1. p. 248.) , Tgur3; & A, T7 avupray» 

To xt, Ha tes EM &75 Taurr; Th; aitia; aym ta; Tehpida;. (L. 3. 


ed. H. Stephens.) 5 Cic. de Nat, Deor. I. 3. e. 43. Virg. En. v. 301, 
Lucan. L.. 5. v.74. Statius 'Theb, L. 2. v. 661. Hyg. Fab. 131. 1 
76 V. As 128, . 
77 Abbe & ti; KiCanz 1756 Þorying APrenirai, xan7s xalagt; uns Piag, 
ver by Ya ixpaly,, (L. 3. P. 94 Ed. Eg. Spolet, 1555.) 5 


si Divinity, 


merated in the Prologus of the Play. We learn from 
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c. 04, vl, 1. p. 235.) * V. 133. & Hymn ot Orpheus (v. 8. p. 100, 4 
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appeatances in theſe Orgies „* be replies, that they ate 
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pints occurs chat of Vx. , Nyelius * or the NG 


tutnal“ God? Aud Pauſanlas mentions a temple of Dionufts 
under this character. The ſuppoſed” advantages refulting 

to the Votaries from the ĩnitiation in theſe Pagan ceremomies, 
were guarded with a moſt ſolemu and awful ſeereſy : When 
pentheus demands of Bacchus in the Play, har were the 


not to be communicated to thoſe uninitiated '* :” And when 

he again afks him, « whether they contribute any utifty to 
thoſe who factifice to them“, “ he repeats the prohibition af 
revealing them“: Thus Diodorus Sicutus afſerts, «hat it 
is unlawful to relate individually to the uninitiated che things' : 
exhibited in the celebration of the myſteries :“ " Henee | 
Atiſtophanes' calls them ſolemnities unutterable **: And 
Sophoeles mentions, © that a golden key was upon the 
tongue of thoſe Prieſts of Ceres, who preſided over the Elen 
Gnian rites . We may collect too, from that awful pro- 
hibition in Horace, chat the act of EIT theſe nn 


= Anthol. on ep. 11. v. 14. And Plutarch ET * of m_ 
vol. 2 8 


u. 
mes Od. M Met. 1, 4 v. TJ. & De Art, Aman. (L1, . 568.) 
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And we ſhall 4 in the Play, that Agave fires the Mænades 

torevenge againſt the diſguiſed Pentheus, leſt he ſhould reveal, 

their myſterious dances on the mountain Cithæron: Thus 

far however we are able to penetrate into the dark receſa of 

theſe Pagan Solemnities as to aſſert, that the original idea of 

their inſtitution was founded on religion, and was ſuppoſed; 

to produce a purifying effect in the human ſoul: For _ 
uy to the teſtimony of our Poet, applied to the amen 

'By theſe his life he ſanctiſie s, 

And, deep imbib'd their chaſte and cleanſing meh? 27 

© Hallows his ſoul for converſe with the ſkies. ut 

N ä (Pötter, v. 89 Ny 

FI N aſſerts, * that the Initiated were 

. purified and cleanſed from the filth and bran of theit 

former ſtate; and after expiation theſe words were repeat- 

ed, I have eſcaped the bad, and have found the better .“ 

Thus Diodorus Siculus proclaims, © that the preſence of 

theſe Divinities, and their peculiar aſſiſtance to thoſe of the 

Initiated, who invoke them in the moment of danger, is pub- 

lickly reported: For they aſſert, that Partakers of theſe 
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myKeries ĩnoreaſe in piety and righteouſneſs, and becgme 
perior to chemſelyes in every reſpect: The moſt diſtinguiſhed, 
therefore of the ancient Heroes and Demigods were extremely 
deſirous of initiation *';” But the moſt flattering encomium 
in honour of theſe ancient rites occurs in Cicero, who ob- 
ſerving the propriety of their . appellation of Initia adds, 
c Thus in reality we diſcover the firſt principles of life, and 


not only receive inſtructions for increaſing the pleaſures of it, 


but fot ſupporting death with beiter hope ** :” Hence it ap- 
pears, that the great and important doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul was contained in the ſyſtem of theſe Pagan 
Iaſtitutions. Our Poet alſo informs us, © that the Orgies of 
the God deteſt the Impious ;“ and theſe, according to the 
teſtimony. of Theocritus and Cartullus **, were excluded 
from them: Thus Diodorus Siculus aſſerts, that Dionuſus 
taught the rites. of initiation, and communicated his myſteries 


to men of diſtinguiſhed piety and. righteouſne "7. The 


very oath of extraordinary purity, which was. tendered to 
the Prieſteſſes of Bacchus at Athens, is ſtill extant, as re- 
corded in Demoſthenes *”; Yet notwithſtanding the original 
ipnocence of the deſign perhaps of theſe rites, it was impol- 


d Alana & » TETuy Tor His inifarua, x) Txgdbtog is vf ne 
Bondua Toig irn ug To wondiney yinolas i Sac. 9 ivorbrrigus *. 
dia lo ripus ard Wav H %,diã laura To; rd HIS xowaynoansla;* A x) Tor 
4 newwr v x) nuibiuy rd im4Parirate; w wilaraGin vhs riurq · 
(L. 5. c. 49. vol. 1. p. 370) 120 4 

-92 Initiaque ut appellantur, ita re vera principia vitz cognovimus; neque 
ſolum cum lztitia vivendi rationem accepimus, ſed etiam cum ſpe; meliore 
monendi, (De Leg. 1.2. c. 14.) See alſo Iſocrates Panegyr. vol. 1. p. 1 32, 
Ed. Battie. d V. 476. #4 Idyl. 26. v. 14. Car. 63. v.38. 

96 Kaladiitas & x) rd weigh rag ru, %) uflad3ra mw urg rec; eg. 
Toy rde res 9 Neale Ce d. (L. 3. c. 64. vol. 1. p. 233.) 

97 Ayiriva S iii xx82g x; &ym 470 Toy & xabapmirruy ar g ovruolag. 
Orat. in Neæram. vol. 2. pars 2. p. 1371. ed. Reitke, Phe Engliſh Reader 
may ſee it tranſlated in Archbiſhop Potter's Archæol. (B. 2. C. 4. p. 220. 
ed. 1728.) | | 402 OOTY 
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ſible, that a ceremony, iccompaiijed with ſuch wild encht- 


ſiaſm, ſhould not ſoon degenerate into licentiouſneſs: We 
learp from Diodorus Siculus, that the allegation of immora- 


ky oa originally advanced by ſome indiyiduals againſt the 


introduction of theſe rites, who maintained, that Bacchus 
carried women in his train, in order to gratify his luſt, and 
taught bis myſteries with a view to corrupt the wives of | 
firangers **:” The royal Pentheus often alludes in the play 


to the ſuppoſed motives of the Female Bacchanalians, which 


he imputes to intemperance and gallantry *** : And we have 
ſeen in the Ion, that Xuthus publickly acknowledges. an 


illicit connexion with a girl at Delphi, when he tiene the 


Mznades, and was revelling in the Bacchick rites * : Accord= 
ing to Cicero *, © Diagondas the Theben aboliſhed by a per · 
petual law all nocturnal ceremonies ;” as the Romans after 
wards did, when the flagitious enormities of their Bacchana- 
lia were diſcloſed by the fortunate diſcovery of Æbutius and 
Hiſpala Fecenia : This curious and intereſting ſtory is related at 
large in Livy 3; and it is remarkable, that the pretended 
ſanctity of the Initiation was the original cauſe of the final 
abolition of theſe Rites : For a chaſtity of ten days from any 
connexion - with the ſexes was a neceflary preliminary“: 


ov oil, MY ply Baya * axptolay atroy AE Te; N rde g 
= 2 Obogas ena rd anndlgiwy yoraixzus xaladixriny, (L. 3. c. 5 


p. 233+) | 
” N 221. 261. 686. 40 V. 223. 354. 454» 487. 687. 


, v. 
AS B20 ne nos duriores forte videamur, i in media Græcis 'i 
Dia $ Thebanvs lege perperua ſuſtulit. (De Leg. 1. 2. c. 1 5) | 

3 Dec. 4. L. 30. from c. 8. to c. 20. 

4 Decem dierum caſtimonia opus eile, (Id. e. 9.) Adoleſcens vetat eam 
wirari, ſi per aliquod noctes ſecubuiſſet: Religionis ſe cautã ut voto pro vali- 
tudine ſui facto liberetur, Bacchis initiari velle. (Id. c. 10.) Hiſpalas 
evucubitu carere eum decem noctes non potle, (Id. c. 11.) 


Hence 


- 
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her lover, revcaled-to him,-in-defiance of the obligation rf 


ſecreſy, the fatal intelligence, © chat this was the recepta - 
cle of every ſpecies of corruption, and that it was a place, 
where he muſt firſt ſuffer, and then act every poſſible crime: 


Alarmed at this idea, the virtuous youth refuſed to be ini- 
tiated, and therefore incurred the indignation of his aban- 
doned mother: Hence were derived thoſe immediate conſe- 


quences, which enabled the Conſul Poſthumius to detect the 
infernal conſpiracy by a regular chain of legal evidence; and 
he told the Roman Senate, that all the licentiouſneſa, 
fraud, and wickedneſs, which had for ſome years been per - 
petrated, flowed from that abandoned ſeminary alone of 
Religion The Hiſtorian obſerves,. that abore 70 


perſons of men and women were united in this infamous 


traffick:: And a decree: was enacted, which ſolemuly pro- 
hibited, © that any Bacchanalia ſhould hereafter be celebrated 


either in Rome or Italy *,” unleſs they were qualified with 


ſuch reſtrictions, which virtually amounted to a general abo- 


lition. I cannot diſmiſs the reader from this title of Orgies 
without mentioning thoſe characteriſtical emblems of a pub- 


lick nature, which diſtinguiſhed their celebrity: The firſt of 


theſe, is that loud ej aculation, declaratory of the approach 


9 Pacem yeniamque precata Deorum Dearumque, fi coacta caritate ejus * 


ſilenda enuntiafle corruptelarum omnis generis eam officinam elſe 
ubi omnia infanda patienda primum, deinde facienda eſſent. (Id. c. 10.7 


/ he Quicquid his annis libickne, quicquid fraude, quicquid ſcelere peccati . 
eſt, ex illo uno ſacrario ſcitote ortum eſt. (Id. c. 10.) INE! 


1 ſuprk ſeptem mills viroram ac mulierum- dicebantii, © 
c. 17. | * 


w- - 


Ne qua Bacchanalia Roms veve in Italia eſſent. (Id. e. 18.) 
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aus that he had ſhouted over Thebes;“ the Chorus alſo 
repreſents their ficred Leader, exeiting them with acclama- 


ces, and chant the preſence of Dionuſus in imitation of thoſe 
Mænades, who are recorded in hiſtory to have been the 
original Aﬀociates of this Deity 7,” Thus Lucian deſcribes 


' ſerves, that the frantick exclamation of i was the watch- 
word of Bacchus-and his Attendants '* : Thus in Dionyfius 
the Nation of the Camaritæ hail the arrival of the God with 


S Acc 8» 


* 


of Bacchus : Thus in the Prologus the God himfelf inforrts 


U 


tions; and they expect bis vociferation, as announcing his 
arrival: According to this idea, Ovid paints the approach 
of this clamorous Deity, as accompanied with feſtive how- 


lings: The women were particularly vocal on this fa- 
vourite occaſion * © It was cuſtomary, ſays Diodorus Siculus, 


for the women in many Grzcian Cities to celebrate the 
triennial feſtivals of Bacchus, where the virgins carried the 
thyrſus, and diſplayed their enthuſiaſm, by ſhouting and 
honouring the God: And the Matrons in troops offer ſacri- 


VIC 


the Meznades, * as advancing with ſhouts :” And he ob- 


this reſounding ejaculation ** ; and this Poet alſo repreſents 


32 Liber adeſt, feſtiſque fremunt ululatibus agri. : 
. | | (Mer. J. 3. v. 528.) 
Quacunque ingrederis, clamor juvenilis & una 
Femineæ voces. (Met. 1. 4. v. 29.) 

"T3 Har wonnal; Toy Eνν,ο wikwy M mpicy kr Baxyia Ti yoruds 
abeolgtehai, x) TH; wapbivog voyuyupy rivas a dug geg S ounnbuora tur d 8 
Tipdome Ti N T2; R yuraicas H‘ ovriuara Juoiagus To ge x0, Baxywin, 
vai r wageoiay tuniy T4 Abo uipruircg rag iropepiras 74 mana B 
wegretiny 10 ftv Mandoz;. (L. 4. c. 3. vol.) 1 

i4 Kat oi Maddie c 3A0Avyn i, ad rot X) T0 H GUS 1a i GTB: v Y 
8 bl. (Bacchus, vol. 3. p. 78. Ed. Hemſter.) ; wo... 
by Evo; Baxye Abyorles (Perieg. v. 704.) See alſo the Commentator Euſta- 
thius upon this paſſage. Hence we find, among the epithets pains. os 4 


4 
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the Female inhabitants of the Britiſh Iſles, devoted to theſe 
roaring noiſes in honour of him: 
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Hence I proteed to the conſideration of the muſical in- 
ſtruments, employed in theſe Bacehanalian ceremonies: 
Theſe were calculated to inflame the animal ſpirits by the 
violence of their tones, and to excite them to madneſs ** 2 
The ſonorous ** timbrels were therefore uſed in the firſt 
place, which, invented. by the Corybantes **, were equally 
onſecrated to Rhea and Bacchus : Thus Euripides alludes 
n his Cyclops to the noiſe of theſe timbrels, as attend - 


Jactbul; in the Epigram of the Anthologia thoſe of gase & Town (1. I. 
38. ep. 11. v. 1 & 6.) Our Poet too, in the play, expreſsly calla him 
8, iotor Hei (v. 157.) as Sophocles does in his Oedipus Tyrannus (v. 220.) 
And Strabo mentions the r. im\bonguos x; dachi of theſe rites (1. 10. p. 721. 
d. 1 See alſo our Poet (v. 129.) & Nonnus (Dionyſiat a, I. 7. p.142. 
d. 1 
- Ts Bacchus in the Hymn, attributed to Hotner, applies to himſelf 
is epithet: 
E F iys Autuocs zeig. 
(v. 56. Ed. Clarke, Odyfl. & vol. 2. p. 745.) 
nd the ſame V occurs in the Orphick Hymn. (v. 1 & 4. Poet. Graci, 
109 K 115, Ed. H. Stephens.) 
17 See alſo \ the Comment of Euſtathius upon this paſſage. 


ou ” gp of XaAxodlute uaving in the epigram of "Anthologia alludes 
this idea. (l. 6, c. 5. ep. 1. v. | 


- N WY (v. 156. 1 Thusin * they are called * 
nxnila. (I. 6. c. 5. ep. 1. v. 7.) 
0 V. 125. # V. 59 & 124. 
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- honour of hip: The reſounding Cymbals were alſo uſed 


Ed. Janſon.) 5 3 
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Strabo mentions cheſe different inſtruments ; applied to the 


"theſe diſcordant founds, occurs in the following lines of 


| . ed. Hemſter.) Theſe inſtrumenis ale again mentioned by him 1 1 


1555 rites of this God; and both Ovid,*? and Clans 
dian *4 Tepreſent the loud — 15 reſulting from them in 


upon this occaſion'®* with the pipe and the flute: Thus 


Bacchick rites; ànd the God is ſarcaſtically repreſented in 
Lucian as dancing to the timbrels, pipes, and cymbals ** : 
But the beſt deſcription of the violent concert, ariſing from 


| Gaulle: 0 | 
Plaggebant aliæ proceris tympana palmis, * a 
Aut tereti tenues tinnitus ære ciebant; PET t 
Multi rauciſonis efflabant cornna bombis, { 
* enen, n ſtridebat tibia cantu. | ; 
„ — 63. v. ny: i 
1 W's f 
* V. 8 5 
+1 # Met. 3. v. 537. Sie a De Art, Aman. . 1. v. 558. .. 
" 2* Taurinaque pulſu 1 tl 
Baccharum Bromios invitant tympana remos. | | fi 
5 b 8 en. 24. v. 365. 

ns 5 Thus we fadin the Anthologia Kopubaxs T sl oyſa (. 6. * ep. l. v. 5. | fs 

1 e. 3. ep. 3 v. 1.) And in Ovid, | 
Sonuerunt cymbala toto 12 
«$3 BY PRES Litore. (De Arr. Aman. I. 1. v. 38.) 5 
V. 128 * 379. Thus alſo in the Ae . 
Bapopboyſar 1 dν * 
; Als. 0. 6. c. 5. ep. In v. 6.) ſtr 
e eg ai Met, l. or 

unco tibia cornu. I. 3. v. 
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Bacchus (vol. 3. p. 78.) 
Theſef 


7 24 
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Fe icons” : 


"Theſe 3a Ramen may be ſeen in the different Lagravios 
& Bacchus and his Followers, inſerted i in Montfaucon . If 
we may credit the teſtimony of Livy, there was a political 
uſe derived from the vocal ejaculation, and inſtrumental 
clangor ſo peculiar to theſe Pagan Rites: For he afferts, on 
the diſcovery of the enormities in the Roman Bacchanalia, 


that they were deſigned to drown the eries of the Initiated in 


the barbarous moments of their inhuman proſtitution *. 
T he laſt eſſential ingredient i in theſe ſolemnities i is the Dance: 
Thus Bacchus informs us in the Play, „ that all the Bar- 


barians celebrate the orgies in this manner ** :“ The Cho+ - 
rus too prophefies, * that every country will ſoon perform 


this hallowed ceremony 332”, They allo, extol this, as their 


favourite amuſement 4, and paint their divine Leader 
in ſtrains of enthuſiaſm conducting his dancing Mznades 
into Lydia“: Thus Bacchus is repreſented in Lucian, as 
leaping and dancing 16 and he velates in another paſſage, 
« that the Satyrs, the Attendants of Dionuſus, invented the 
three different kinds of dances, which were denominated 
from them ?7,” This frantick a& of Bacchick devotion was 
ſo indiſpenſable an obligation, that it involved, indiſerimi- 


£ 


30 Antia, Expl. tom. 1. ſecon. part. 1.1, c. 1 t to c. 23. & pl. 105 fig. 2. 
5 49. fig. 2. pl. 143. fig. 2. pl. 149. fig. 2. pl. 155. fig. 1. And in 
* 2. parti. pl. 185, 156. And in Supplement, tom. 1, J. 4. pl, 56; 

Occulebat vim, quod præ vlulatibus tympanorumque & cyinbalorum 
drepir nulla vox queritantium inter ſtupra & cædes exaudiri poterat, 
(Dec. 4. I. 39. c. 8.) Eos deducere in locum, qui circumſonat ululatibus, 
cantuque ſymphoniæ, & cymbalorum & tympanorum pulſu, ne vox queri- 
tanris, quum per vim ſtuprum ioferatur, exaudiri pofſit, (Id. 2. 10.) 

32 V. 482. 33 V. 114. * V. 378. 35 V. 667. 
* * Sheds Gy app (Deor. & ip 18, vol. 1. p 248. ed. Hemller,) 
| Aiortog Yrzarorleg o Earvfo TAUT wg EQuupovlis d avrart „ W12paga 
De Saltac, vol, 3 280.) * 7 4 _ 2 
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294 BAC CH. | 
nately all ages and conditions of Votaries: The royal Cad - 
mus unites in this ſacred duty with the venerable Seer 
Tirefias : Though this fantaſtick exhibition may ſtrike the 
Modern Reader as ludicrous, he ſhould be cautious of at- 
taching ideas of comick levity to the performance of this 
religious exerciſe : For the dance has been often employed 
in the moſt ſolemn ceremonies of Devotion: We may re- 
member, that the Ifraelites danced before their golden 
Calf *?; and that the Daughters of Shiloh, at their anniver- 
ſary, © came opt to dance in dances :“ Thus the Der- 
| viſes, an Order of Monks in the Mahometan Religion, dance 
together in their Moſques; and Sandys“ declares to have 
often ſeen them ſo engaged: Tournefort was a witneſs of the 
ſame ceremony; and has not only given a deſcription of it, 
bur has illuſtrated with an engraving this curious dance of 
the Derviſes : We muſt however acknowledge, that the Bac- 
= ehick Dance was accompanied with the moſt prepoſterous 
_ | motions and extravagant efforts of the human body, whoſe 
| diſtorted attitudes may be ſeen in the Figures of Baccha - 


nalians engraved in Montfancon ** ; The Chorus of the Play wr 
compare themſelves to the bounding filly“ and to the 
fportive hind **: And Cadmus demands of Tirefias, “ where * 


they ſhall toſs their hoary head“? All theſe romantick i be 


; 3 V. 207, 39 V. 184, 195. 324. © Exod. e. 32. v. 19. 
. Judges, c. 21. v. 21 & 23. See allo the note of the learned Spanbeim 
| on (v. 267.) of the Hymn to Diana by Callimachus, who enjoins the celebra - 
ron — * annual dance, as a ſacred precept, My xogov Sνν incor i 
v, 266.) . 
* Travels, p. 65. | | 
Voyage into the Levant, vol. 2. lett. 8. p. 342. ed. 1741, London. 
Tom. Z, part, 2. pl, 165, # V. 166, * V. 16. 7 V. 185. 
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BACCHA „ 
expreſſions ſhould be fairly eſtimated by the cuſtoms of 
ancient ſuperſtition,” and not by the ſtandard of modern 
ridienlee. n git Kt r * 
The pext article of this Eſſay leads to the contemplation of 
the Votaries of the Deity: Theſe were a Band of frantick 
Revellers, denominated by. a word, conſecrated to that pur» 
poſe, the Thiaſus *', or union of Perſons devoted to Bac- 
chus: Among theſe. the Satyrs are here repreſented,” At- 
"tendants on the God: They alſo conſtitute the Chorus in 
the Cyclops' of our Poet, where they call themſelves his 
Miniſters ** :» Thus Diodorus Siculus informs us, that 
Dionuſus, according to report, carried Satyrs along with 
him, . who afforded him much pleaſure and amuſement in 
their dances and ſports: And as the Muſes: inſtructod and 
delighted him with liberal knowledge, fo: the Satyrs by 
their antick tricks contributed to the happineſs and joy of 
bis life ** ;” Thus Lucian s, Strabo **, Apollodorus *?,. and 
Macrobius **, has annexed them to the train of this Deity; 
and Catullus elegantly paints them as his companions ; 


T'V.56& rn. . 94% | 
59 Za rige & cue avror wipiayiobai, x; vg Iv Tak; dox10r08 x) Tak; n- 
v Metis * N v0 waęi xi Tow die: xalonsy oi Ta un Mgca; Toig 
tx Tic Tala; zyalok o01\80a; Tt © THTPCas, rd N Ta rupug Tai; wee; vi 
couęgybcaig icin ν,νννẽ xeoperss Waparxivatiy Tw αjM ů p Toy νiðjua X, xi x a= 
eule B. (Ly 4. C. 5. vol, 1. p. 251.) Thus Horace joius Bacchus and 
te Mufes together, —_ 
Liberum & Muſas. (L. 1. Od. 32. v. 9.) 


And there is an engraving in Montfaucon, where Bacchus with the thyrſus 


, 1 is his hand, and a Muſe with a lyre ſtand together. (Antiq. Expliq. tom. 2. 
"JW Part. pl. 87.) 2 | 


Decor. Concil. vol. 3. p. 529. ed. Hemſter. See a'ſo_ the Bacchus of 
chis author, vol. 3. p. 78. & De Saltaz voi. 2. p. 280. | 
. 10. p. 717 & 7518, Ed. Janſon. 1 

5 L. 5. p. 141. Ed 1699. 54 Saturn, I. z, c. 18, 
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Cum thiaſo Satyrorum & Niſigenis Silenis ; b 
. tum alacres paſſim lywphard mente furebant, 
Bin Exoe nnn ne ite inflectentes. 7 
. a N | (Carmi 63. 7640 


conſtant aſſociates of this jovial God: But his moſt nume- 
rous Votaries were the women: The Afiatick Chorus here 
conſiſts of female 'Bacchanalians*”, and the Thebans are 
divided” into three diſtin bands under the royal Siſters 

Agave, Ino, and Autonoe . The fon of Jupiter and 
Semele, ſays Diodorùs Siculus, carried Women in his army, 
as the ancient Bacchus did is Amazons 59 ;” and in another 
paſſage © he informs us, that-the Grecian Virgins and 
Matrons celebrate Dionuſus in imitation of thoſe Menades 


formerly attached to him: He afterwards adds, « that in his 


army there was a great number of Women; and that the 
Muſes, according to report, trayelled with him,. who were 
virgins, excellently accompliſhed, and delighted the ſoul of 
the God with their melodious ſongs, dances, and other libe- 


f $5 De Art. Aman. J. 1. 3 Faſt, 1, . v. 737. rin. . 55 el. 3. 
V. 38. Met. I. 11. * e 
35 V. 56. 

V. 679, 680, 681. See ally Theocritas Tal (v. 1 & 2.) | | 
Bon $8 Ergelhwrida; N iTMiZxobas Yorainac xa 90 0 wa Tas pate. 
4.5 8755 «hs 4 ys 

T ad Atorbou ine Tas iroge tres ra wageq wd 7 
Vlad us. 1. C. 3. vol. 1. p. 249.) | 5 
0 L. 3. od. 19. v. NE. 
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ral diverfions ens The ſame Hiſtorian aferts, x that the 

« gbje& of this army of Men and Women was to puniſh the 
impious and uojuſt ** But the real motives of this pro- 
miſcuous aſſemblage of the different ſexes were. developed on 
the abolition of the Roman Bacchanalia, when, the Conſul 
informed the Senate, © that the number of Women was 
the ſource of all thoſe miſchiefs which flowed from this f in- 
ſtitution““: The Cuſtoms of theſe Bacchanalians were 
equally extravagant with their romantick character: They 
abandoned their diſtaff **, deſerted —＋ houſes , and fled - 
io the mountains with naked feet“ : Here they dangled 
kids and the cubs of wolves ; . to the injury of their 
babes, afforded them the milk of their breaſts It ap- 
pears alſo, from an expreſſion in the Play, that they feaſted 
on raw fleſh ®, particularly on that of the Goat ""* Thus 
Lucian eitel declares, ** that whole herds were ſeized 
by theſe Wench, and cattle, ſtill alive, were torn aſunder, 


TTC 5 


abr cura cνν,sQ, waging Sag 9 ca dps rabrag N 3.3 Ts 
r | 
N Why L. 4. C- 4. 4. 250.) — 


Lyioba. at cforbrib- j 485 a 2 a 
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63 A igitur mulierum magna pars eſt, & i 4 tons mali hojuſee fait 


Pb 139: een Aiioovle waghndr0;. | © of F 
Kiguids pre. phos: Abr. ä 
64. Ed. 1 | 
„ V. 32. 36. 217. Thus Apollodorus N tee 
pelled the Theban woman, deſerting their own houſes, to revel on Mount 
Cithzron,” Kal Tay vu ,. ee rkg oixuws ganxν 4 7s 

Kidaiggn, (L. 3. p. 142. ed. 160%.) 

66 11 33. 116. 664. See alſo the Note of Muſgrave on (x. 665.) i in 


his edition. 1 


* V. 6g8. ou V. 699. ® V. 139. 7 V. 139. 
for 
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for they were devourers of raw fleſh : Thus alſo Clemens 
Alexandrinus aſſerts, « that the Bacchanalians celebrate the 
orgies of the frantick Dionuſus, and diſplay their ſacred 
frenzy by devouring raw fleſh, and performing the rites of 
Daughter 72; « One part of the myſteries, ſays the learned 
Author of the Analyſis of Ancient Mythology, conſiſted in a 
ceremony ſtiled duopæyiæ; at which time they ate the fleſh 
quite crude with the blood: In Crete, at the Dionuſiaca, 
they uſed to tear the fleſh with their teeth from the animal 
when alive: This they « did in commemoration of Dionuſus : 

He afterwards obſerves. from, the Scholiaſt of Apollonius 
Rhodius, © that the Mznades and Bacchæ uſed to devour 
the raw limbs of animals, which they had cut or torn 
afunder . But there are heavier charges againſt them of 
a ſtill more inhuman favageneſs ; for Apollodorus aſſerts, 
10 that Bacchus, in order to puniſh the Inhabitants of Argos 
for the neglect of his adoration, drove the women into. a 
ſtate of frenzy, who having Infants at their breaſts fed upon 
their fleſh on the mountains“. This frenzy indeed was 


71 The WI woiun 1 . „ Toy YUYEIXa,, — 71. tals 7% 
Splupallar buoflayus yay rag wvra; naw . vol. 3. p. 77. Ea. 
Hemiter.) 

7 Aibwooer luanẽde ue Burg wuoPayix Ti is raw 4 esu, % 
8 -en xgez2ropulas Twy Qovar, (Cited in the note of Mage ve on (V. 1 38.) 

73 Vol. 2. p. 12. 

74 Here the Thyades are called au. (I. 1. v. 636.) and the Scholiaſt 
allodes to the Baccbæ of Euripides in lupport of the expreſſion : To de- 
Cleorg, dri wo TH _ xalaoxiNou x, wuooTagax|a igdierr, os x) Ele. 
" widng iy Bdxyauc Pyols, 

75 Bryant. (Id. p. 13.) 
76 „Hau, 105 Aęxos xaxi7 mani & Tiuwayiuy Gren Suni Ts wuramne;* c & is 
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BACCHE, 295 
the favourite inſtrument of the divine vengeance of the God, 
who declares in the Prologus, that he had excited the 
whole female race of Thebans to madneſs to revenge the 
atrocious calumny offered to the ſacred character of his Mo- 
ther Semele by ber royal ſiſters; for they had proclaimed 
her connexion with Jypiter to be an artificial tale, calcu- 
lated to conceal the natural con ſequences, reſulting from the 
embrace of a mortal Lover ?” ; I ſhall not attempt to. anti- 
cipate the picture of the mercileſs rage of theſe inflamed 
Bacchanalians,- as diſplayed againſt the devoted Pentheus, 


and painted by Euripides in the moſt glowing colours of 


ſublime enthuſiaſm ; But I ſhall here obſerve, that this cuſ- 
tomary and exceſſive madneſs of the Female Votary of Dio- 
nuſus became almoſt a proverbial expreſſion among the 
Ancients to conyey the idea of the wildeſt ſallies of the 
heated imagination : Hence the Roman Epick Poet borrows 
his compariſon for his frantick Queen of Carthage: | 


Sævit i inops animi, totamque incenſa per urbem 
Bacchatur; qualis commotis excita ſacris 
Thyas, ubj audito ſtimulant trieterica Baccho 
Orgia, nocturnuſque vocat clamore Cithzron, 


And the 1 Genius of Horace derives a bella 
netaphor from theſe Bacchick rites, in order to HO the 


] Fraging fervour of the Torrid Zone, 


Qua parte debacchentur ignes. 
(L. 3. Od. 3. v. 400 


77 From v. 26 to v. 43. 1 
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Such indeed onthe, 3 nen and irtekiltible 
3 | {npewobey- of this frantick Female, chat an Author of an 
FPh)pigram in the Anthologia on a ſine ſtatue of her ventures. 
to enclaim, © that ſhe ſhould be conſined, leſt, though of 
ſtone, ſhe ſhould eſcape fron the inde Ay 
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"There, is * i” os to recur: to any 3 
cauſe. for this ſuperior degree of religious enthuſiaſm in the 
Female Sex: The Hiſtory of ſuperſtition, would prove, that 
is, was founded on the conſtitution; of Human Nature: 
I had once a fortunate opportunity of obſerying the remark- 
able contraſt of this difference : - As the Prieſt was prepar- 

ing at Naples to exhibit the pretended miracle of the fique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius, I followed the multi- 
tude into the Chapel: When the attempt to accompliſh it 
proved ineffeQual for ſome time, the Spectators, inflamed 
with difapppimment, began to be violent: As I was encloſed | 
in the center of them, I was enabled to contemplate the 
different traits of their teſpeRtive countenances: The fea- 
tures of the Women were far more convulſed, their voices | 
infinitely more clamotous, and their ſhrieks more penetrat - 
ing, than thoſe of the other ſex: It was from them, that 
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£1 


the unfortunate ſtranger, to whom the accidental miſcarriage. 
of this liquefaction might have been imputed ”*, would have 


: p P 


had reaſon to jremble, leſt he ſhould, experience the melan- 


chaly. cataſtrophe of Orpheus, or of Pentheus. Here ap- 
peared to me the philoſophical cauſe, why the Furies of the 
Ancients were perſonified as Females : The, ſtatue of Terrox. 
at Corinth, according to Pauſapias '*, was thus repreſented, 
and conveyed an uncommon degree. of horror. 


The laſt object of contemplation in this Eflay is, the Dress, 


which includes that of Bacchus and lis Votaries. The head was 
encircled with a ſpecies of mitre: © The reaſon of this orng- 
ment, according to Diodorus Siculus, was, to preyent the 
ain of the head, ariling from the exceſs of wine; and the 


t60, according to report, gave the firſt ſuggeſtion of the dia- 
dem of Kings *: Thus Bacchus, in the Hymn of 


© 79 This fu poſitions by no means improbable, as appears from the following 
anecdote — we in the Travels into Italy of Monſieur de la Lande: 2 
femmes, dont la chapelle ẽtoit remp. je, invoquoientle ſaint à grands oris, en 


ſe frappant la poitrine & ſ'arrachant les cheveux, pour en obtenir prompte · 
5 Quand il ſe paſſe un peu trop & remps on eſt ort porte 
a Fimputer A, la preſence de quelque heretique: Ainfi le 24 Nov. 15 30, le 
miracle ayant un peu tarde, on penſa que le Conſul d' Angleterre, qui etoig, 
preſent, en-etoir cauſe; on lui propoſa honnerement d aller voir les beautés 

i ſont dans le reſte de la Cathedrale, & il neut pas été ſur pour lui de 


voaloir ſ'en defendre; on a prezendu que le miracle fe fit auſſi · tot qu il fut 


Hoigne. (Voyage en Italie, tom. 6. c. 12. p. 28 10) 
0 Ker A imigabn* vro wir n Y is ddt Is duimilat yorands by 7 SS- 
epos aixwy mtTomuirn., (I. 2. c. 3. p. 118. Ed. Kuhn.) 
91 I'po; | 9*˙ T% ir TY t ors x , Toig Wireos vαt⁴.ꝛ 2 
pal. 
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(L. 4+ c. 4. vol. 1. p. 250.) Hence Pliny aſſeris of Bacchus, Idem dia- 
dema, regium inſigne & triumphum inyenit (Nat. Hiſt, 1, 7. c. 56.) 


Orpheus, 


Zod hence acquired the appellation of Mitrephorus: This 
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Orpheus, 1 is ; called Mitrephorus®, i and he is « addreſſed by EM 
| phocles as the God with the od mitre ** che ſame 
epithet occurs in the Epigram of the Anthologia ** : This 
effeminate appendage is alſo annexed to the head of this 
Divinity by. Lucian “, Seneca, and Valerius Flaccus 17 
The Author of the Por KS « that he does not re- 
member to have ever obſerved it in any ſtatue or reliero *? 
But this mitre is very viſible in a beautiful head of Bacchus, 
inſerted in Montfaucon **, who calls it a diadem: It is alſo 
obviouſly diſtinguiſhable in two other heads of Bacchanalian 
Figures in the ſame work: Thus Pentheus, when traveſtied 
into a Female Votary, is adorned with. this Aſiatick orna- 
ment . The next appendage was the chaplet of conſecrated _ | 
ivy: This favourite plant immediately ſurrounded with i its 
verdant foliage the infant temples of the God in the mo- 
ment of his birth, according to the teſtimony of Euripides 
in his Phœniſſæe : And Philoſtratus obſerves in e 


v ug ber, (v. 4.) Poetæ Grzci. Ed. H. Stephens, p. 117. 
1 4x6 xpvoouirgas T1 xixhioxw, (Oed. Tyran. 2775 Rear | 
| mn dee (L. 2. e. 38. ep. 10. v. 23.) 

* Mirea jiv doe Thy xonr. od rg ye 6 Inavuirpn;, (Deor. Dial. 18. 
vol. 1. p. 247. Ed. Hemſter.) See alſo the Bacchus — . the fame author, 
where theſe expreſſions again occur (vol. 3 5 & 76.) He is alſo in 
another paſſage deſcribed as having the mitre. (Dee. —_ vol. 3« p. 5 9 } 

© Ac mitra cohibens caput. (Hippol. A. 2. v. 756.) 

Te caput Tyria cohibere mitra, (Oed. A. 2. v. 413.) 

Nivea rumeant ut cornua mitrs (l. 2. v. 272. Dial. 9. P. 130.) 

On remarque ou deſſus des cornes un diademe (Antiq. tom, — 
CIS pl. 60. 12. 1.) where the ſame ornament on 1 3 
from a med 
% Id. pl. . t & 2. 
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ratory of Dionuſus *” : Hence we find correſponding epithets 


' that the i ivy- -berries, interwoven into chaplets, tie 2 


in the Cyclops „of our Poet, in Homer's Hymn ** to Bac- 


all alluding to the ivy-crown of this voluptuous Deity : He 


onſtantly repreſented in this manner in the ancient ſtatues, 


and the Chorus invokes Thebes in the feryour of their de- 
7otion to be crowned with it“: The royal Cadmus and the 
aged Tireſias alſo exult in this charaReeriſtical mark of their 
divine attachment *; And the Female Inhabitants of the 


Britiſh Ifles are repreſented by Dionyſius Periegetes, as 
rowned with the cluſters of it“: But the Ivy was not the 
only tree which entered into this conſecrated garland ; for, 


b. 786. 
93 Ornonioo0P3oger. (V. 616.) | 
9 KiTooxoys AtovvTov (Ed. Clarke, vol. 2. p. 756.) & 
Ki dan run. (Id. v. 9 J 

95 Kleie, (v. 4. Poct, Græc. Ed. H. Stephens, p. 109.) Kiooornghty 
v. 12. Id. p. 117.) 

Tins dns, (L. 1. c. 38. ep. 10. v. 11.) & Kiooon3 jun (1.6. c. 5. 
p. 1. v. 1.) 

9 Kioow 8 ues vg Leden ihelgas, (Perieg. v. 947.) 

— Leniſque ſimul procedit Iacchus 

is » florens hedera (De Rap. Proſerp. l. — v. 17.) 

ntiq. Expliq. tom. 1. part. 2. pl. 142. to pl. 159.) 

— 205 780 alſo (v. 35.0 F ad 

: WAL 205. 323. 342+ See alſo Nonnus Dionyſ. 1. 44. p. 76 * 
1509 

rea xioo07 prac whynoe xopuborss, (v. 573.) 


6 beſides 


hus, in the Orphick Hymns **, and in the Anthologia 2s, 
is alſo thus deſctibed by Dionuſus 97 and Claudian s, and is 
Es appears from various engravings in Montfaucon 9: 


WHence it became an obligation indiſpenſable in his Votaries 
o aſſume this diſtinguiſhing emblem of their tutelary God; 


9 Ka) yas di ape ging bras Alone meeioua. (C. 13. ed. Olear. 
) 


* Fo Ys | EY c © 1 „ e 
72 che vine, Ie appears from the play, that de dal, 


pine, and the ſmilax, were alſo interwoven : "The head 
Bacchus had alfa ber ornament of a ſtill more poctical 


chu for he was crowned by the Deſtinies at-his- birth 
with chaplets of ſerpents * :. Hence his Female Revellers the 
Menades adopted this terrifying appendage for their Jocks, 
according to our Poet ©; and they are thus repreſented” 15 
Clemens Alexandrinus, « ag crowned with ſerpents 7 

ence the ada of that addreſs j in the Ode of Horace t to 


Kees: | 
63 Wh 


6 Nat cores i 31 
. | Biſtonidum ſine fraude crines. . 
| 11 5 5 . 19. v. 20, 

| And des Philoſtratus in his Images among g the Pacehick 
emblems on Mount Cithæron paints the ſerpents ere&” :* 
We alſo learn from Plutarch, © that when Olympias, Mother 
of Alexander, devoted herſelf to the imitation of theſe en- 
thuſiaſtick rites, ſhe procured tame ſerpents to be enveloped 
in the thiaſus, who creeping from the ivy, and their myſtick' 8 
xeceſles, and „ chaplets of the 


Thus Lucidn deſcribes him as Baltes ina (Bacchus, vel, 3. 

p- 76, ed Hemſter.] And the correſponding paſſages in the Roman poets 
. ee ce. iat 130. N. go.) | 
V. 108, 109, 110. 7oa. alſo . As: Err xiTlog n, 4 
V. rot. Thus Now (Icon. c. 18. Ed. Olear. 7255 ) } 
101. Thus Nopnus, Milewbijoay urs aTRpHaT) Y 
Dax analy oyaaua (Dionyfiaca, 7. K — Ed. 1569.) 

1 V. 1 04 & 767. 2. hype vol; Prom, Sen the paſſage cited * 4 
Nos of Maſerare-on (V. 138.) CRIT 3 
? "Opn; Ib). (L. 1. c. 18. p. 790. A. 0 | 


Women, 
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Wine tfirified the Men. There is an ehgraving in 
Montfaucon, repteſenting a Bacchick ſolemnity, where the 


ſerpent appears, eſcaping from the baſketꝰ: And the ſame 
image occurs in the Corbeille myſtique, inſerted in his Sup- 
Splement **. The garments of the female Votaries were alſo 
claſped with Serpents ** : Thus Catullus Cara wich 


Euripides in this. poetical. appendage : 


Pan ſeſe tortis ſerpentibus incingebant. 
r C Carm. 63. v. 258.) 


And Lucian deſcribes the Menades, 4 as girt with Ser- 
pents **,” The locks of the Bacchanalians, in imitation of 
hoſe of their divine Leader, floated diſhevelled on their 
honlders **; and their flowing robes, according to our 
Poet and Theocritus , extended to their ancles : The body 
was adorned with a veſtment, denominated the Nebris 7 from 


' H & 'Onupria; er briger gi —— 
| 22 Bageapxuripoy p is Hu xa4onderg iPriaxcle Toig [ TOY Pr Si 
„8 nd. urin, Ainvwy waßparaduih n. x; efp1iArTloueres ag gr 
A Toig F1Payor; ic nN Tos A, deag. (Alexan. tom. 4. P- 7. ed. — 
De 7 ryant's Analyſis of Antient * hology (vol. 1. p. 475-) 
= * Ani. Expl. tom. 2. part, 1. pl. 66. Tom. f. l. 4. pl. 62. fg 1. 
2 rag 5 12 Azaxoila; bg. en vol. 3. p. 78.) 1 
p. 274 
„. 674 2 $29, Thus Ovid, 
| Ecce Mimallonides ſparſis in terga capillis. 
And Nonnus calls a Bacchanalian, < weigh 699 
Kupn Avoride L. 4. 7 en. 1 
v. 831 & 934- nn... e 
0 isa ws is Cur apes in”; ym ae t | 14. 26. v. 179 , 
17 It is defined by the Scholiaſt of the Phceniſlz the ſported ſkin of hs 
ag worn by the Bacchanalians, NCg); & is} A xarerater, d Ho 
+ Baxxmvrai. (On v. 798.) And by Euſtathius in his comment on . 
= us Periegetes, Agua „eu, 4 bro 186718 , wohler, o de. 
, (On v. 936.) 


X the 
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the ſkin of the Fawn employed on this occaſion : The God is 
thus dreſſed by Euripides *%, Dionylius Periegetes , and 

Statius ; and his figure, ſo accoutered, may be ſeen in 
Montfaucon * and Spence : The Afiatick Chorus exhorts 
the Theban Votaries to aſſume chis diſtinguiſhing garb ; and 
they are afterwards reprefented inveſting themſelves with this 

 ornament** : Thus Antigone aſſerts in the Phceniſfie**, that 
ſhe danced on the mountains with the conſecrated band, 
cloathed in the Theban Nebris, in honour of Semele : The 1 
female Attendants of Dionuſus are likewiſe defcribed by 
Lucian, * as crowned with ivy, and dreſſed in the Nebris“:“ 
And the Bacchanalian Votary in the Anthologia is apparelled 
in the ſame manner: The prophet Tireſias and the royal 
Cadmus are alfo arrayed in this ſpotted ſkin of the Fawn *7 ; 
And the Nation of the Camaritæ are deſcribed by Dionyſius 
with this emblem of Bacchick attachment **, The next ap- 
pendage, which I ſhall mention, is the thyrſus : This is called | 
in the Play the Bacchick branch“, and is ſo defined by the 
den on the Phaniſſæ — Mo It was carried in the 


1 v. 24 & 137. See alſo Phurnutus (De Nat. Deor. c. 30.) Hence 
the epithets of Ne&gutra =D are applied to him in the epigram of the 
Anthologia. (I. 1. c. 38. ep. 11. v. 14.) And NC in the Orphick i 
Hymn. (V. 10. Poet, Grzci, Ed. H. Steph. p. 117.0 YM 

19 Abrag 6 He vd xalupadin rav (V. 956.) 

0 Hic J ee maculoſo nebrida tergo. (Sylv. I. 1. poem, 2. v. p. 226.) 

Antiq. Expl. tom. 1. part 2. pl. 143. fig. 3. pl. 4 $8.6, bi 147. 

fig. 1. pl. 146. fig. 1. See allo Supplement, tom. 1. I. 4. pl. 50 4 


-2* Polymetis, 1. 20. fi | 2 v. 111. eb = V. er 
* (V. 1743.) Fon a V. 798.) of that play. x 95; * 
% Kirls icihHfsa, » rus inter. (Bacchus, vol. 3. p. 75+ 24. f Ilen- 4 ; 
ler. *. 176 & 249, — += 
2 Zopalc x; vicgidas 1 04 Baxirres, (V. 703 105 43 \ 
20 V. 308. 39 Glpoos & & award; xadkg (On v. 798.) Thus al : => 
_——_ Baulnpiz garn d xaddes (Vox digg.) | 
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hand, and encireled with the leaves of ivy ** ; But it con- 
cealed under this tender foliage an inſtrument of a formida- 
ble nature; for it had a ſharp point, and was employed 3s 
a conſecrated ſpear: Thus Diodorus Siculus relates, * that 
Dionuſus, collecting an army of Women, and arming them 
with, the thyrſus, marched over the whole inhabitable 
world: Ie afterwards adds, that he killed his Ene- 
mies ſometimes in an extraordinary manner by a military 
ſtratagem: For having furniſhed his Bacchæ with ſpears, in- 
ſtead of the thyrſus, covered at the point of the iron with 
ivy, they darted them unexpectedly by a ſudden. attack 
againſt. thoſe Kings, who through ignorance deſpiſed them, 
as women, and on that account were unprepared **,” The 


7 


2 V. 364. 495. 732+ & 833. Thus Nonnus, 


Ka u dirs Wgoor, (Dionyſiaca, I. . v. 15.) 8 
32 V. 284. 363 & 1053, Hence Nonnus calls it xogwdii 95goy, (Diony- 
fiaca, 1, 1114 20.) & s, age we ον wor nigoye (I. 7. p. 142.) 
33 Thus Polyznus aſſerts, O goo; dn anxpinre (Stratag. I. 1. c. 1.) 
— _ the authorities contained in the Note of Muſgrave on (v, 704) of 
18 On. b | 
34 Ergaririder ix Toy yuraitgy ouyayerla x) Yours xalot\igavla rexlelay ins 
Waray wooac)a ry oingpirmy ((I. 3. e. 64. vol. 1. p. 3 5 me 
35 Theſe Women are deſcribed in the Bacchus o Lacks, « as having 
ſmall ſpears without iron, and made of ivy,” asgard rwa lung xen, 
oldnga, wTloroinla x rad. (vol. 3. P. 75 Ed. Hemiter.) But Dr. Muſ- 
grave obſerves in his Note on (v. 704.) „that this variation of Lucian is 
more in appearance than in reality ; for the Indian Spies, who did not ſee the 
Iron, concea'ed in the leaves, reported it to the King, as they imagined it, 
and not as was really the cate, He might have added to this reaſoning, 
—— Lucian, in two other paſſages, deſcribes the Attendants of Dionuſus 
wwich iron at the extremity of the thyrſus ; Kaz ray Wgowr &xpar @Toyvuricas 
| 4 185 id (Id. p · 78.) * TS 11 ivgovleg, (Ad. P · 79.) | 
7 36 *Evicls d x} Sic rig rpaTwyng inwoins wagalotu; avegeily To; tarhorga- 


1 ag da yer ral; Baxxai; ar ror Jogowr Myxa 18 11 I va ναννεα 


Thy a Tg o- % Toy B dia THY d x re, , ar yuraiar, 
"XX x ba röre aw Glu, avihtira; STO arrey we (I. 3. c. 65. 
Vol. 1. p. 234.) | | 

F- X 2 ſame 


poetick attitude he is repreſented by our Poet **, Dionyſius , 


ſembling a reed, as defined by Pliny **, and Heſychius : Ac - 


e (l. 4+ c. 4. vol. 1. p. 249.) 


ep. 11. v. 9.) 


(Stat. c 8. p. goo. Id.) 
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ſame Hiſtorian records in another paſſage, «that Dionuſus iſ 
led a multitude of Women in his military expeditions, armed 
with ſpears, enveloped with the thyrſus “.“ This weapon Wh 
was often brandiſhed with violence by the God; and in this 
3 i 


Ovid **, and Seneca 4: It is alſo darted by the Bacchanalians b 
in the Play againſt the devoted Pentheus : This ſymbol of 1 
the Deity, and his Votaries, is conſtantly to be found in the I tl 
ancient deſcriptions 4 and ſtatues ſtill extant, as ma! wo ſeen 1 
in Montfaucon and Spence“. | * 7 
The next inſtrument of Bacchick appatel was the Ry 2 el 
Ferula, or Cane: This was a plant of a light nature, re- 


| e to Diodorus Siculus, _ 2 it to Dee. 


* Kara & Tas gęarelag yoramar while; πieẽj,qaep hai un eo 3 


V. 308 & £54. Hence in the Orphick Hymns we find the epithets off 


- Dvgoolnarle, Wrgrouary, uproPiger, and upon xb, applied to him. (Poet. 
cy e 4 H. Stephens, p. 115, 116, & 117.) And in the Anthologis 1 


be is likewiſe called Jupoop4gor, or the Bearer of the thyrſus, (. 6. e. 38. 75 q 


59 *Axgoxant N ohe wxias eorioalo pans, (v. 948.) 
- Pempineis agitat velatam frondibus haſtam | 
(Met. J. 3˙ v. 668.) 


41 Nec manu molli levem 
* Vibrifle ehyrfum. 
(Her, Fur. A. 2. v. 
_ y n 474.) 


907. | | 
* See Philoſtratus (Icon. c. 1 5. p. 786. Ed. Olear.) and Calliſtratus, % 4 


R nf 
r . Tas. + 


r 
2 — * IE 3 


Antiq. Expliq. tom. 1. part 2. from pl. 142. to pl. 166. . 
Ke 2. from pl. L to pl. 190. Supplement, tom. 1. pl. 58 and pl. 59. 4 " 


I. 20. fig. 1. T 

5 Nulli . levitas major; ob id geſtatu facilior baculorum uſum J 
ſenectuti prebet. (Hiſt, Nat. I. 23. c. 42.) Libero patri n cui e. 
ferula. (Id. 1.4. c. 1.) = 
* Raging ade Bui Edd * (vox Naębnk.) | - 
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cor the following reaſons: On the original diſcovery of wine 
it was drunk pure and unmixed with water: Thoſe therefore, 
vho feaſted together in convivial meetings and ſolemn ſacri- 
W ces, having indulged themſelves to an exceſs, became fran- 
1 tick, and beat one another with wooden clubs ; fo that ſome 
ins I being grievouſly wounded, and others actually dying of their 
of wounds, Dionuſus was much offended at theſe events; and 
he 3 though he did not think proper to interdict the uſe of un- 


en mixed wine, on account of the pleaſure ariſing from its potion, 


2 yet he introduced the uſe of the wand, inſtead of wooden 


A 


E, clubs “.“ Thus Plutarch aſſerts in his Sympoſiacks, that 
re- 3 the God delivered into the hands of the intoxicated the cane, 
ic- Jas the lighteſt weapon, and ſofteſt inſtrument of vengeance, 
ſus b that when they ſuddenly ſtrike they may leaſt injure “.“ We 


"*» 


may collect from an expreſſion of the Chorus in the Play 3, 
that this Bacchick Wand was wantonly employed by the 
\ "of 4 Votaries to provoke Paſſengers ; and Cadmus is deſcribed, as 
_o 'Y exulting in it with enthuſiaſm s: But the God himſelf is 


painted, as producing a flame of fire, correſponding to that 
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„T, N raghnta wgraneciy avry ha Twe; Twaire; airing" ward Thy It. 
WRacx55 wWetow T2 zue whtTy Ths vd Late; aden tb ęnaline, dare Tir Ter 
MN 101. KATE & Tas ode amaraſpeto; x) Waxia, 725 ovviogldterln; Jaluni The 
$ @«gxloy tPognoapires panudi; yirolm, w Tai; Baxtngiaig Evibei yewuires 
Rp euros anne; THT IOy, % & Tire br TgavualGpirer via d g THAEvTAITOr bn 
5 To@vua rs, wpooa\arlz T Aunvrer rag reladraig mipira 7108 76 ue 
eee r mine Jah Tor axgalor awoloriudon; n The 50e TH word, 
'Y e N „Agb. xda xy pn FUN BaxIngiaig, (L. 4 C 4. vel. 1. 
ED. 250. f 

9 S5, 7% righma mo pilorow irrydigies οοοαννj Bio; x* hanf tos 
E Buvrrüpies, erw; iu TAN Denne, 9 ( 4 l, 7. C. 10. 
.. 2. p. 714. Ed. Xylan,) Sce alſo the Note ot Mu'grave on (v. 704.) 

» Yefires (v. 113.) . 
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of a torch, by the vibration of this inſtrument 5. Thus 
Heſiod , Zſchylus **, and Apollodorus 55, inform us, that 
Prometheus concealed the ftolen fire from heaven in the 
cavity of this tube: And Pliny 56 aſſerts, “ that he was the 
firſt who diſcovered the art of preſerving fire within it:“ 5 
Hence from the quality, inherent in this cane, of exciting 
the flame, they appropriated it, according to Heſychius, to 
the familiar purpoſes of Dionuſus. Monſieur Tournefort, 
in his voyage into the Levant, diſcovered this Plant in one of A 
the iſlands of the Archipelago, called Skinoſa; and has 
given the following intereſting account of it:“ The Ferula 
of the Ancients grows very plentiful in this iſland; it has 
preſerved its ancient name among the Modern Greeks, | 
who call it Nartheca from the literal Greek Narthex: It 4 1 
bears a ſtalk five foot high, about three inches thick, with 
a knot eyery ten inches, branched at each knot, and covered 
with a hard bark of two lines thick: The hollow of this 
ſtalk is filled with a white marrow **, which being well dried 
LESS catches 


rr 


4 V. 145 & 146, Thus Nonnus calls it Nogerięe vdgννα. (Dionyſ. I. 7. 
p. 142. Ed. Falken. 1569.) But I apprehend that this is a miſtake for 
e@vpooPew Or evgrorixy. The former is mentioned by Falkenburgius, in his 
conjectures on Nonnus (p. 874.) and the latter by Stanley, on the Prometheus 
of Eſchylus (v. 109.) | = 

33 Op. & Dies (v. 52.) See alſo the comment of Proclus upon the 


de 
Prometheus (v. 109.) See the note of the learned Stanley upon the le 
paſſage, | 4 le 


= 
* * 


55> L. 1. p. 12. 2. Ed. Eg. Spolet. 1655. 4 
0 L. 7. c. 57. vol. 1. p. 41 d Hadluis. Sce alſo, 1. 18. c. 7, 

vol. 1. p. 69 | _ 
7 DNagoooy tw raghn Iyporlo wg Tas irg uo TS Dug, dhe % TY Aroruoy f J ® 
cixtiwoer avis) (Vox Naglexiaylig.) h = 
It is remarkable how this deſcription correſponds with that of Pliny, i 
and yet the author takes no notice of it; Ligni autem loco fungoſam intvs 
© x medullam, 4 N 
"1 
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Wcatches fire exactly like a match: The fire preſerves itſelf 
chere perfectly well, and conſumes the marrow but very 
Weently, without damaging the bark; which occaſions this 
plant to be uſed in carrying fire from one place to another: 

in all probability Prometheus employed the marrow of the 
terula inſtead of a match, and inſtructed Men to preſerve 
che fire in the ſtalks of this plant: The ſtalks are ſtrong 
enough to ſerve as a ſupport, and too light to hurt thoſe 
hom they ſtrike .“ It appears from Plato, that this cane 
was a conſtant appendage to the Votary of this Deity ; for 
2 Socrates aſſerts in his Phædon, © that, according to the pro- 


s verb of the Initiated, there are many Carriers of the Narthex, 
=D but few are the real Bacchanalians :“ It is therefore very 
medullam, ut ſambuci—Fetula calidis naſcitur locis atque trans maria, genie 

„ culatis nodata ſcapis; Duo ejus genera ; nartheca Graci vocant, aſſurgentem 

113 in altitudinem. (Hiſt, Nat. 1. 1 3. e. 42. c 727 

ed * LaFervledes Anciens croit en abondance dans cette iſle; cette plante 

a conſerve meme ſon ancien nom parmi les Grecs d'aujourdhui qui Fappel- 

es lent Nartheca du Grec litteral Narthex: Elle porte une tige de cinque pieds 

de haut, épaiſſe d' environ trois pouces, noueuſe ordinairement de dix pouces 
en dix pouces, branchue a chaque nœud, couverte d'une Ecorce aflez dure 

"4 de deux lignes depaiſſeur; le creux de cette tige eſt rempli d'une moelle 

is blanche, qui Etant bien ſeche prend feu tout comme la mèche; ce feu ſy 

vs 3 conſerve parfaitement bien, & ne conſume que peu à peu la moelle fans en- 

" "MR dommager Iecorce ; ce qui fait qu'on ſe ſert de cette plante pour porter du 

he eu d'un lieu 2 un autre—Suivant les apparences Promethee ſe ſervit de motle 
de ferule au lieu de meche, & apprit aux hommes à conſerver le feu dans les 


tiges de cette plante. Ces tiges ſont aſſez fortes pour ſervir d'appui & 
legeres pour bleſſer ceux que Fon frappe. — du Lone —— 
lettre 6. p. 245. Ed. Par. 1717.) | 
A Fiel ag d (Paoly os mig) mag Hu E vag Hb A monnct, Au dd ye 
Re (p. 69. vol. 1. Ed. Serran.) Theſe words àte cited by Suidas, as an 
Hexameter verſe, by tranſpofing e is before ragdnnoPiess (Vox Narbak.) 
The inſertion of them is overlooked by Andrea Schotto in his collection of 
Greek Proverbs from Suidas and other authors, publiſhed at Antwerp in 


07 7743. Bu Lilius Gyraldus in his Hittory of the Gentile Gods explains the 
m, . X 4 | elegant 


312 ACC H. | 

extraordinary, that this wand is not oftener ſeen in the 
ſtatues of Bacchus and his Attendants: No expreſs notice 
is taken of it by Montfaucon in his valuable repoſitory of 
Antiquities ; nor is there perhaps any figure inſerted, which 
preſents. with undoubted certainty the reſemblance of this 
Bacchick emblem: I am inclined to imagine, that it has 
| been. overlooked by the learned BenediQine, and called by 3 


3 


. . - a v 
an improper name; for in the diſſerent Plates **, to which I 4 if 


elegant alluſion of them to imply fomething exceedingly rare among many r 
pretenders, as a Homer among poets, and vbſerves that Eraſmus has omitted 1 U 
this proverb: Quod miror in ſua proverbia non tranſtuliſſe Eraſmum, cum 
tamen elegantiſſimè de iis dicatur, quz admodum rara ſunt inter mulios; ut 
ſi unum Homerum dicas inter poetas pæne innumerabiles. (Sy mag. octavum, 1 


284. Ed. 1696.) And Cœlius Rhodoginus in his LeQiones Antiquæ 


TY 


as paraphraſed the ſenſe in the following manner: Quid his paucis verbis nM: 
ſapctius? quid Chriſtiane veritati magis conſentaneum? Religionem, in- 0 
quit, ſanctitatemque pretendunt quidem plures, ſed quotuſquiſque culpationi- Y 

us reclinatis, quas vita deprecatur caſtitas, ſcopum pertingit aut induit per- n: 

ctionem? paſſim quoque vocantur omnes, electorum tamen mira Pavcitas, 1 L 


eee | le mai x 
According to Banier in his Mythology, Les Antiquaires croyent voir 
ſur quelques medaiiles de celles qu'on appelle Ciſtophores la plante nommee 
ferule, feruls, qui eſt une eſpece de canne fort legere & remplie de motlle 4 
Com. 4. c. 17. p. 270.) . | | = 
en Antiq. Expliq. tom. 1. part 2. pl. 144. fig. 3. Bacchus tient un ſcep- pn 
3 
, 


bh or 7 
. 
ah 


tie dela main Gone, p. 233. Pl. 145. fig. 3, A Faun ſupporting Bacchus | 
with one hand, and with a club in another ; but no notice is taken of the 
latter circumſtance by Montfaucon. Pl. 1 46. fig. 3. Bacchus tient un baton 
de la main droite p. 245, Pl. 148. fig. 4. Bacchus porte de. l'autre main 
une maſlue tortue au lied de thyrſe, p. 236. Pl. 150. fig. 1 & 2. A Satyr 
with the fame twiſted club, ot which no notice is taken by the auther. 
Pl. 155. fig. 6& 6. Bacchus ſupporiing himſelf with a ſtreigbt af in his 8 
hand, unnoticed by Montfaucon. Pl. 158. fig. 1. Bacchus au lieu de 

thyrſe tient de la gauche une pique, p. 247. Pl. 163. fig. 5. Au pied de 
Parbre ſont la flute & le baton paſtoral, inſtrument ordinaire des Baccan's & 
des Satyrs, p. 2523. Supplement, tom. 1. part 1. pl. 55. fig. 2. Celui qui lt 
conduit la troupe tient de la main droite un de ces batons tortus par Je haut, 


* 


que nous voyons ſouvent dans les images de Bacchus & des Satyles, p. 150. 


FI. 59. fig. 44 Bacchus ou Bacchante tient un ſceptre au lieu du thyrſe, «« ll 
| _ 2 pe 
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ker, there are obvious repreſentations of ſceptres, ſpears, 
2 nd clubs, as they are ſo exprefſed by him: and ſome of 


e 
of Mueſe were probably intended to convey the idea of the 
h 9 Ferula: They often ſupport the body of the perſon who 


polds ät 3 and this was one of the direct uſes of this iuſtru- 

Pest, as appears from Nonnus , Ovid **; and Lucian“: 
3 abe reaſon. perhaps, why the narthex in ancient ſtatues 
1 3 foes not appear more diſtinguiſhable, ariſes from this circum- 
7, Pance, that, though ir was diſtin® from the thyrſus, it had a 

2 Fonnexion, and was enveloped with it: I collect this opinion 
rom the epithet evgooy.** in the Play applied to it, which al- 


in 4 
— Nudes to the foliage of the thyrſus, embracing the ferula; 
um 


and the Scholiaſt on the Phœniſſæ of our Poet expreſsly de- 
ines the thyrſus, * a tender branch interwoven round the 
barthex *7 : Here then, if theſe inſtruments were blended 


E 

=> 
e 
TER» 


'S 
[a 


. Pogether, we diſcover the immediate reaſon why one of them 
der- has eſcaped the general eye of obſervation in the ancient 
tas. 


epreſentations of ther. I now proceed to the laſt perſonal 
pot we ke. pas un marque ordinaire de Bacchus & de ſa bande, p. 156. 
9. fig. 6. Un vieillard appuie fur ſon baton paroit etre Silene, p. 156. 
> thy. 8. Bacchus debout & la pique à la main—A cots de ces tigres eſt 


dechant qui les mene & qui tient un baton courbs, tel Aale le voit 
— entre les mains de ſe troupe, p. 157. | 
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the 4 #3 Tages gb 0 was EngiGero Rare. 

aton I (Dionyſ. I. 11. p. 205. Ed. Antwr, 1 509.) 
— 1 3 Tread ier raghuc Jovdim whyxur ighions, (Id. I. 4. p. 765.) 

105 7 Quique ſenex ferula titubantes ebtius artus 

bis il Suſtinet, (Met. l. 4. v. 26.) 

de e Nabi iTrgndunrer, (Bacchus, vol. 3. p. 76. Ed. Hemſter.) 

d de . V. 1156. 

U & * Oupoo; & © ang); n2.ades rorg, ven INM i, (On v. 798.) Had 
qui „ Pr. Muſyrave been aware of this paſſage, he would not Perhaps have pro- 


oed an alteration i in the line of the Bacchæ, alluded to in the former Note, 


150. * Wecauſe the epither of tudvgoc; was incompaüble with the narthex, (See his 
A cc q - y yo 7 (v. 1155) 0. his edition. F * a « 


appendage 
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appendage of theſe Bacchanalians, which is the torch : The 
God is poetically deſcribed in the Play, as bounding over 
the rocks of Delphi, and ſtriking the double cliffs of Par- 
naſſus with his torch; ?:“ And we have already ſeen a ſimi- 
lar picture of him in the Chorus of the Ion ** : There is alſo 

a correſponding image in a fragment of our Poet, preſerved 
in Ariſtophanes and Macrobius : According to this idea 
he is likewiſe invoked by Sophocles to come as the Con. 3 
ductor of his Mænades, and glowing with his refuge 
torch : Ariſtophanes addreſſes him in the ſame manner: I > 
And we learn from Pauſanias, that there was a temple of 
Bacchus near Pellene under the character of App or the! L 
ſhining God; he adds, that they inſtitute to him a feſtival, 
called the Aa, and carry torches by night into 1 g 
ſhrine ?*.” The figure of Bacchus diſplaying a torch may 
be ſeen in Montfaucon ?*: His Attendants are alſo repre. 
ſented with it“; and the Chorus of Female Bacchanalians 


A ov tl if « * 8 * * ; . - 
— R 


67 V. 307. Gy, 717. See alſo v. 5 50 & 1076 of that play. 4 
$9 Ranz (v. 1243.) See allo the Scholiaſt on the Clouds (v. 604.) where 
B2eoog: is erroneoufly ſubſtituted in his ſecond line for arvxaios. Theſe 8 
backs belonged to the Hypſipyle of our Poet, and may be ſeen i in the edition "4 4 
of Barnes (p. 498.) | A 
79 Saturn. I. 1. c. 18. p. 287. Ed. 1650. 1 
71 Mairdcwy Horb 
Nigolings Hẽͤ r àyςνν ⁰,. 
8 (Oed. Tyran, v. 22.) 
72 Doe wibralg Pe F (Nubes, v. 604.) 
And Nonnus thus alludes to his torch, 
Aar % wpodtoviduon Avale, 1 5 
(Dionyſ. I. 7. p. 140- Ed. 69. : 
73 Tegos Awortog Aapniigss © fin ImixAnou r * Acyatinpiay i iopr d yBT, 5 ; 
8x*25 T+ is vd d nopuiGvow iv voxri. (L. 7. c. 27. p. 595. Ed. Kuhn.) 5 4 
74 Antiq. Expliq. tom, 1. part 2. * 149. fig. 6, and pl. 1 50. fig. 1 & 2. 5 ; 
ps 1. Pl. 143. ſig. 2. 1 
uy 4 
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the Play exhort each other to ſeize the torch, and to 
rn the palace of Pentheus. Theſe are all the perſonal 
Wnaments of this Deity and his Votaries, which it is here 
- WW ceffary to illuſtrate, and I have now completed the defign 
ST this Eſſay, as arranged under the different heads of Obſer- 
tion: However extravagant this Pagan Inſtitution may now 
ppear to the enlightened eye of ſober Philoſophy, yet flat- 
ring the wild imagination of romantick Poetry i has often 
f pptivated Ancient Genius: 


- Taleminter ſylvas, inter deſerta ferarum, 
Reginam Alecto ſtimulis agit undique Bacchi. 
(En. 7. v. 405.) 


Aud all the Bacchick emblems and cuſtoms here deſcribed 
Sy Eucipides, except the muſical inſtruments and the wand, 

Fe painted in the ſeventh Eneid by the Roman Epick Poet, 

| his fine picture of the frantick Alecto: | 


Evoe Bacche fremens, ſolum te virgine dignum 
Vociferans ; etenim molles tibi ſumere thyrſos, 

Te luſtrare choro, ſacrum tibi paſcere crinem 
Fama volat ; furiſque accenſas pectore matres 
Idem omnes ſimul ardor habet nova quærere tecta: 
Deſeruere domos; ventis dant colla comaſque; 

Aſt aliæ tremulis ululatibus æthera complent, 
Pampineaſque gerunt incinctæ pellibus haſtas ; 
Ipſa inter medias flag rantem fervida pinum 


Suſtinet. (En. 7. v. 398.) 


7 V. 594 & 595, The 
ere 
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There are alſo in Catullus '”, Ovid '*, Seneca“, and 
Nonnus **, ſtriking e of theſe Bacchanalian 


Rites, correſponding to the imagery and expreſſion of our 
Poet: This perfe& reſemblance between the Grecian and 
Roman Authors in the deſcriptions of their religious cere- 
monies proves, that the latter tranſplanted the Divinities of 
the former, already arrayed in all their fantaſtick attributes; 
for Græce was the grand reſervoir of Heathen Superſtition, 
which ſupplied other Nations with their romantick Theology: 
Though the monſtrous abſurdities of this Pagan Religion are 
fortunately aboliſhed, the enchanting Poetry of their ancient 
Bards is till happily preſerved : And Poſterity will for ever 
be indebted to the extravagance of the former for the ſubli- 
mity of the latter: The Tragedy of the Bacchæ will illuſtrate 
this aſſertion; and while the Reader laments the frailty of 
Human Nature, he will admire the elevation of TY” 
Genius. , 


77 Carm. 63. v. 251 to 264. 

2 Met. I. 3. Fab. 7. v. 511 to 575 & v. 695 o 733. & 1. 4. Fab. 1. 
v. I to v. 30. 

79 Oed. Tyran. v. 403 to 444. 


5 Dionyſiaca, I. 44, 45, 46. 


- 
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from the Phoenician Alphabet into Grace, and conſequently 


(gu 


10 108 ' 111 4 w. 4 

. 
Dük 41: * 25 | | 
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INTERMEDIATE NOTES. 


Verle 2. Ken. | 
3. Cadmus. | | = 
| 7 HE arrival of Cadmus, ſon of Agenor, from Sidon 
and Tyre *, into Bzotia *, where he built Thebes “, ig 


one of the memorable æras in the Hiſtory of the Pagan 
World ; This eminent Traveller tranſplanted fixteen letters * 


the firſt rudiments of ſcience*: According to the Arun- 


* V. 191 & 1024. | * Phceniſſe, v. 642. 3 Herod. |. 2. e. 49. 

V. 172. Diod. Sic. I. 4. c. 2. vol. 1. p. 247» 1 

5 Utique in Græciam intuliſſe e Pheœnice Cadmum ſedecim numero, 
(Natur. Hiſt. I. 7. c. 56.) 

* According to Dionyfius, whoſe authority is cited by Diodorus Siculus, 
Cadmus, - baving brought letters from Pheœnicia, firſt introduced them into 
the Græcian dialect, and gave to each its proper name and character: 
KaJZus dv, ix Oowixng Ta A yeduuara wpaTOY tis Tyr EAAwinyy jrrrae 

Tas MAN ue, x Tas Weoonyogins Inarw Tatar, x) TH; xagaxrIga; Paluaiont. 
(L. 3. c. 66. vol. 1. p. 236.) See alſo l. 5. c. 57. p. 376. and Tacitus. 
(Annal. I. 11. C. 14.) 


> . 
* 855 x delian 


* 
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' delian ? Mar bles, this event happened 1255 years antecedent 
to their own date: If we add 264 years for their term, pre- 
ceding the Chriſtian æra, we ſhall obtain the number of 
1519 years before Chriſt; The ſubſequent period, ſince 
elapſed, of 1780 years, will give 3299 : Hence we may col- 
Je& the point of Chronology, at which the drama of the 
Bacchæ may be fixed: On the arrival of Cadmus in Græce 
he is repreſented to haye married Harmonia *, who is fabled 
in Mythology to have been the Daughter of Mars“ and 
Venus: All the Heathen Deities are ſaid to have deſcended 
from heaven in order to honour with their ſacred preſence 
theſe auſpicious ** nuptials : From this connexion ſprung 
Autonoe, Ino, Semele, and Agave: The laſt of theſe mar- 
ried Echion, and had Pentheus for her ſon : The venerable 
Cadmus is deſcribed in the Play as advanced in years , and 
as having deyolved the authority of the Theban ſceptre on 
his grandſon Pentheus, now inveſted with the ſovereignty “; 
It therefore we allow a deduction of forty years in the de- 


7 Ex quo oa noris filius, Thebas veniens 3 condidit, 
repnante Athenis Amphictyone, anni ſunt M.CC.LV. (See Du Freſnoy's 
Chronological Tables, vol. 1. p. 170. Ed. London, 1762.) 

See my Note on the Ton (N® 10. v. 192. p. 88.) 

9 V. 13 3555 See alſo _— (v. 7.) and the Scholiaſt. Heſiod. Theog. 
7 936.) Diodorus r N 4+ c. 2. vol. 1. p. 247. Apollodorus Bib- 

iot. I. 3. p. 137. Ed. 1099 5. 5 1. 9. c. 5. p. 719. Nonnu 
Dionyſiaca, I. 8. p. 160. 1569 8 6. 

10 But according to 3 iculus 42 was fitter of Iaſion, and n othe 
daughter of Mars, as fabled by the Græcians, TH“ r (pt 'Laciun; 

"Aguories & xabatiy Bonn Lobe, Ta Af. (L. 5. c. 48. vol. 


* 370-) 

1 Pheœniſſæ (v. 830.) Diodorus Siculus 0 5. c. 48. 1d.) and Apollo 
dorus Bibliot. (1. 3. p. 137. Id.) 

1 Apoll. Bibliot. 1. 3. 4 137. Ed, 1699. 

13 V. 175. 186. 189. 193. & 1309, 
V. 43. 213. & 1307. 


7 | ſcendin 
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cending ſcale of two generations for the neceſſary term, 
elapſed ſince the firſt arrival of Cadmus into Græce to the 
ſuppoſed period of this drama, we ſhall obtain from 3299 
years, as before calculated, the remainder of 3259: At this 
preciſe point I ſhall fix the dramatick æra of the Bacche, as 
removed from the year 1780: But I have already proyed on 
the Ion is, that the chronology of that Play may be calculated 
to precede the preſent æra by 3153 years: The Bacchæ 
therefore will be antecedent to the Ion by the difference of 
106 years: This interval is ſo conſiderable, that though 
there will be a variation between the refpeQtive terms, if in 
preference to the Arundelian Marbles we ſhould either adopt 
the Chronology of Euſebius, Petavius, Archbiſhop Uſher, 
or Sir Iſaac Newton, yet the order of precedence will be 
preſerved : The Reader may be ſatisfied in regard to the 
truth of this aſſertion, if he will conſult the different columns 
in the Chronological Synopſis of Biſhop Squire, annexed to 
his ingenious Eſſay '5 on the Ancient Greek Chronology, 
The compariſon between the Bacchæ and the Alceſtis in this 
reſpect leaves a ſtill greater interval of time between them: 
For I ſhall hereafter prove on the latter v, that the drama» 
tick æra of that play may be calculated to precede only the 
year 1780 by 2965 years : Conſequently there is a difference 
between them of 294 years: But the Ion ** precedes the 
Alceſtis by 188 years, though ſubſequent to the Bacche 
by 106 years. 


15 See my Note ES V.,192. G. 88.) 
10 Printed at Cambrid ge, 174m. (p. 115.) 
} 


'7 In wy Note on (v. i® See p. 9o. 


N* II. 


N. II. 


Verſe 6, O de ſunbs parte A „es 2172 
J. I ſee my Mother's tomb, _ 4 s 


HENCE we may collect, that the ſcene of the Drama 
was near the tomb of Semele: This was eſteemed ſacred, as 
appears from the aſſertion of Bacchus, who calls it © inac- | 
ceſlible *;” and the Chorus hereafter alludes to the conſe- i 


erated tomb of Semele *: The foundations of her palace are 


poetically repreſented as ftill involved in ſmoke ; and the G 
flame of divine fire, kindled from the lightning, which oc- t 
caſioned her death, as yet burning * : Our Poet afterwards ge 
mentions this marvellous circumſtance in the ſequel of the pi 
Play *. It may not perhaps be an improbable conjecture, 80 
that a vulcano might have ſuggeſted the fable of Semele, de- 


ſtroyed by lightning: The Scholiaſt on the Phœniſſæ ob- 
ſerves, that Semele was buried on the Mountain Citheron * : 
This anecdote favours the above ſuppoſition. | 


Ale (v. 10.) Pauſanias alſo mentions, that the chamber of Semele 
at Thebes was guarded, as inacceſſible in bis time. T#ror dd ig du, i 
Kalos c arbgurro (1. 9. c. 12. p. 734.) He alſo ſpeaks of à ſtatue 
and monument of Semele at Thebes (1. 9. c. 16. p. 742.) 

® V. 597. 3 V. 8 & 599. V. 596 & 623. 

5 'O rape; Th; Lung ru il in Kilaypavi, (On v. 1740. 


N* III. 


Ne III. 


Verſe 26. Enel A de pilpoge| 
30. For that the Siſters of my Mother. 


m „AFTER che death of Semele, ſays Apollodorus 1, the 
other Daughters of Cadmus circulated a report, that ſhe had 
ac 


been connected with a mortal Lover, and forged her intimacy 

with Jupiter: And on this account ſhe was killed by light- 
W ning :” This relation correſponds with Euripides, who makes 
Pentheus afterwards ſarcaſtically ridicule the whole fable of 
the marvellous birth of Bacchus, and alſo affert that the 
WW death of Semele was the conſequent puniſhment of her im- 
pious forgery *: Alcithoe is repreſented in Ovid equally 
guilty of this riley in regard to the divinity, of 
mad 1 0 


At non Alcithoe Minytias orgia cenſet 
Acciplenda Dei, ſed adhuc temeraria Bacchum 
Progeniem negat eſſe Jovis, ſociaſque ſorores 
Impietatis habet. by 
| (Net. I. 4. v. 4.) 


* —— by EopudAns & FT * Kah. n gr, N a 
arp rn Cen, Y xalaiioxolns Ag x tics Toro ixepavruln, Bibliot. 1, 3. 
P. 138, Ed. 1699. 


V, 245» 


I. - LEE Nov. 


BAS. 


Verſe Tvcch 8 | ; TY. 
44 II OT he | 


Imperial ſtare | 
$1. Reſigns to Cadmus, 


 _ ACCORDING to the hiſtorical line of fucceſſon of | 
the Theban Kings, Polydorus, Son: of Cadmus by Harmonia, 
followed his Father in the ſovereignty of Thebes,* ; but Eu- 


ripides here inveſts Pentheus with the royal authority, and 


throws gver him the dramatick dignity of the Monareb, in 
order to render him more abſolute in his commands: Thus 
Cadmus, in the concluſion of the Play, hereafter aſſerts, 
that his Grandſon had the government of his kingdom * : 
Hence we find in Horace, alluding to a dialogue between 
Baechus and Pentheus in this tragedy, the expreſſion of Rec- 


tor Thebarum ?, applied to the latter: And Apollodorus 5 N 


countenances this royal character of Pentheus, & who, ac- 
_ cording to him, having received the kingdom | from Cadmus 
prevented the celebration of the Bacchick Orgies * :” But 
Pauſanias "obſerves with more hiſtorical truth, “ that Pen- 
theus from the luſtre of his birth, and the friendſhip of Cad- 
mus was in high power *. ® 4 * that his command 


7 See my Note on (V. 1304.) * V.1307. 21. Epiſt. 16. v. 74. 

5 nebat N vennbelg 25 Ayavis 'Exion waa K AMα⁰ wane; Thy Naοννj, 
Rib rad ra Vite hau. (L. 3. bp. 95: ed. 1 - Spolet. 1 55 5.) 

Her beds d õ 'Exiorc; io xvt wir xy ab rg u Y, Ghivpa % Faxing 18 gac hig. 
2 p. 719. Ed. Kuhn.) 


4 V. 


it cf oat +» 


was 


was in the nature of a delegated truſt from his aged Grand- 
facher, and not an abſolute ſovereignty in the kingdom of 
Thebes; independent of him, | 


Ne v. 


| Verſe 59. T Curd. "Plz 7? Vils 2 9 zupihuda 
Reſume your Phrygian timbrels, framed by me 
69. And mother Rhea. | 


THE Timbrel has been alfeady mentioned in the Pre- 
Wiminary Eſſay i, as an inſtrument conſecrated to Bacchus 
and Rhea: Thus we learn from Diodorus Siculus, that 
his Goddeſs, frantick through her affection for the death of 

her Lover Attis and het Nurſe, ran into the fields; and filled 
the whole country with her lamentations and timbrels, 
Shaving diſhevelled locks *.” The ancient Poets often al- 
Nude to this favourite ſymbol of this Pagan Goddeſs : Hence 
Ne find in an Orphick Hymn the epithet of Tha dune, 
applied to her; and the Author of another hymn, in honour 
pf her, attributed to Homer, mentions her particular at- 


ut | 
D achment to the timbrel*: There are ſeveral engravings of 
d. Abele, accompanied with the timbrel, inſerted in Mont- 
| = k . e 
nd * See p. 291. 

2 Ger KuoiAny Ba Thr wes rd prigeituoy Prnorogyiar x) Tar it) Ta; ręe od 
74. u A yoni ti; THY xD Arn Von. S rar m GAGAUGET a) Y rvn- 
A ng wirny i woes Xa xalanmnvuimy Ta; ręlxag. (L. 3. c. 59. 


Ed. Weſlelin. vol. 1. p. 227.) 
- . 3. Poetz Græci. Ed. H. Stephens, P · 103. 
F 4h REOT ANY uur T izxn oy. Gehe avaiay 


Ra (Odyſſ. & ed. Clarke, vol. 2. p. 748.) 
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faucon *, and ſome of them with inferiptions to the © Magnæ 
Matri, or The Mighty Mother:“ Thus ſhe is called in the 
ſequel of this play * ; but here, and in other paſſages , ſhe 
has the ſimple appellation of © Mother Rhea,” without the 
addition of the epithet : And Strabo informs us, that ſeve- 
ral Nations honoured Rhea, and inſtituted orgies to her, 
calling her, among other titles, the Mother of the Gods, the 
Great Mother, and Cybele*,” . | 


= O 

= a 

| 

No VI. u 

7 8 
N Hνẽ—a Kg 6 
Zoe te Konres, b 
Atoryeveropes Herb doi, If 


2, Tpoxipules 1 & clip 
Verſe Bupoorovey ae rode 
125. Mot Kowbaiſes el ebgov. 
, O ye Curetes, friendly band, 
You, the bleſt Natives of Crete's ſacred land; 
Who tread thoſe groves, which dark'ning round 
| Ofer infant Jove their ſhelt'ring branches ſpread, | 
The Corybantes in their caves profound, 
The triple creſt high waving on their head, 
13 : This timbrel framed. | 


d. 


| 5 — . vom, 1. pl. fg. 3 98555 7. 9, 10. pl. 1 85 I, 
2 p u nr, to 1 1. 2 7 
of V. 78. „ V. reg N73. N 


pias 4 x) abre rh x) bgινẽuοον vuνννν, pnripa icht. ET S 
pryen x KVH (L. 10. N 719. Ed. Janſon.) 
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- . (tf 27. Act? 


"THIS Antiſtrophe is remarkably perplexed, as appears 


Ce 
© BE from the various interpretations and different readings of the 
e 


Editors and Commentators, The words of the preſent lines 
have particularly embarrafſed them, which I ſhall endeavour 
do explain, as they ſtand printed, The deſign of the Chorus 
is to trace the original invention and progreſſive application 
of the Timbrel to the Bacchick Orgies, They begin with 
an addreſs to the Curetes, a band of conſecrated Cretans, 
and affert that the Corybantes diſcovered this inſtrument for 
the uſe of the Bacchanalians : But this intervening line of 
Auoyeltropes ku muſt be unravelled : The former of theſe 
words will not, according to the Latin verſion of the Cam- 
bridge Editor, imply Jove geniti, or the deſcendents of 
Jupiter, but muſt be conſtrued conſiſtently with its Greek 
derivation from yeo#rvg, which always ſignifies a parent, Jovis 
Genitores, or the Fathers of Jupiter ; They are ſo rendered 
by Caſaubon in his Latin verſion of Strabo *, where this 
whole Antiſtrophe of Euripides is cited; and Heath juſtly 
obſerves the neceſſity of this interpretation * : In regard to 
the latter word &vaz,, this alſo is erroneouſly rendered by 
Barnes, Incolæ, or Inhabitants, but I believe he has no 
authority in ſupport of this verſion ; The moſt common ac- 


1 L. 10. p. 720. Ed, Janſon, | 

* AwymiTogss reddi debet Jovis Genitores non Jove geniti, quod Interpreti 
vulgari placuit. (Not, in Eurip. p. 107.) If it could admit the interpreta- 
non of Joye geniti, the following anecdote from Diodorus Siculus would 
1lluſtrate the expreſſion ; for he aſſerts, © that the moſt ancient Jupiter, 
King of * — ten ſons, who were — ng the Curetes, T, 3 
h νiν U, The wWeodignwire vi08 du mare; yuricoxs , S- 
hilas Kegrlag, (L. 3. C. 61. ed. Weſlelin, vol. 1. p · 230.) OY 


T? 
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ceptation of 5zvac implics a Place of MORO Thu: 
Heſſod, D 20 11 20 


Tebaſo q wpic 2 Yai Pe wh . 
Nuufcuyy (Theog. v. 130.) 11 01 100: 


And it j often uſed in this ſenſe by the Author of tholeſ q 
Hymns, attributed to Homer, and alſo by Oppian *. The 4 
Oxford Editar, Dr. Muſgrave, underſtands the word i in thishf ? 
manner, and tranſlates the line accordingly, natalitia Jovi 
domicilia, referring it to the iſland of Crete, where Jupiter 
was edycated: But then he inteprets Korres in the preceding 
line, as an adjective, correſponding with it, and. not as 2 
ſubſtantive : He produces no autharity in ſuppart « of his 
new conſtruction of the word Kgyreg; and the vague mention 
of a place, between the perſons of the Curetes and Cory-ll 
bantes, very aukwardly interpoſes, nor will the line connect 
with the following Tex without inſerting 22 before i it 
as Dr. Myſgrave has done ip bis Edition; but the metre chen 
claſhes with the correſponding l:ne of the Strophe. Heath, 
in order to interpret theſe words, is obliged to alter them 
into Awyefro & dun, and then he refers them to the] 
court of Saturn, the Father of Joye ©; he alſo deſtroys the 
exclamaxion 1 in the opening of the Antiftrophe, by reading iſ 
7« inſtead of du: But this throws a proſaick effect over the : 
whole ſentence, ang intfodgces three yariatiang, differen 3 


3 Kai buli 2771 Oha. & ed, Clarke, yol. 2. p. 745, See allo | 
p. 730. 257+) > af 


3. K 
1 4 24 zravioie (De Piſcat. I. 5. v. at.) 
See his Note on (v. 121.) | 
6 Vere ict Cureram conybernium, divinique Cretenſes, Jovis C Geni · 


toris (Sapurui ic 
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from the printed text: I am therefore perſuaded, that none 
of the above interpretations has penetrated the real ſenſe of 
this paſſage: In order to unravel it, the fafeſt method is to 
recur to the ancient definitions of the word g9zvau : Now 
Heſychius informs us, that hau is ſometimes uſed to fig- 
nify “ a Perſon, who is heard, as a Player on a flute ? ;” 
and Euſtathius in his comment on Homer, among the varlous 
iy =cceptations of the word, mentions, that perhaps it was 
WT derived from the muſical pipe, ſo that the expreſſion implies 
a Perſon, who till vibrates on the ear with this muſical 


F ſound *:” Thus, according to this idea, H. Stephens in his 


Lexicon * refers us to the authority of Lucian, who tells ffs 
« that for a conſiderable time the viſions of his dream con- 
tinued in his eyes, and the ſound of the voice Sownog 
dwelt on his ear **:** He alſo alludes to a paffage from 
Plutarch, where that Philoſopher aſſerts, © that to guard 
us againſt the dangerous expreſſions of the Poets we ſhould 
conſtantly let this maxim reſound in our ears, &&vAy, that 
Poetry has no great regard to truth '*,” Hence it undoubt- 
edly appears, that the word &vacg will here admit the ſenſe 
of tibiis perſonantes, and Caſaubon in his verſion of Strabo ** 
has imperfeQly rendered it cum tibiis: Reilke alſo in his 

7 O axutpzres wd Toy abs (Vox i tzvAge. ) 

: Oi lire: pal "Opangoy d Paos v. Toy irdoy TAs alt dhe x MO aD 
G07, © ir iyToc av 156 dg. Abr Ul 0 ag er —— al- "pron" 


77 5 A%yog b 6 6 ir xclavnar THY r. (U. 9. P · 12 30. 50.) 
9: Thel, Lin. Græcæ, vol. . p. 620. : 


70 Eu 785 9 2 roc r bre, rav: Xr e Toy Hair is ve S- 
is waffe, x) 1 god Tay «x20 Yiu trauAoge (Somnium. wry i Þ 8. 
Ed. Hemſter.) 


15 Tec. rab ra 8 hn wagaen ge ii ds iz a Los Hanks, org 
Dory f & War ior ig rds Dae ( Aa 3 vol. 2. p. 17. 


Ed. Xylan.) 
L. 10. p. 720. Ed. Janſon, 
14 Notes 
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Notes on Euripides ſays, © that if the Curetes in their dance 
round the infant Jupiter employed pipes, chis reading will 
be then genuine, for it is ſynonymous with guyavacy; fub con- 
centu tibiarum; but he adds, that the Authors. on Mythology 
are to be conſulted on this ſubje&, for he would not give 
himſelf the leaſt trouble in the inveſtigation Such an 
abject indolence as this, conv eyed in ſupercilious terms, en- 
tirely deſtroys all criticiſm, and leaves the Reader to wander 
at large in the unpleaſant region of obſcurity and uncertain · 
ty: It is no unworthy ſpeculation to aſcertain the meaning 
of a paſſage of an immortal Author, which no former Com- 
mentator has yet explained: I proceed therefore to ſhew on 
hiſtorical evidence, that theſe Curetes, or Corybantes, em- 
ployed the pipe upon this occaſion. Strabo, in the tenth 
book of his Geography, has given us the fulleſt account, 
now extant, of theſe ancient Miniſters of Jupiter; and he 
expreſsly tells us, * that there was great variety in the re- 
lation of Hiſtorians on the ſubject of the Curetes: For ſome 
aſſerted, that the Corybantes, Idæi Dactyli -, and Telchines 
were the ſame with the Curetes, while others related, that 
they were nearly allied together, and were diſtinguiſhed 
from each other by ſome trifling difference ; But, continues 
he, they were all of them (to ſpeak conciſely, and according 
to the general notion) certain enthuſiaſtick and Bacchick 


1 FEyarhet; fi Coretes in 3I1a ſua fabulosa circa Jovem vagientem ſaltatione 
etiam tibias adhibuerunt (qua de re conſulendi mythographi, mihi enim 
tanti non eſt ea res, ut digitum propterea extendam) proba erit hæc lectio: 
Significat enim idem atque cvavau ſub concentu ribiarum, (Ad Eurip. 
Animad. p. 202) | SA Ve D © 

#3 Thus Pauſanias aſſerts, that the Idæi Dactyli were the ſame perſons 


Perſons, 
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derſons, who by danees in armour, accompanied with agi- 
ation, noiſes,” cymbals, timbrels, arms, and moreover with 
pipes and acclamations, terrified Mortals at the ſolemnities, 
anden the character of Miniſters, and eſtabliſhed innovations 
-the ſacred rites **:” This Author again in another paſ- 
age records, © that the Perſon, who wrote the Phoronis, re- 
preſented: the Curetes, as Players on the pipe, and of 
brygian extraction“ We alſo learn from Diodorus 
iculus, that Corybas called all thoſe, who celebrated 
vich enthuſiaſm the Orgies of his Mother Cybele, the Cory- 
pantes, ſo denominated from himſelf, and that he married 
Thebe, Daughter of Cilix: Hence, ſays he, pipes were 
ntroduced into Phrygia '*.” Thus we diſcover, that Hiſtory 
nd Mythology confirm the propriety of this alluſion of 
uripides, under the word ua, to the muſical pipes of the 
-uretes and Cory bantes: And theſe perſons are here called 
he Aloyyenc ropeg, or the Parents of Jupiter, in a metaphorical 
enſe, becauſe they were the foſtering Guardians of him, 
then he was committed as an Infant to their cuſtody byhis- 
other Rhea in order to preſerve him from his Father Saturn. 
or, according to the extravagant romance of the fable, as 


lat 


14 Tea ru & ici is Toi; Aoyor; r rg wναιi, vd wit, Ta; auth; Tor; KU 
56 Koguoarla; x} Kabiipeg x) Idaieg Aaxtincs x); Tb amopaniyrur Tar d, 
vyſarel; GAIAW), % jabxpots rug aUTYY Wes GAAGABS An m/ wi 
Tu lr, O var To Whior amavicg bluoinrng; Twas x; Bax xing, O kor 
mots pate Yoges x, 522 x) xvuClnur X, TURTHINY ir, r ab x; Bong 
TAnTlIoVNag rata Ta; iezweyiag is oxnual Nash 1, % Iz dige rr r x06 
s bat. (L. 10. p. 715, Ed. Janſon.) 
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related by Strabo, this God was accuſtomed to ſwallow his 
children, as ſoon as they were born : But Rhea, endeavour- 
ing to conceal the pangs of her travail, and to produce and 
preſerve the young Jupiter, as far as poſkble, ceoperated 
for this purpoſe with the Curetes, who encircling the God- 
deſs with timbrels, and ſuch like noiſes and military dances, 
were deſigned to terrify Saturn, and withdraw the Jofant 
imperceptibly ; and under their care' he was alſo reported ta 
have been educated by them '':” This Geographer in 
another paſſage relates, / that the Curetes, according to the 
Cretan accounts, were the Nurſes and Guardians of Jove, 
and were ſent into Crete from Phrygia by Rhea. Apollo- 
dorus alſo mentions, * that the armed Curetes, Guardians 
of the infant Jupiter, ſtruck their ſhields with their ſpears, 
that Saturn might not hear the cry of the child: This 
military dance of the Curetes, or &9TAs 9x10ts, is often 
mentioned by Strabo ** in other paſſages, beſides thoſe 
already cited; and Pliny aſſerts, that they were the Inven: 
tors of the dance in armoup *',” The ancient Poets often 


37 Terr nod uro pulley toy ie vg vd Arg; eri, i & 10% Keb dogyuoly 
| Siflouiver xalarivy rd Thc T9 Tis que, wiv" Ty 0 Piar ongupirar I- 
mfg bat Ta; dh, x T6 Yen BpiFog in modo worry, wu hebe ti; 
Guru, Ten; 0s re euvigyss Mabily Tus Kögnrag, Of Hr TUATAINY X) rege 
Guy iter x, nile xoprics X; Joguoy wi rollte T1 Oed Ixthntuy Hurnaer Tor 
K e620, x) Angus UTv0Terarla; d Tov vj - 2 ayry d reibe 
tx aitar egal. (L. 10. p. 718. Ed. Janſon.) . ; 
Er Ts Toig Kenlinois dye , Kugnres Aids TeoÞ1i; villa, x) pubs, bis 
| Kpyry» ix SD price Obivleg pro Ths Pings (L. 10. p. 273. Id') ie et 
% Oi % Kuprles tyorhes is Tw @yipy T6 Beifos Cundooerl; Toig dig, Ta; duda; 
u ονννe 5 uy TI; Ti exwdgs Own; 6 Keoyog anden. (L. 1. p- 3» Ed. 1699.) 
29 L. 10. from p. 715 to 715. Ed. Janſon, | 2 
Saltationem armamum Curetes docuere, (Hiſt. Nat, l. 7, c. 57.) 
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allude ta | this fayourite ſtory of Heathen Mythology ; __ G 
(eye iu his Hymn to Jupiter: | 
Od I: Kypiſſes oe we A pi M 
© Tera mendviyei]es, by Koives Ge 1? 

3 es gre, $ Hemm. 
750 (V. 54. 


Around the fierce Curetes (order ſolemn 
Io thy fareknowing Mother I) trod tumultuous 
Their myſtick Dance, and chang'd their ſounding arms; 
Induſtrious with the warlike din to quell 
Thy infant Cries, and | mock the ear of Saturn. 


(Prior, vol. 2. p. 554} 


Thi alſo Nonnus, 
"Arzorooutyu de N 
Ay pe Kpovioww fm Speftey Lu Typo, 
Kecoowny K poulwvog UTOXAZ7 [80% [Goulaige 
| (L. 14 p. 252, Ed, — 1669.) 


* has alſo given us a moſt beautiful picture of 
theſe Curetes thus employed; and his alluſion to their ter- 
rifick creſts exactly correſponds with the poetical epithet of ' 
m ein this paſſage of Euripides; 

Hic armata manus (Curetas nomine Graii 
. Quos memorant Phrygios) inter ſe forte caterva 
| Ludunt, in numerumque exultant ſanguine pleti: 

Terrificas capitum quatientes numine criſtas, 

Dictæos referunt Curetas, qui Jovis illum 

Yagitum in Creta quondam occultäſſe feruntur, 


9D | Cum 
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Cum pueri circum puerum pernice choreã 
Armati in numerum pulſarent æribus ra, 
Ne Saturnus cum malis mandaret adeptus, 
Eternumque daret matri ſub pectore vulnus: 
Propterea Magnam armati Matrem comitantur. 


(L. 2. v. 639.) 


Notwithſtanding the length of the 1800 quotations, I 
hope the Reader will indulge me with the following citation 
from Ovid, ſince it not only illuſtrates the genera] ſubjeR, 
bur confirms with additional evidence my interpretation of 
ova, as the laſt line refers to the pipes of theſe Curetes 
and Corybantes :' 


Ardua jamdudum reſonat tinnitibus Ide, 

Turus ut infanti vagiet ore puer. 
Pars clypeos ſudibus, galeas pars tundit inanes: 
Hoc Curetes habent, hoc Corybantes opus: 
Res latuitpatrem priſcique jmitamina facti 

£ra Dez comites raucaque terga movent : 
Cymbala pro galeis, pro ſcutis tympana pulſant; 

Tibia dat Phrygios, ut dedit ante, modos. 

(Faſt. I, 4. v. 214.) 


Hence I preſume to flatter myſelf, that I have eſtabliſhed 
on the baſis both of Language and Hiſtory the genuine 
ſenſe of this line of Euripides, according to the printed 
text, 

Ayer; ec , 
Jovis Genitores, tibiis perſonantes. 


Buy 
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But I cannot conceal from the Reader, that before I was 
able to diſcover it, and diſſatisfied with the different readings 
and verſions of the former Commentators, I was long inclined 
to ſuppoſe, that inſtead of &wvay we ought to read cord; 
armati, in alluſion to the military dance in armour. This 
epithet would perfectly connect with that of zee, im- 


mediately ſubſequent : And J have lately found that Reiſke 


has anticipated the, ſame idea in his Notes on Euripides. 
There is an engraving from a Medal, inſerted in Mont- 
faucon , where two dancing Figures in armour are repre- 
ſented round an infant Jupiter: and Spanheim on Callima - 
chus refers us to ſome other Medals, which preſerve the 
memory of this ancient ſtory of Mythology. | | 


5 22 Alias ir horde cum ſcutis, & Tewepube; altis galeis. (Ad Eurip. 
nim. p. 102. _ - | 

Une autre medaille, donnee par Triſtan, nous depeint deux Curetes, qui 
frappant leur bouclier, en danſant tout autour d Ventant qui erie. (Antiq. 
Expliq. tom. 1. pl. 8. fig. 3. p. 33.) | 

** Hym, in Jovem. (v. 53.) tom. 2. p. 51.) 


54e 5 


verſe wennde - | 
| 189. This Ges. 1 
" For unactire eaſe 


198. Our age forgets: 


TH r literal tranſlation of the Gieck text bete inpiies 
ce that we have forgot the pleaſures of life, being advanced 
in years *:”” To this obſervation of the aged Cadmus Tires 
ſias replies by ſympathizing with him, and by 6h his 
youth « on the preſent occaſion: = 


Taæbra jo wN ago 


Ku yep 3 16a. 
| Like thee 1 feel new life, i 
Youth ſprings afteſhy and dares the pleaſing toil 


" | 1 
Every Reader will diſcover; that the anſwer of Titeſias 
militates with the former aſſertion of Cadmus z and yet it 
perfectly correſponds with the conduct of the whole ſcene, 
which diſplays the juvenile alacrity of this venerable pair 
under the exulting influence of Bacchick enthuſiaſm : Thus 
Nonnus, 


t The ſentence is i rendered by Heath, Deliciarum obliti ſumus, id eſt, 
Delicati effe, qdamvis ſenes, deſiimus. (Not. in Eurip. p. 400 This in- 
terpretation appears to me forced. 


4 


paceus  _. 1s 
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* Dionyſiaca, I 46. p. 765. Ed. Falkenburg 1569. 


The Cambridge Editor, by ſuggeſting the ſlight alteration 
of Nr into jeg has furniſhed an excellent variation in the 
ſenſe” of this line; for Cadmus will then aſſert, “that he 
and his aged Partner had now delightfully forgot that they 
were old: This preſents a fpirited interpretation, imme- 
diately eonnected with the reply of Tireſias, and the general 
conduct of the ſcene : Barnes has arrogated to himſelf the 
merit of this amendment; and roundly aſſerts, that no one 
before him had ſuſpected any defect: But I have diſcovered, 
that in the margin of that edition of Euripides, formerly 
poſſeſſed by Milton, our Engliſh Poet has there ſuggeſted 
he ſame "ingenious conjefture *; It is written in the ſame 
hand, as the reſt of the manuſcript obſervations, and con- 
equently there can be no doubt of its anthenticity : I have 
herefore the ſatisfaction of reftoring to Milton, the original 
Owner, the right of this poetical criticiſm, which we may 
ſenture to aſſert was the genuine reading of Euripides: Barnes 
n all. ory did not recollect that he had ever teen it. 


* Pot equidem legi deberi 53; pro , & tum ſenſus 1 commo- 
lior erit, ſuaviter ſumus obliti, quod ſenes ſimus; mendam hie nemo ante eſt 
uſpicatus, oſua Barnes. 


3 See oy, ote on the Ion, Ne 4. v. 54. p. 34. 
I will 
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I will here embrace the opportunity of authenticating in 
a more particular manner the Euripides of Milton, than 1 
was enabled to do, when I mentioned it originally in my 
Note on the Ion * : For the ſecond volume only being then 
in my cuſtody, and not having the power of acceſs to the 
firſt, I could not inſert the following particalars, contained 
in the firſt page of the firſt volume: The name of John 
Milton“, with the price of the book at 12s. 6d. and the 
year 1634, appears there on the top of the blank ſheet pre- 
| fixed, and written in his own hand: Under this inſcription, 
the name of Milton ꝰ, and the ſame price, with the omiſſion 
of the year, is copied in a finer ink, and probably by ſome 
other hand, though there is great reſemblance to the former 
in the formation of moſt of the letters; but before the price 
is prefixed the negative mark of pounds. Then the fol- 
lowing teſtimony of Dr. Birch *, written in Latin, and ſub- 
ſcribed by himſelf, is added in the middle of the page to this 
effect: This Book was formerly the property of the moſt 
celebrated John Milton, whoſe name above is written by 
himſelf ; and Notes are every where added to the Margin: 
It paſſed from the Library of Francis Hare, Biſhop of Chi. 
Cheſter, into the Bookſeller's ſhop of John Whiſton, from 
whom I purchaſed it on the 12th of April 1754.” 


0 No 4. V. 4. 

730 Milton OS — 6d. 1634. 
o. Milton. pre. 01. 12 8. 6 d. 

5 Liber hie olim fuit celeberrimi Johannis Miltoni, cujus nomen ab ipfo 
ſupra ſeriptum eſt, Notæque paſſim Margini additz : Ex Bibliotheca Fran: 
citci Hare Epiſcopi Cicellrenſis tranſivit in Officinam Librariam Johannis 
| * a quo cum emebam die 12 Aprilis, 17 54. Tho. Birch. 
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Verſe 201. TIz7;o5 WHpxIoxotge 
Th inſtructions of our Fathers 


208. From earlieſt times deliver'd down, we hold. 


HE RE Cadmus, after profeſſing an implicit veneration 
for the Superior Gods, and a determined reſolution to avoid 
a- ſophiſtical inquiry into the nature of the Demi-Gods, 
aſſerts, ** that neither the received traditions of his Anceſtors, 
coeval with time itſelf, nor the wife diſcoveries of ingenious 
men are to be ſhaken by any argument :” His religious 
ſentiments preſent a remarkable reſemblance to thoſe of the 
Roman Philoſopher, contained in Cicero: For Cotta there 
obſerves, ** that an expreſſion of Balbus infinuated his de- 
termination to defend thoſe received opinions of the immortal 
Gods with all their ſacred rites, ceremonies, and forms of 


religious Inſtitutions : I will always defend them, continues 


he, and have always defended them : Nor ſhall the language 
of the learned or illiterate ever remove that opinion, which 
I have imbibed from my Anceſtors on this ſubje& *:” He 
afterwards aſſerts his determined reſolution to believe them, 
though they could give no reaſonable account of their doc- 


1 Qyod ed credo valebat, ut opiniones, quas 3 majotibus accepimus de 


Dis immortalibus, ſacra, cæremonias, religioneſque defenderem : Ego verd 


eas deſendam ſemper, ſemperque defendi: Nec me ex ea opinione, quam à 
majoribus accepi de cultu Deorum immortalium, ullius umquam oratio aug 
docti aut indocti movebit. (De Nat. Deor. l. 3. c. 3.) 
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trine* ; And that it was alone ſufficient for him, that his 
Fathers had delivered down their traditions *.” But Cicero, 
ſpeaking in his own perſon, aſſerts, that it is the office of 
a wiſe Man to preſerve the Inſtitutions of his Anceſtors in re- 
taining ſacred rites and ceremonies 4: And the expreſs lan- 
guage of the Roman law, as cited by him, enforced the ſame 
implicit veneration : ** Obſerve the rites of Family and 
Anceſtors: Worſhip the Gods, who have been always 
eſteemed celeſtial, and thoſe, whoſe Virtues have exalted 
them to Heaven, as Hercules, Liber, Æſculapius, Caſtor, 
Potlux, Quirinus *:” The former of theſe correſpond to 
the Superior, and the latter to the Inferior Gods, to whom 
Cadmus here alludes. | 


v. 


8 — autem noſtris, etiam nulla ratione reddit, credere, 
Id. c. | 
8 3 Fs enim unum ſatis erat, ita nobis majores noſtros tradidiſſe. 
(Id. c. 4.) 

+ Majorum inſtituta tueri ſacris cæremoniiſque retinendis ſapientis eſt, 
(De Divin. 1. 2. c. 72.) 

s Ritus familiz patrumque ſervanto: Divos, & eos, qui cceleſtes ſemper 
habiti, colunto, & ollos quos endo colo merita vocaverint, Herculem, 
nn, Aſculapium, Caſtorem, Pollucem, Quirinum. (De Leg. I. 2. 
c. 8.) 
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1 Verſe ; 209. Wy eps pucay ve cõ eh Ye 
e nE ods B. None exempt, from all 
d 227. This reverence is his due. | 
8 


d AFTER the preceding aſſertion of Cadmus, “ that the 
God is ambitious of general adoration,” he immediately ſub- 
joins, according to the literal verſion of the Greek text, 
6e that/he is by no means willing to be honoured by num- 
ders! This expreſſion of numbers is explained by Dr. Muſ- 
grave to © ſignify perſons of no conſequence or eſtimation * :*? 
and he refers to two other paſſages of our Poet, in confir- 
mation of this ſenſe of the word &g9pog* : He might have 
added, that the Latin numerus conveys a ſimilar idea in 
Horace: But how can this explication be here admitted 
onſiſtently with the preceding declaration of Cadmus, for if 
Bacchus aſpired at general homage, no number of Votaries 
ould be excepted ? The attempt of Brodzus to interpret 
he ſentence, as an indirect compliment of Cadmus to Tire» 
has, which inſinuated, that nothing can be completely 
appy, in alluſion to the blindneſs of the Prophet,“ is too 
nnatural and forced to be adopted perhaps by any Reader *; 


: Homines nullivs pretii aut exiſtimartionis, 

* Troad v. 476. & Heiacl. v. 997. Ed. Barnes. 

3 Nos numerus ſumus. (L. 1. Epiſt. 2. ». 27.) 

Nihil autem per omnes numetos àugeri volt, nibil ex omni parte 
deatum eſſe ſuſtinet: Hoc ideò infert Cadmus, quod Tireſias, magnus impri- 
nis vates, cœcus eſſet. (In Eurip. Annot. p. 54.) 


2 2 Nor 


— 
k. # 
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Nor is the effort of Emilius Portus more fortunate, who un -- i 
derſtands it, that the God is willing, that no Mortal ſhould 
on account of the number of his years be more reſpefted*” 
An accompliſhed Friend ſuggeſted to me, that this expreſſion, 
implying that Bacchus was willing to be honoured by all, 
yet not by numbers, might perhaps infer, that the God aſ- 
pired to be univerſally, not partially, adored, ar by all in- 
definitely, and not by a finite number of perſons: I conteſs, 
that I cannot acquieſce in this ingenious interpretation; for 
ep puay, or numbers, include the general idea, unreſtrained 
by any qualified limitation; nor can any paſſage I believe be 
produced, where % is thus limited, or oppoſed to any 


more comprehenſive term: The ſame obſervation will apply WM ne 
to the conjecture of Reiſke * ; who ſuppoſes that the words | of 
plug may imply particular claſſes of Men with exception 
to others. Theſe I believe are all the different ſenſes, which 
can probably be extracted from the original words, as they — 
ſtand printed: The text therefore in my judgment is cor. wir 
8 . 8 5 — per 
rupt, and the error certainly lies in the words 9% p49 uw Wi coli 
Theſe are united by Heath, conſtituting the ſingle word * 
Gf uu, and then they preſent the excellent ſenſe, which | 
DR 7 . a 
Play 


$ Arc Tay a; ndr, rulig d 28 wane; Tay zr Deus non vult homines 
ob majorem annorum numerum cæteris honoratiores eſſe. (Cited from the 
Edition of P. Stephens, vol. 2.) 

* A” 4gbudy non intelligo, neque puto fanum ; niſi forte ſint ordines 
claſſes hominum : Sententia tum foret; non vult Deus a certis numeris, cr 
dinibus hominum, ut a juvenibus, c. c. ſolis coli, ſenibus excluſis. (Ad 
42 Animad. p. 103. 

iſtinguens aut diſcriminans neminem, id eſt, citri di ſtinctionem, null 
difcrimine YaRto, amplificari vault, Bacchus ſcilicet: Taſem verbi Jap 8,6 


Egnificationem 1 in lexicis non reperiri fateor, ted non protſus abſimilem vet 
92 
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is conveyed in the Engliſh Tranſlation: This Commentator 
however candidly acknowledges, that no Lexicon gives an 
expreſs ſanRion to this ſignification of the word; but he in- 
clines to think, that it may be collected from a paſlage in 
Plato: He alſo ſubjoins another interpretation, ſimilar to the 
laſt already explained ; but he prefers the idea ariſing from 
his own emendation : I am confident, that he has diſcovered 
the original ſpirit of the ſentence; and I annexed, before I 
read his Note, the ſame ſentiment to it: But, | inſtead of 
veg e, Whoſe authority in this ſenſe is acknowledged to 
be dubious, I offered to read 8:augy *, or Swxpria : Both 
theſe words preciſely convey the ſame idea, implying, nemi- 
nem diſtinguens aut diſcriminans, that Bacchus is ambitious 
of general homage without the exception of an Individual. 


dap ute dai invenire eſt apud Platon. de Legib. lib. 7. p. 818. edit. H. Steph. 
Md „ble x; nuigay αενονEaMαν άjð:s uy, Poteſt etiam forſan legi, ſed 
minus commode mea ſententia, 3. d 83 avzeodu: 9iau, ita loco reddito, 
per nullum autem numerum hominum certum et a ceteris diſcriminatum 
coli vult. (Not. in Eurip. p. 108.) 

* The word daes is defined by Heſychius Na,, & MHlN¹ (Vox 
624p879,) It occurs in the Alcmene of Eurepides, 

\ Ila ils Mae. 
(Ed. Barnes, p. 449. v. 24.) 


= This word is uſed by our Poet in a preſerved fragment of one of his 
ays, 

Tire 0 

Along Nang CD, 1 Y wiicouas 

| (Ed. Barnes, p. 477. v. 29.) 


2 3 N* X. 
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i 20130 

' , 1. 50 EB 
verſe Anne wee, s 
276, T; by EC * 
The Goddeſs Ceres one, | 


291. She 1 is the Earth, call her by either name. 


THE Goddeſs Demeter, or Ceres, is here called Pliny 
mous with the Earth : This title of Demeter, when analyzed, 
implies © Mother Earth:“ Thus Diodorvs Siculus afferts, 
e that the Zgyptians called the Earth © Mother,” as the 
receptacle of all productions, and that the Græcians termed 
it Demeter from a ſmall variation in the word thropgh 
time: For, continues he, the original appellation was Ge 
meter (or Mother Earth) as atteſted by Orpheus in the ſol- 


lowing line; 


Th, pirng cel, Arfairnę WAG oworeuge ", 


This Hiſtorian alſo records in another paſſage,. © that 
Men conſidered the Earth as Demeter: For it is certain, that 
Mother Earth was addrefied by the ancient Poets and My. 
thologiſts under the appellation of Demeter: And thoſe 
things, delivered in the Poems of Orpheus, and exhibited 
at the celebration of the myſteries, correſponded to this 


I T* & you demie ae vu Ovopiry vronauCarlay n goa yrgrion! 
X T2,  ExXnvacs & rar TagaTrhnoius Anunilge ra, Beaxy kflocltbrions Ai 707 
xe 7s Atgews* To ve W j wouatobas nv puree: xabary 9 Tov Orgia 
ede. 5 * (Le 1. e. 12 cd. W. elſelin. p. 16. vol. 1.) 


idea." 


ns Is / 


— 
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idea.“ Thus Cicero obſerves, © that Ceres derived her 
name from bearing corn, as it were Geres, the initial letter 
being changed by accident, as among the Græcians; for ſhe 
was called Demeter, as it were Gemeter by them?*.” I have 
already mentioned in my Preliminary Effay * the great vene- 
ration paid to this Pagan Goddeſs, in gratitude for her com- 


munication of the imparted bleſſing of the gift of corn to 


Mankind: But we may here add the authority of Dlodorus 
Siculus, „that as the Author of the greateſt benefits, ſhe 
received the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours, ſacrifices, feſtivals, 
and ſolemnities not only among all the Græcians, but among 


almoſt all the Barbarians, who participated of this nouriſhing 
food.“ Thus Ovid, 


Prima Ceres unco glebas dimovit aratro; 
Prima dedit fruges, alimentaque mitia terris. 
(Met. 1. 5. v. 342. 


* Tös &v0puTre; Thr yn Anunleas vH noaling yep d Tay Gpxaivy womilar x} 
puboyga Pur Thr Anprleay yav wnlipe oo29xyoeveadart ov Parc Nt TENG tics Th Te 
d dic Tir Ogfingy Womnpuarw!, X) Th Wxgtioayjpirc ware Ta; vr. 
(L. 3. c. 62. Id. p. 231 
Mater autem eſt à gerendis frugibus Ceres, tamquam Geres ; caſuque 
prima littera itidem immutata, ut à Grzcis; nam ab illis quoque Any 
quaſi Tyw7712, nominata eſt, (De Nat. Deor. J. 2. c. 27.) Tum fi eſt Ceres 
a gerendo (ita enim dicebas) Terra ipſa Dea ett, & ita habetur; quz eſt 
enim alia Tellus? (Id. I. 3. c. 20.) 

* P. 232, f 

Mexico yag &, yalay ar yoroulvyy imifÞariorotur , x, vc 
In 0 boglay x; c EYAACT AWE ATW), & cy ENU, ware, GANG X, T%;6 
DA - oyt0ov Toi; RagCagoc, ooo Th; reapig rabrn; ix2na1,0%% (L. 5. c. 08. 


Ed. Weſſelin. vol. 1. P · 385 9 


2 4 Ne XI. 
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Verſe 327. Obr' ev Tg7wY voc eig. 


Thy deep malady 
349. No medicines, ſave theſe, have pow'r to heal. 


THIS paſſage is certainly intricate. According to the 
verſion of Brodeus *, Barnes *, and Reiſke *, Tireſias aſſerts 
to Pentheus, thar ba was not diſordered without the oppor- 
tunity of a remedy, as he had himſelf already ſuggeſted the 
proper relief to lis inſanity: But Heath“ with more judg- 
ment obſerves, © that the word $eguazxz in the preceding 
line ſignifies nat only medicines and poiſons, but every ſpe- 
cies of charms and inchantments: And therefore Tireſiaz 
here inſinuates to Pentheus, that he was faſcinated by the 
anger of Bacchus, and had begun to give marks of inſa- 
nity :” Dr. Muſgrave * alſo correſponds wo this idea in 
his interpretation. I prefer the opinion of theſe laſt-men- 
tioned Criticks to that of the former ; nor can I adopt the 


Nos enim #gritudinis. animi tui remedia omnia ſuggeſſ mus. (in Eurip. 
Annor. p. 54.) 

# Ncque tamen fine hiſce remediis tibi oblatis jam animo ger ES, 

3 Neque propterca infauis, quia his medicamentis cares. (Ad Eurip 
Animad. p. 104.) 

'* Ta gdpuaaa enim non medicamenta ſ lum aut venena dna, ſed 
preterea omne enus veneficicrum incantamentorum et faſcinationum : Dicit 
igitur Tirelias Pevtheum Jam tugc a Baccho irato faſcinatum et mente cap- 
* iratum occ pie. (Not. in Eurip., p. 109.) 

5 Neque nunc, extri vim coruta, animo s iter mentem 1p 
| Fang eie corrupram, | 
= 
unneceſſary 
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unneceſſary alteration of yoocs into voor ©, ſuggeſted by Sca- 
liger, which the Engliſh Tranſlator ſeems to hire fol- 


lowed. 


No XII. | 


Verſe 367. Iehelg d S puy wos cio Jog. 


392. His rage bodes rage. 


1 HE Engliſh Reader, in order to underſtand this vas | 
ſage, muſt be informed, that the name of Pentheus, in the 
Grecian Language, is nearly ſynonymous with es, pen 
thos, implying grief: Here therefore Tireſias plays uponihe 
word, and inſinuates,“ that Pentheus may occaſion priel to 
the family of Cadmus:” Thus Bacchus aſſerts in the ſequel 
of the Play, in alluſion to the ſame wittieiſm, 


'Eyouvguxyoo Tv Edel tie (V. 508.) 
Thy name is rightly ominous of grief. (V. 547.) 


This ludicrous cuſtom, of analyzing the proper names of 
perſons, and deriving ominous inferences from their different 
ſignifications in their ſtate of analyſis, appears to have prevailed 
among the Grecian Poets of the firſt reputation; and is one 
of thoſe very uncommon inſtances of a falſe ſpecies of wit 


or of a vitiated taſte, which can be fairly imputed to their 


enlightened and elegant Minds: This name of Pentheus, if 
ye recollect his unfortunate cataſtrophe, was extremely open 
to this ſpecies of prevailing humour : And Theocritus has fal- 
len into the ſame ſnare of temptation with our Poet: 


7 Neque tamen fine his remediis ad ſanam mentem reCuceris, (Cited 
from tze Note of Barnes) 


ni kr dens wöbile, 2 8 Lane FONG: 
bes : x (Idyll. 26. v. 24) 


And grief, not Pentheus, fre de mountain brought, | 
(Fawkes Theoc, Id. 26. v. 340 
Thus alſo Nonnus, 
Lot Toryg joiner Ebevſo x poðZ'1ag So lu fois 
Terps Sac roi gcc e. 
(Dionyfiaca, l. 46. p. 780. Ed. Falken. I 569.) 


T hae is allo a line of Charemon, where the ſame witticiſm 
occurs: 
IIe heb eco] ovpuPopors ET a % 


Bat we may trace perhaps, even from Homer himſelf, the 
-adtiquity of this mixed ſpecies of falſe wit; for we find in 
tie Odyſſey, 
H roy" Igo; cipog eniomogoy Kono eee MAL. 
Kt e (L. 18. v. 72) 


Irus alaſs! ſhall Irus be no more, 
Black fate impends, and this the avenging bour 2 
2 (Pope, Qdyif. B. 18. v. 82.) 


Thoogh this paſſage has been differently underſtood, as 


Tonk "TOR inclined to think that we mould read Nhe, Fata. 

This line is cited from the Commentary of Columna on the Fragments of 
Ennius in his edition of them, printed at Naples in 1590. (p. 370.) But 
he does not there inform us, where ir originally occurs: Athenæus twice 
mentions Chzremon, as a Tragick Writer, (L. 1. c. 1. & L. 11. c. 2.) 


appears 


ö 


„ wm wo iy 


- 
ao >. ®- 
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appears from Heſychius and Euſtatius *, I am fatisfied in 
my own mind; that a colluſion on the work was intended 
for Homer has himſelf given us, in the commencement of 
this * the reaſon of the appellation of Irus: 


| 4 


WP | "Toov de veo! ahr ſrailts, 
Oůex weer Au,, OTE x rig CNW Ole 
(L. 1 8. v. 7.) 


But Irus his Aſſociates call'd the Boy, 
Practis'd the common Meſſenger to fly, 
Irus, a name expreſſive of the employ. 


(Pope. Odyfl. B. 16. v. 11.) 


And the Engliſh Commentator in his Note on the Tranſlation. 
of our Engliſh Poet has this ſenſible remark : „I confeſs I wiſh 
Homer had omitted theſe little colluſions of words ; ; he ſports 
with "Tgog a:pog : It is a low conceit, alluding to the derivation 
of Irus, and means, that he ſhall never more be a Meſſen- 
ger: But Homer is ſeldom, if ever beſides *, guilty of this 


forced 


* "Ipoc Zipogy © dr It. (Vox les.) 

* Tavrdy TY "Igos xaxdiges K $jpct9THTEE Tg xaxolAior & &% zh % "To Frvog 
ET; 720% Loon x) Toy ooiur* "H x) &MAws dige, & ln, zo Tpory 
KMA 710. n&openvos : This laſt ſenſe of Euſtathius appears to correſpond with 
the idea of an intended play on the words, 

5 See the Note on Odyſſey, B. 18. v. 82. 

* The expreſſion of Avonagic, applied to Paris in the third Iliad by Hee- 
tor (v. 39.) and that of va to Troy in the nineteenth Odyſley (v. 260.) 
allude only to the misfortunes produced by them, aud not to any inauſpicious 
idea derived from their names: Thus kuſtathius i in his comment on the 
former obſerves, that the title of Avowapy; is the ſame, as that of Alsiraęic in 
Puripides, or that of are; - and that Aleman united in one line both the 
titles of AJorogig & Airirags;, and ſome other Poet uſed the expreſſion of 
Aiver: And thus Ilion was called xax0;240y, not becauſe there was any thing 
Ju- omened in the app-Uation, but becaule it ought not to be mentioned. 


alo- 
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forced humour: The Dramatick Triumvirate of the Greek 
Tragedians, Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, appear to 
have been much devoted to it, and therefore we may fairly 
infer, that it was agreeable to the reigning faſhion of Athens 
in thoſe days: The former of them, Zſchylus, has thus 
alluded to the name of Prometheus in his Play of that title, 
and to that of Polynices no leſs than three different times in 
his Seven againſt Thebes * : He has alſo tortured the name of 
Artaphrenes in his Perſe ?, and that of Helena in his Aga- 
memnon . The next, Sophocles, has thus unſeaſonably 


Alea. eo; Agi. zig Ebpuri ng airoras Qno1w, we X; Ty EAtehs Soorhirar* did 15 
iZaſyine Ogvyos aPogpny ide T Akxpay Hęgaili bpPorigx ini dee x) 
airiTag; xcuHwov EAA Buliartign* Sev x) aivnrivny Fregbs Tis nen av m8 17 
EA sro EN Tyy Ne xanoiatoy xard, 5&x ors doPnuer 1 duo 
Tropa, A os Ono tuo! ix ooparizs (Ed. Baſil. 1588, II. 3. p. 85.) 
The ſame remark in regard to effect is inſerted in his comment on the paſſage 
in the Odyſſey, where he aſſerts that theſe expreſſions did not ariſe from 
any vitiouſneſs in the names, but becauſe they were the Authors of Evils, 
Og & Qavairnhla xanoiuy, GAA T4 xaxay iytvorlo a. (Id. Odyſſ. 19. p. 260.) 
The Av9s2\iy occurs in the Oreſtes of Euripides. (v. 1391.) 
7 vFeudwrtuws os Jaiors TipounIiz = 
Kad avroy up oe 07 c Os. (V. 86.) 
T *Eturliaguy S Love Bia 
Alg 1 iy T1A&vT7 TE tdaT&uercs 
Kast. (V. 585.) | | 
Exori oF; xa gle IToAuveixn N. (V. 664.) 
"Os Nr ceba; nam imwwpiny 
Kai woAuveinerc 
"NAT archer Nav (V. 837.) | 
9 Ao P pnelyy g 700 ecyoy MUIts 
et»; Yap auTg dv o . (V. 669.) 
Here, ſays the Scholiaſt, he alludes to the etymology of the name of Arta - 
phrenes, as 5 rag Peivas x Ggerias * ag. 
10 Exel eerrorrw; ; 
*Exeres TNT reg tizlonig, (V. 698.) 


ſported 


. 


8 
$ 
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ſported with the analyſis of Ajax a1: And our Poet is not only 
guilty of the repeated witticiſms on Pentheus in the two 
inſtances, already cited in this Play, but he twice harps in the 
Phœniſſæ on the idea ariſing from the divided terms of 
Polynices; | ; 


Aeg & A Tloawehum r? 

"E910 c He oui v Eαν oye (V. 640.) 
Well did thy Father give thee 

A name portenditg conteſt and much ſtrife. | 

(Potter, v. 752.) 


1 U U, & Ho bienneg, ug 27 Smuee. (V. 1 500. 
Poor Polynices! fatal was thy name 
Portending ſtrife. (Potter, V. 1670.) 


The chaſte judgement of Quintilian has deſervedly branded 
with the epithet of © frigidum,” or cold, this deduction from 
the name of Polynices in our Poet, as an argument for his 
manners: The words of this accompliſhed Critick apply with 
equal force to all the other paſfages infected with this fa vou- 
rite cuſtom: © Nam et illud apud Euripidem frigidum 
ſane, quod nomen Polynicis,. ut argumentum morum, frater 
inceſſit “.“ It appears from the fragments of the Roman Tra- 
gedians, ſtill preſerved, that they, who tranſlated the Græ- 
it A, ai* Thc av r my a0 ibu | 
KF yg wear) Me ui jd . 427) 
Here ry the Sol; ; it was — — to refer misfortunes to the 


lignification of proper names, Erl rdre 4 S2X4407g0Tov To ee; rg 01040145 


ige rag ovuPogag. 
5? Init, Orat. L. 5. e. 10. Ed. Burman, vol. 1. p- 405. 


3350 FBA 
cian Poets, adhered to this ſpecies of wit, though to a Roman 


ear, unacquainted with the derivation of the original words, 


the ænigma was abſolutely unintelligible in the Latin Lan- 
guage: Thus Ennius, | 

Andromachæ nomen qui indidit rectè indidit. 

Quapropter Parim Paſtores nunc Alexandrum vocant. 


Theſe lines are preſerved by Varro, who informs us, 
that they were copied from Euripides; and he juſtly cenſures 
Ennius in the following words: “ He has failed in his at- 
tempt to imitate Euripides, and to deduce the etymology; 
for the derivations in the Greek language are obvious, and 
Euripides aſſerts, that the name of Andromache was given to 
her from her contention with a Man : But who could com- 
prehend this ſignification in the verſe of Ennius in regard to 
Andromacha or Paris, who was called in Grace Alexan- 
der?? The learned Scaliger in his Conjectanea on 
Varro refers us to two other paſſages, beſides thoſe already 
cited in Euripides, where this licence was indulged : The 
former glanced at the bloody banquet of Thyeſtes, correſ- 
ponding to his name, 


"Emreorvjuct dermva Ov: 58 


23 Tmitari dum voluit Euripidem & ponere etymon eſt lapfus : Nam Euri- 
pides quod Græca poſuit, etyma ſunt aperta: Ille ait ideo nomen additum 
Andromachz, quod arp; weaxirui. Hoc Eunii quis ou intclligere in 
verſu fignificari, 


Andromachæ nomen qui indidit, rectè indidit, 
Aut Alexandrum ab eo appellatum in Gracia, qui Paris fuiſſet. 
(De Ling. Lat. I. 6. p. 79. Ed. 1591 4 


4 Vic Euripides de Thyeſte, ut citant Grammatici; et de Apolline, Citat 
Macrobius, (Ed. Varron. 1581. p. 146.) 


IS This fragment is not inſerted in the edition of Euripides by Barnes or 


by mae, and I know not from what Grammat ian Scaliger copied it. 


And 


we, 
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And the other in a fragment of the Phaeton of our Fort, pre- 
ſerved by Macrobius **, played on the word Apolb, as de- 
rived from his deſtroying power by the rays of the fun: _ 
— — 
Oe, A ißt pode M ** (Goiles 


The Engliſh Reader has a fair opportunity of feeling the 
abſurdity, ariſing from this wanton diſplay of wit, by re- 
calling to his memory ſeveral paſſages in Shakeſpeare, who 
was much addicted to it. I will mention only one where he 
ſurpaſſes all his Predeceſſors from the rank exuberance of his 
luxuriant fancy. | 


K. Rich. What comfort, Man? how is't with aged Gaunt ? 


Gaunt. Oh, how that name befits my compoſiton! 
Old Gaunt, indeed ! and gaunt in being old : 
Within me Grief hath kept a tedious fiſt ; 
And who abſtains from meat that is no: gaunt ? 
For fleeping England long time have Iwatch'd; 
Watching breeds leanneſs, leanneſs is all gaunt : 


is Alii cognominatum Apollinem putant & @T6Aavia 7 gas ; exanimat 
enim et perimit animantes, cum peſtem intemperie caloris immittet, ut Euri- 
pides in Phaetonte. (Saturn. I. 17. c. 17. ed. 1670. p 273.) 

17 Thus this word "ATo>aw', Apollinem, is rightly printed in the Scholiaſt 
of the Oreſtes of our Poet (On v. 1 390.) where theſe lives are cited, and in 
Scaliger on Varro, and alſo in the edition of our Pœt by Dr. Muſgrave 
(vol. 3. p 579.) But Gronovins, Editor of Macrobius, and alſo Barnes in 
his Euripides has erroneoufly printed it *AzcA\uy, Apollo, | 

Thus Scaliger and Muſgrave reads x24, but theScholiaſt on Oreſles, 
Gronovius, Editor of Macrobius, and Barnes have /abſtituted x»77n, in 
the future tenſe, 1 


The 
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The pleaſure that ſome fathers feed upon 
12 ſtrict faſt, I mean my children's looks; 
therein faſting, thou haſt made me gaunt. 


- - Gjunt am! for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 


cToichard II. A. 2. 8. 1.) 


Such ribaidry, as this, is even unworthy of the ſportive 
levity of tie Comick Thalia, and totally incompatible with 


the ſolemn leportment of the Tragick Melpomene. 


No XIII. 


Orla, Wr Orc, 
Orla Þ, d word yt 
Verſe 372. Teb rea +00; Pepetge 
Holy, by the Gods rever'd, 
Holy Queen, who joy'ſt to wave 
397. Oer the earth thy golden wing. 


THE Latin Verfion of Canter, Barnes, and Muſgrave, 
gives no determined appellation to the Pagan Goddeſs, here 
invoked by the Chorus; but by tranſlating "Oo under the 
epithet Sancta only characterizes her by adjectiFves, without 
the ſupport of any ſubſtantive expreſſed: The Reader ,is 
therefore left to his own imagination to aſcertain with prc- 
ciſion the identity of this Female Divinity, I think we may 
venture to affert, that the Athenian Theatre was certainly 
at no loſs to —— the object of addreſs; nor would ſo 
4 | clear 


n 


7e 
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clear a Poet, as Euripides, begin a choral ode, by conſound- 
ing the;Audiencewith a ſtring of epithets : If therefore there 
exiſts any difficulty in the paſſage, it either aviſes from our 
ignorance. in the Greek Language, or in the Pagan Mytho- 
logy. The firſt Commentator, who to my knowledge has 
attempted to explain the object of invocation, is Heath: And 
he imagines, that there are two diſtinct Goddeſſes to which 
the Poet here alludes: For, according to his idea, © the 
Chorus in the firſt place addreſſes Themis, and then Neme- 
fis, whom Pauſanias, continues he, relates to be uſually re- 
preſented by the Smyrnæans with wings: But this very 
circumſtance is mentioned by Pauſanias, as extraordinary, 
and peculiar to the Smyrnæans, ſince he aſſerts, immediately 
before this obſervation, ** that neither the ſtatue of Nemeſis 
in Attica, nor any other antient repreſentation of this God - 
deſs had wings: It is therefore very unnatural to ſup» 
poſe, that Euripides here alludes to the Goddeſs Nemeſis z 
nor is the object of this addreſs double, but confined to one 
Divinity: It would not only augment the difficulty of aſcers 
taining them to increaſe the number of Perſons ; but it would 
in a great meaſure deſtroy the awful ſolemnity of the ap- 
peal. 1 | 

There is more probability, as well as propriety, con- 
tained in the other ſuppoſition of this Critick, that the God 


1 Thewida primo loco Chorus alloquitur, deinde Nemeſin, quam Deam 
a Smyrnzis alatam effingi ſolere tradit Pauſanias. (Attic. p. 82. Not. in 
Eurip. pP. 109.) N ny 


. Nixe 802 1&70 73 Aαν. N,, zur ako @rTolnlas Thy apyalnr 
Trin Þ Epograieg 74 apiörala Ears Ne ahh ode rigor, (Ln l. Co 34. 


p. 82.) 
Aa ; deſs 
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deſs Themis is the object of this invocation: This con- 
jecture he might have enforced by obſerving the great vene- 
ration paid by the Ancients to this Pagan Deity: Homer 
deſcribes her, as preſiding over the feaſts of the Gods, and 
diſtributing nectar to them * : Heſiod makes her the ſecond 
Wife of Jupiter, and aſſigns her Eunomia, Juſtice, and Peace, 
for her three Daughters: Theſe are expreſsly ſtiled in Pin- 
"" | | 


| Xpvoee, 


TIzidss evErAs Ocpuiſoc, (Olym. Od. 13. v. 11.) 


© The golden Daughters of Themis,“ as ſhe herſelf is 
honoured in this paſſage of Euripides with the epithet 
puree *, or golden, to denote her tranſcendent excellence: 
But I do not recollect any authority among the Ancients, 
where the appendage of wings is aſſigned to Themis, which 
is an eſſential characteriſtick of the Divinity here invoked : 
I therefore imagine, that another Goddeſs, and not Themis, 
is the preſent object of contemplation : In order to aſcertain 
her, let us conſider the fituation of the Chorus: The royal 
Pentheus has juſt left the ſtage, after expreſſing the violence 
of his indignation againſt the Prophet Tireſias, as Votary of 
Bacchus, and alſo againſt the effeminate Stranger, the dif- 


— —— „ — — TTY . 1 Py — | CO —_ ä 2 Sth a 1 FO = 


z Il. 15. v. 88 & 95. 

Theog. v. goo & 9ot. 
FThbis cannot be conſtrued with the manuſcript reading of ενν, for it 
ought then to be ypoiw, yet Canter in his Latin verſion has fallen into 
this grammatical error by rendering y2v0re witevye, aureas alas: And Dr. 
Muſgrave {cms to have committed the ſame in his Note, where he interns 
the original ai vy: in the Greek text: Cur enim diceret Sanctimoniam alas 
aureas in terri ,crere* The wor] Slica, inſtead of it, is a ſubilitu- ed inno- 
vation of Barnes, which no more corre ponds, than the other, to the metre 
of the Antiſtrophe. 


guited 


na% ͤ K 


guiſed God himſelf, and the divine Leader of theſe Bac- 
chanalians, whom he threatens to puniſh with lapidation * : 


Hence the Female Chorus, alarmed with the conduct of this 


imperial Atheiſt, would naturally invoke with their ſuppli- 
cating ſong in this moment of horror the ſacred Goddeſs of 
Piety or Religion: It remains however to ſhew, that the 


original words, and the poetical attributes correſpond to 


this amiable Divinity: This eſſential circumſtance is en- 
tirely omitted by Muſgrave * and by Reiſke*, who both 
have juſtly conceived that Sanftimonia, according to their 
expreſſion, was the Goddeſs here deſigned : But the former, 
inſtead of illuſtrating the printed text of his Author, ſports 
with his own conjectures, and ſubſtitutes even a Latin ver- 


ſion, correſponding to one of them: The latter roundly - 


aſſerts, that 5:2 is a ſubſtantive,” and not an adjective, and 
leaves the incredulous Reader to diſbelieve the truth of it. 
I proceed therefore to eſtabliſh the grammatical fact, that 
the Goddeſs Oc, or Piety, is here implored. The word 
ot twice occurs in Homer, independent of any other ſub- 
ſtantive there expreſſed; | 


ou Goin noe} Alem dior. — —(Odyl. I. 16. v. 423.) 


Ob coy Xloubruow em d su D. (Ib. I. 22. v. 412.) 


+ V. 356. 5 Cur enim diceret Sanctimoniam? 

oO eſt nomen ſubſtantivum & fictum numen, O Sanctimonia. (Ad 
Eurip. Animad. p. 104.) The Italian Tranflator Carmeli in his Narraz.one, 
prefixed to the Bacchæ, ſuppoles that Venus is the Goddeſs here invoked by 
the Chorus (Tom. 7. p. 21.) But in bis Nate, fubjoined to the Text, he 
aſſerts, that Juſtice, or Themis and Aftrza, as (he was called by the An- 
cients, is the object of invocation, (Id. p. 80 & 81.) 
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But Fuſtathius conſiders the expreſſion in both theſe paſ. 
ſages, as elliptical, and ſuppoſes ſome ſubſtantive underſtood 
to ſupport the epithet i : There is no neceſſity however 
for this interpretation, ſince dn occurs in the fame manner 
in other places : Thus in the Hymn to Apollo, commonly 
attribured to Homer, as Clarke in his Note on the laſt men- 
tioned paſſage of the Odyſſey obſerves: 
"Ng yop T& wife oͤrln ined, 
Odyſſ. &c. vol. 2. p. 693. Ed. Clarke, 
I alſo find in Pindar the following exclamation : 
| Oe ic 
Kr 50% 0t Wore YRAV 3 
Pyth. Od. 9. v. 62. 


And Ariſtophanes has even connected another adjective 
with it; | | 
K&yw vc % W ] dv TE Wacty Se. 
Plutus, v. 682. 

Beſides theſe reſpectable Authorities, Demoſthenes in his 
Oration againſt Midias has twice uſed the word ori on the 
moſt ſolemn occaſion: Kei re Ji, 89 öl, vr dοο 83) 
iron od Eproduy 7G rer Moy *3 Neither the Gods, nor 
Religion, nor any thing elſe was an obſtacle to this aſſer- 


7 To & 83 Goin, avri v8 de Harriplas Toner, At. yas rd Bun, 
roland 74* d in, ws wh ici dia din, 1 Benn, 1 weak T6 To; di pawl 
Smeg tac. Ev Os To &x Goin Mita T6 xn, d T6 Wx1, AnPlir 476 x0wg” is 
Ayn, sri dx 60m wyn, To rg yoda 

Ed. Taylor, vol. 2. p. 124. Here ſays the Editor, Ita Editi et MS. 
conſtantiſſimè, 'Ociar ; Solus Wolfius Oer. (P. 186.) 


tion: 
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tion: Kal 70 Ths dias, ori diror eg T0 Tejuoy ² 70 Jane,, 
rumd herren: Whatever is venerable or awful in Religion 
has been violated by him.” The learned Reader may find 
more authorities from Herodotus and Plato in ſupport of 
cole, as a ſubſtantive, under the article of the word in the 
Lexicon“ of H. Stephens, to whom I am indebted for the 
paſſages, cited from Demoſthenes, and Ariſtophanes ;. But 
Heſychius ** has alſo the word #1, which he has defined by 
ug, I thought it a deference due to the teſtimony of 
Fuſtathins to enter into this verbal criticiſm in order to 
eſtabliſh the validity of ia againſt his opinion, before 
cited in his comment on Homer. I now proceed to ſhew, 
that the poetical attributes in this paſſage of Euripides cor- 
reſpond with the Goddeſs of Religion or Piety: She is here 
ſaid to be rorve Yew, or revered by the Gods themſelves ; 
and can any appellation be better adapted than this, which 
is confirmed by the following beautiful and 3 ad- 
dreſs of Statius to Pietas? 


Summa Deum Pietas, cujus gratiſſima cœlo 
Rara profanatas inſpectant numina terras : 


9 * Id, 133. In both paſſages Dr. Taylor has tranſlated Orla, by Religio. 
10 Vol. 2. P. 1518. 1 Vox Ogio. 


12 Thus Statius in another paſſage makes the Goddeſs her{-!f aſſert, that 
ſhe often oppoſes even the will of the Gods: 


Ac ſzpe Deorum | 
Obftaturam animis, 
(Theb. l. rr. v. 466.) 


Montfaucon mentions on a Medal of Antoninus Pius a temple with the in- 
ſcription to Pietas, (Antig. Expliq. tom. 2, p. 121.) 


AaJ Huc 
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Huc vittata comam, niveoque inſignis amiduß, 
Qualis adhuc præſens, nullaque expulſa nocentum 
Fraude rudes populos atque aurea regna colebas. 


Fp. I. 3. ep. 3. v. 5. 


Ihe general epithet of yas, or golden, is alſo applied 
with fingular propriety to this tranſcendent Goddeſs, as the 
Roman Poet calls her reign on earth a golden one: And 
he repreſents her in his Thebaid, as flying from the-field of 
battle to heaven at the ſight of Tifi iphone, in order to make 
her complaint before Jupiter : 


Dejectam in lumina pallam - 
Diva trahit, magnoque fugit queſtura Tonanti. 
I.. 11. v. 496. 


This we may candidly admit, as an authority in point, in 
ſupport of the wings of this Goddeſs. | 


, 
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Ne XIV. 


Tieor S ay e TUS 
Bugezgs 79)2jp8 poo 
Kapriceow coupe 
H one XGA NG EVO ju2VG; 
Tlzpicos Miaweiog dp, 
Verſe 409. Eee xAmns O] 


Oh ! that at Paphos I were laid, 
Careleſs beneath ſome fragrant ſhade, 
Where from an hundred mouths through meads, 
Which ſpring's eternal verdure know, 
His rich train the Barbarick River leads, 
And viſiting the plants and and flow'rs 
Supplies the ſoft-deſcending ſhow'rs ! 
Or up Pieria's craggy brow 
Might I my footſteps bend, 
In whoſe enchanting ſoft retreats 
+ The Muſes love to form their ſeats, 
442. Then to Olympus? hallow'd heights aſcend! 


The Chorus, having wafted their ſublime imagination to 
Cyprus, is now tranſported to the favourite Paphos of Ve- 
nus in that enchanting Iſland : Hence the Goddeſs derived 
her title of Paphia, which the Weſtern diſtrict of Cyprus ſtill 


retatas to this day l. 


 Sanvs's Travels, p. 218. Dapper Deſcriptiow des Ifles de L'Archipel. 
p. 28. Thevencc's 1'ravels to the Levant, Ed. Harris, vol. 2. p. 83 1. 
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The attachment of Venus to this conſecrated Iſland is 
often celebrated by the Pagan Poets: Hefiod * repreſents it 
as the place of her birth; and hence her title of KuTpoyans 
in Pindar *; but Homer *, Tacitus *, and Pomponius Mela * 
aſſert, that ſhe alighted here, when ſhe emerged from the 
Ocean: Our Poet has juſt emphatically called Cyprus © the 
Iſland of Aphrodite ?;” and Dionyſius Periegetes terms it © the 
lovely city of this Deity * :” Her ſacred area and effenced 
altar at Paphos is ded in the Odyſſey ?, and in the 
Zneid 0 and Thebaid ** ſhe is there honoured with a temple 
and an hundred altars, which Virgil paints, as glowing with 
Sabzan frankincenſe, and exhaling ever-verdant chaplets : 
We are not to conſider theſe beautiful expreſſions entirely 
as the romance of Poetry, fince Hiſtorians and Geographers 
unite- in atteſting the particular 'adoration of this amiable 
Goddeſs at Paphos: Thus Strabo *, Pauſanias u, and 
Pliny 4, ſpeak of the ſhrine of Venus in that City; and 
Tacitus not only informs us in his Annals, © that it was the 
moſt ancient in the Hand of Cyprus; but he aſſerts in 
his Hiſtory, *©* that Titus, ſon of Veſpaſian, was ſeized with 
the inclination of viſiting the temple of the Paphian Venus, 
ſo highly diſtinguiſhed both by Natives and Foreigners 
We next proceed to conſider ws . of our Poet to the 


2 Theog. v. 199. » Ohm. Od, 10.126. 
+ Ed, Clarke Odyſſ. Ec. vol. 2. p- . 5 Hiſt. I. 2. c. 3. 
L. 3. e. 9. 7 V. 401. V. 508, 
L. 8. v. 363. See alſo the Hymn of Homer. Ed. Clarke Odyſſ. &c. 
vol. 2. p. 730. 
10 Fn. 1. v. 41. 1 Ls. v. 6. L. 14. p. i002. Ed. * 
?3 L. 8. c. 5. p. 607, Ed. Kuhn. Nat. _— I. 2. Ce 
Annal. I. 3. c. 62, :6 Hiſt. I. 2. c. 2 
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Barbarick River, whoſe hundred mouths, unſupplied with 
ſhowers, are here faid to fertilize Paphos: This expreſſion, 
literally underſtood, preſents to us the image of a powerful 
River of a very conſiderable extent; but no ſuch River of 
this magnitude can be found, either in the ancient or modern 
Geography of the Iſland of Cyprus to correſpond to this 
idea: The learned Meurſius has collected with his great 
induſtry and deep erudition in his Cyprus the names of 
all the different ſtreams, . recorded in that Iſland: Among 
others he includes Bocarus, on the authority of Heſy- 
chius 7, who pronounces it a river at Salamis, flowing from 
the mountain Acamas : And I apprehend, continues Meur- 
ſius, that the name of this River is corrupted in the Bacchæ 
of Euripides 16: Here he inſerts the preſent paſſage of the 
Chorus, and ſubſtitutes Buxags maps, or the River Boca- 
rus, inſtead of BS wiſaups, or the Barbarick River : 
But the teſtimony of Heſychius, produced by him, is an ap- 
parent refutation of this unguarded conjecture: For if 
Bocarus were a river at Salamis in Cyprus, it could not, 
without flowing through the whole Ifland, ſapply Paphos, 
fince the former City ſtood on the North Eaſt of the Iſland, 
while the latter was built on the South Weſtern extremity ; 
This remark is obvious from the contemplation of the Mo- 
dern Map of Cyprus, where the oppoſite quarter of the 
Hand to Paphia is now called Salaminia ; and the modern 


* Buxago;, welandg iv Eanapiy: in T& Arxapayos ogg; Provuig, Vox 
WACO. 


Ac corruptum eſſe puto ejus nomen apud Euripidem in Bacchis. 
(Cyprus, 1. & 30. P» 80. Ed. 167 5.) 
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name of the ancient Paphos is Bafa, or Baffo, while the 
ancient Salamis was afterwards called Conſtantia s, and was 
ſituated, according to Sandys and Dapper **, on the ſcite 
of Famagoſta: This latter Traveller, in his aceount of 
Cyprus, is guilty of an unpardonable error on this ſubjedt; 
for he argues againſt Heſychins on the point of ſituation of 
the River Bocarus at Salamis on the expreſs authority of 
this line in Euripides, which he twice tranſlates, as if 
Runa, Bocarus, and not Bap, Barbarick, were the 
original reading in the text of our Poet, who would then 
fix it at Paphos : It is obvious that Dapper, though he 
' never mentions Meurſius on this occaſion, adopted his un. 


19 Krit, & vo» iv Kr Zara (Stephanus Byzantinus vox Kuan 

.) See alſo Suidas (vox *Emifanc;.) - And Meurſius, Poſtea Conſtantia 
dicta eſt. (Cyprus, |. 1. c. 20. p. 58.) 
This City was afterwerds called Conſtantia, but deſtroyed by the Jew: 
in the days of the Emperor Trajan, and finally by the Saracens in the reign 
- of Heraclius; upon the ruins thereof the famous Famagoſta was erected, 
(P. 219. Ed. 1615.) | | | 

21 Cette ville fut enſuite renverſee de fonds en comble par ordre de 
Richard Roi d' Angleterre, bien qu'elle fut preſque déſerte & inhabitee depuis 
plus de cent ans auparavant : On en voit encore les maſures ſur un coteau 
deux miles de la nouvelle Famagouſte,—Il eſt certain que c'eſt Pancienne 
Salamis, qui fut enſuite appellee Conſtantia, qu'il faut tenir pour Van-ienne 
Famagouſte. (De VIfle de Cypre, p. 29. Ed. 1702.) 

24 Bocarus en Etoit une riviere qui ſortoit du mont Acamas, & couloit, 
ſuivant Heſychius, au travers de la ville de Salamis: Ce qu'il avance pour- 
tant ſans aucune aparence de raiſon, parce qu'il Ceaſuivroit de la queelle 
traverſeroit toute Pile d'Occident en Orient, a cauſe que le mont Acamas ef 
à ſon extremite Occidentale ; & il paroit par Jes Ecrits d Euripide, qu'elle 
couloit le long de la ville de Paphos, puis qu'il dit que les flots de cette riviere 
à cent embouchures fertiliſent le terroir de Paphos — le ſecours de la pluie, 
(Id. p. 27.) Son terroir etoit fertiliſe ſans le ſecours de la pluie par les eau 
a' une tivicre à cent embouchures, apellẽe Bocarus, comme le raporte Euii. 
pide. (Id. p. 36.) But the Italian I anflator, Carmeli, deſerves a cenſure of 
the moſt ſevere nature; for he has not oa'y inſerted Boxdęs into the printed 
text of Euripides; but unjuſtifiably declaes in his Note, that Bago»goc, in. 
ſtead of htageg, is an error ot the Prels in che edition ot Barnes. (Tom. 7: 
p. 84 & 85.) 
ſupportel 
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ſupported conjecture, as the genuine language of Euripides: 
It muſt however be acknowledged in his favour, that his 
other argument againſt Heſychius, becauſe Mount Acamas 
was on the Weſtern extremity of Cyprus, has great foun- 
dation of truth; for Strabo expreſsly aſſerts, that it was ſo 
ſituated **, and connects it with Paphos: Pliny alſo 
places the Promontory of Acamas on the Weſt **: And 
Sandys obſerves, “that the uttermoſt Promontory, which 
ſtretcheth to the Weſt with the ſupereminent Mountain, 
now called Capo Saint Pifano, bore formerly the name of 
the Athenian Acamas ** :”” Bur the true Interpretation of this 
paſſage of Euripides does not depend on any obſcure point 
of ancient Geography; fince it is certain, that there was 
never a River of that extent in Cyprus to anſwer the idea 
of © the. hundred mouths,” in the magnificent language of 
the Chorus: Our Traveller Sandys declares, * that the 
brookes (for rivers it hath none) rather merite the name of 
torrents, being often exhauſted by the Sunne :” And 
Dapper, correſponding in ſentiment, aſſerts, * that the 
land has no nayigable river, and thoſe, which are there, 
may be rather called rivulets than rivers, fince one often 


ſees them dry in the midſt of ſummer ©.” Hence we may 


23 O Arca; schu exec xeiurreg Hr i THY er, Th; vnoe purer. (L. 14. 
p-. 1000, Ed. Janſon.) 
„ Kara Hape, ꝙ Tor Axaparru. (Id.) Eid“ 6 'Ardua; ig nerd Id gos. 

Ty p- 1002.) "Exrrg is Ty Në⁰j, wh Afra, is 1 3) 1 Laos x; 3 Audhag. 

p. 1003.) 

Inter duo promontoria, Dinaretum et Acamanta, quod eſt ad occaſum, 
(Nat. Hiſt. 1. 5. c. 35. 

#0 P. 221, Ed. 1615. VP. 2322. | ) 

Cette ile n' a point de riviere navigable, et celles qui y ſont pourroi-nt 
plurot etre apellẽes des ruiſſeaux que des rivieres, puis qu'on les voit ſouvent 
a ſec au fort de l' de. (D.icription des liles de I' Archipel. p. 27. 
Ed. 1702.) 


4 fairly 


fairly conclude, that the expreſſion of our Poet cannot be 
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And in ſupport of the word mz, or river, applied to 


Homer himſelf : 


fame reſpectable ſource : 
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literally underſtood, as applied to any River of Cyprus: 
The Cambridge Editor therefore has with equal judgment 
and propriety in his Note referred the idea.to the mighty 


— 


Kal ware e. % ent Uu vc. 
ol (I. 2x. v. 197.) 

The eternal REY from whaſe fountains flow 
The ſeas, the river and the ſprings below. _ 
(Fope, II. ar. v. 214.) 
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rhe Ocean, he has produced the following n from 
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Aurag 8 ere! 7a6/a0i0 ATE pooy "Oxecv0n. 
| (Odyfl. 12. v. 1.) 


To this he might have added other inſtances from the 
T Ne vr O u Pine xDpet þ6ow, 
(Odyfl. 1. 11. v. 638.) 


I ke wile py oYevs Oxecyoi. 
(I. I. 18. v. 606.) 


Hap d 3 Qxccww re pootge 
(Odyſſ. I. 24. v. 10.) 


We 
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We have alſo the teſtimony of Herodotus, * that he 
knew of no River, which could be called an Ocean; but he 
imagines that Homer, or fome other ancient Poet, finding 
this appellation, inſerted it into his Poetry *? :” And Dio- 
dorus Siculus, after citing the laſt-mentioned paſſage from 
the Odyſſey, afferts, that Homer here called the River an 
Ocean, becauſe the Zgyptians in their language applied 
this name to the Nile ** :” But the various other paſſages, 
where the ſame epithet occurs, indiſputably annexed to the 
Ocean itſelf, eſtabliſh the uſe of it: Thus Strabo declares, 
« that Homer has ſometimes called the whole Ocean a River, 
and ſometimes only a particular portion of it:“ And the 
Scholiaſt on the Oreſtes of our Poet obſerves, that 
Euripides has repreſented the Ocean, as a River, in the ſame 
manner, as Homer has done; and in proof of his allegation 
he cites the following line, 
Obre Tis & Wap ana vt NE,“ ca. 


Beſides the very ſituation of Paphos is a full confirma- 
tion of the ſenſe of this paſſage, as applied to the Ocean: 
for Ovid deſcribes it, as ſurrounded by it: 


Non alto — Paphon æquore cinctam, 
(Met. I. 10. v. 530.) 
20 Og Mares] tywyn old da Qa toyra* Oherg & 7 Tis Toy weorifus 
voii womTiuwy Joke To 1 iupbila i is r woing4y — (. 2. c. 23.) 


1 Ae By aa Toy woran M T6 rg Aigunlizg xata Ta id d- 
Muir Nν]ν Abyers Toy N (L. . c. 96. vol. 1. p. 108, Ed. Weſſel. 


dee alſo, |. 1. c. 12. p. 16. & l. 1. c. 19. p. 22.) 


2 Ones * 0 elan, Tor SN Qu Abyes 1 x x) juipog TS NAαν:0 5 dla - 
pry % ole jacfo poor & r GA GANG Ti Kiss. (L. do _ 10. Ed, Janſon.) | 
* Kal B70; A wolayds br Thr Rua x; Oun,oc, (On V. 1378.) 
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And he even ventures to call it in another paſſage an 
iſland: 55 e 


Illa Paphon genuit, de quo tenet inſula nomen. | 
| | (Id. v. 297.) 


We alſo find in Strabo, that Alcman termed it © the 
circumfluonus Paphos; and. Apuleius applies the ſame 
epithet to its conſecrated ſhrine **?: Though Dr. Muſgrave 
cites the two laſt authorities, yet inſtead of acquieſcing in 
the excellent application of this paſſage to the Ocean, or 
without attempting to refute it, he firſt alters the epithet 
£xaT65opuer into another of his own coining, #p&7T65opcr ** ; and 
then refers the idea of our Poet to the River Seſtrachus, 


mentioned by Nonnus : Thus Reiſke changes apo into 


Helge, and afferts, that Euripides here alludes to the Nile“: 
But all ſuch licentious conjectures of Criticiſm, as theſe, are 
no ſooner mentioned than exploded. | 
The next object of illuſtration is the epithet &v0uScer, with- 
out ſhowers : This 1s paſſed over in filence by Barnes and 
the other Commentators, except Muſgrave *', who aſſerts, 
« that no one has ever related to his knowledge, that rain 


33 nao Wiewpuran (L. 8. P · 5 24. Ed., Janſon.) 

34 Nunc circumfluo Paphi ſacrario coleris. (Met. I. 11. p. 239. Ed. 
Pricæus.) 

35 gcripfiſſe videtur Euripides #ari5ouu amœ no oſtio in pelagus cxeuntes: 
Audiamus modo Seſtrachi apud Nonnum deſcriptionem, p. 246 : Sellrachus 
enim dicitur, non Bocarus, qui Paphum alluit, fluvios. 

36 $apoy, inſulam Ægypti apud Alexandriam; ſanè in ſequentibus Nilum 
deſeribit. (Ad Eurip. Animad. p. 104.) 

37 See his Note (on v. 406.) 
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was unknown to Cyprus: But Tacitus **, continues he, 


comes neareſt to it in his deſcription of the altar of the 
Paphian Venus, as never moiſtened with ſhowers, though in 


open air: And Pliny ** relates, that there is a ſhrine of 


Venus at Paphos on whoſe altar (or according to the rea- 
ding of others on whoſe area) it never rains :” Thus far 
the Oxford Editor; and Montfaucon “ has inſerted two 
engravings of this Paphian temple from Medals, which 
diſplay in their frontiſpiece, as he imagines, the repreſen- 
tation of the ſpot, unwatered with rain, as deſcribed by 
Pliny and Tacitus: But our Poet could never allude to any 
place of ſo ſmall a circumference, as the area of a temple, 
by the epithet avopScc:, unfed by ſhowers, which is here 
applied to the hundred mouths of the Barbarick River, fer- 
tilizing all Paphos : The expreſſion therefore muſt be gene- 
ral, and' relate to the Natural Hiſtory of Cyprus : The fol- 
lowing pafſage from the Travels of Sandys will ſerve as an 
excellent illuſtration : ** In the time of Conſtantine the Great 
the Iſland was for fixe & thirtie years together almoſt ut- 


3® Precibus & igne * altaria adolentur, nec ullis imbribus quanquam in 
aperto madeicunt. (Hitt, I. 2. c. 3.) | 

39 Celebre fanum habet Ver.eris Paphos, in cujus quandam aram (Alii le- 
gunt aream) non impluit. (Hiſt. Nat. I. 2. c. 96.) : 

Des Temples de Venus un des plus celebres eroit celui de Paphos, bati 
par Agapenor, dit Pauſanias; on ea voit le froutiſpice en plufieurs medailles : 
Nous en donnons deux fois la forme qui varie un peu ſur les medailles ; il eſt 
d'une ſtructure aſſez particuliere ; devant le frontiſpice eſt une petite place en 
demi cercle ; c'eſt apparemment Parea, dont parle Pline, dans laquelle il ne pleu - 
voit jamais; & que pour cette raiſon les Monetaires n'auront pas manque d'ex- 
primer: Quoiqu? il en ſoit, entre les lieux, ou il ne pleuvoit jamais, Pline met 
cet aire ou place de temple de Venus Paphienne : 't acite en parle auſſi, & 
gjoute d' autres choſes qui fervent A Vexplication de ces medailles, (Antiq. 
Expliq. vol, 2. p. 89. et Pl. 17. fig. 1 et 2.) 


terly 
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terly abandoned, raine never falling during that ſeaſon 4; 
He does not inform us on what authority he has inſerted this 
anecdore, which is not mentioned by the learned Meurſius; 
but Thevenot in his voyage to the Levant has obviouſly 
borrowed it from Sandys without any acknowledgment in 
his account of Cyprus **; and Dapper in his Deſcription of 
the Iſlands of the Archipelago relates the fame fact on the 
evidence of common report with this variation, that he fixes 
the term to thirty years only, and in the time of the Em- 
preſs Helena, Mother of Conſtantine the Great **: Though 
this marvellons ſtory ſhould not be credited to its full ex- 
rent, yet a fair inference may be drawn from it to prove the 
received and popular idea of the ſcarcity of rain in Cyprus, 
and conſequeutly the propriety, of the epithet avouyer in 
this choral line of Euripides: Befides Dapper aſſerts in 
the general outline of the Climate of this Ifland, © that there 
paſs whole ſummers without a drop of rain ** : And that 
the laſt Inhabitants would have diſplayed their ingenuity 
more in guarding particularly againſt the want of water“ 
I proceed to illuſtrate the three remaining lines, which are 
the ſubject of our contemplation. The Cambridge Editor 
aſſerts, that neither Pieria or Olympus, as belonging to 
Macedonia, has any connexion with Paphos or Cyprus ; and 


«a Pp. 224, Ed, 1610. 
_ #2 Collection of Voyages by Harris, Vol, 2. p. 831. 

43 On dit, qu'il paſſa trente ans ſans y pleuvoir du tems de PImperatrice 
Helene mere du grand Conſtantin, (P. 44. Ed. 1703.) 

Comme il y a des etez qu'il n'y pleut point du tout. (Id.) 

45 Ses derniers habitants euſſent été plus ingenieux ſur tout A n' y 
laifler pas manquer d'eau, (Id. p. 45.) | 


2 therefore 
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therefore for this reaſon, as well as for the correſpondence 
of the metre with the Antiſtrophe, he inſerts the copulative 
conjunction i; before zu: But he is remarkably unguarded 
in part of this declaration, ſince Strabo in his account of 
Cyprus relates, ** that there was an eminence, called Olym- 
pus, which had a temple of Venus under her title of Acræa, 
or the Goddeſs of the Promontory **:” And Ptolemy in 
his Geography aſſerts, that on the Southern part of the 
Iſland of Cyprus was the Mountain Olympus *? :” This 


would admirably connect with the preceding lines, applied 


to Paphos, by the relative conjunction of : But Strabo 
alſo adds, that this temple on Olympus was inacceſſible and 
inviſble by Women: The Female Chorus therefore 
could not with any propriety wiſh to be wafted to this 
facred mountain of the Cyprian Venus; and what then 
ſhould we ſay to Pieria, the ſeat of the Muſes? Was there 
in Cyprus any place of this denomination ? The learned 
Meurſius has inſerted in his Treatiſe on this Iſland a Pieria *?, 
but he alludes to no other authority than this paſſage in 
the Bacchæ, conſequently no inference can be drawn from 
this circumſtance: The only Pieria in Ancient Geography 
is the celebrated region in Macedonia, and that Seleucia *?, 


(L. 14. p. 1001.) 

* 'T8 A jpronuopng, n Aucheoia 9 0 "O>vuro;. (L. 5. C. 14. Pp. 157. 
Ed. Berth.) 

% "Advlor yorarts x} acexlor, (L. 14. p. 1001.) 

L. t. e. 29. 

59 Strabo, 1.7. p. 487. Ptolem. I. 5. c. 15, Cicero ad Attic, I. 11. ep. 20. 
Plin. Hiſt, Nat. 1. 5. c. 12 & 18. 


n F eg xanireas "Onvpro;, Ax *Aﬀpedirys Angalag rao 
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which was ſo denominated : Since the latter was equalſy 
unconnected with Cyprus, the expreſſion of the Chorus muſt 
apply to the former; ſo cloſely concerned with the Muſes 
and Olympus, that 'Heſiod calls them the Olympian Muſes 
born on Pieria : And Pomponius Meta in his account of 
Macedonia aferts, © that here was Pieria, the parent and 
receptacle of the Muſes 5+; Thus Pauſanias relates, © that 
the Macedonian Pierus, from whom the name of a Mountain 
in that Country was derived, eſtabliſhed on his arrival at 
Theſpiæ the nine Muſes n and . * preſent 
names to them h es 

Haring row ſeparately illuſtrated the diftin& parts of 
theſe animated lines, we may obſerve on the general pro- 
priety of this rapturous exclamation of rhe Bacchanalian 
Chorus to be tranſported to Cyprus and Paphos, and' to 
Pieria and Olympus, that the Ifland Cyprus had once the 
appellation of Macaria **, in alluſion to its bleſſed climate: 
And Virgil“, Strabo **, Zlian **, and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus *, beſtow the moſt flattering encomiums on the amaz- 
ing fertility of this enchanting ſpot : According to Pliny, 
& the temple of the Epheſian Diana was reported to be 


50 Mga. "OXvuricd, dea. Alog xxo, 
Tas i» Dig.) 7 Kpovidy rixe alf! Uαννν 
Myrpoztiry,  (Theog. v. 53+) 
5! Hie Muſarum parens domuſque Pieria. (L. 2. c. 3. ) 
5 ao Misco: Marz, ap os. & Maued b Oreo To Zeos, rod ro AA 
c Org7ixc iu te Mcocyra; xalagnour) a, Xs T&% 012,0,T % T% vd Alla bib oli. 
(L 9. c. 29. p. 705. Ed. Kuhn.) 
53 Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 5. c. 35. 
4 Opimam Cyprum. (nu. 1. v. 625. ) 
9” ET 14. p. 1003» 
s De Nat, Anim. l. 5. c. 56. 
L. 14. c. 8. 
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aſcended in his time by ſteps, made from a ſingle vine of 


this INand, becauſe the tree there ſhoots to a remarkable 
fize ** : Among the Moderns, Meurſius **, Sandys ©*, and 
Thevenot have enumerated the various articles of its 
produce; and Dapper aſſerts, “ that it ſtill has the repu- 
tation among Modern Geographers of being the moſt fertile 
of all the Iſlands of the Mediterranean Sea“: In regard to 
Pieria and Olympus, I have already obſerved in my Pre- 
liminary Effay ©, that the Muſes are reported by Diodorus 
Siculus to have travelled in company with Bacchus, and 
that they are mentioned by Horace together with him: Euri- 
pides alſo in the next choral ode repreſents the God, as 
frequenting the ſhady receſſes of Olympus **, and honouring 
Pieria ** with his ſacred worſhip. 


5* Etiam nune ſcalis tectum Epheſiz Dianz ſcanditur uni e vite Cypria, 
« ferunt, quoniam ibi ad præcipuam amplitudinem exeunt. (Hiſt. Nat. 
16. Go 2.) 


89 Cyprus, I. 2. c. 1. to c. 5. 


© L. 4. p- 221. Ed. 1615. 

_ ® Harris's Voyages, vol. 2. b. 3. c. f. p. 832. 

e Elle a encore la reputation d' Etre la plus fertile de toutes les iles de la 
Mer Mediterranée parmi les Geographes modernes. (Deſcription de Iifle 
de Cypre, p. 45. Ed. 1703.) 

03 V. 560. 64 V. 565, 
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Ne XV. ö 


Verſe Ab rita & exurorig duc dun weder, 
448. D g T M duperg d eyeu Nye Nes. 
Spontaneous from their feet 
The chains fell off, and of their own accord 
Back roll'd the opening gates, by mortal hands 
437. Untouch'd, | 


HER we contemplate two ſtriking inſtances of the 
ſupernatural - power of the Deity, the ſpontaneous diſſo- 
lution of the fetters, and the opening of the doors of the 
priſon without the application of any mortal force : Thus 
Bacchus aſſerts in the ſequel of the Play, that when Pen- 


theus attempted to faſten him with chains, he was unable 


to accompliſh it, and was deluded only by hope.“ We 
have alſo in the Hymn of Bacchus, attributed to Homer, 
the ſame idea of divine power, diſplaying itſelf in this mi- 
Taculous releaſe from fetters; and the God is there repre- 
ſented, ſmiling at the ineffeftual attempt of ſome Tuſcan 
Pirates to bind him, as the Meſſenger has juſt deſcribed him 


in a preceding line *: 


Tov &' 8% 1069: Kio Nö &' amo ThAoo” Eo 
Nera Ide 770001 6 0s pelo) excb;/o 


"Oppo XUGYEOIO bo 
(Ed. Clarke, Odyſſ. Kc. vol. 2. p. 742.) 
= V. 617. 2 V. 439. 


In 
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In regard to the other miraculous inſtance of the doors, 
voluntarily unfolding themſelves, it is not an unparalleled 
circumſtance in Pagan Authors: For Cicero on the teſti- 
mony of Calliſthenes relates, that the doors of a temple 
of Hercules at Thebes were ſuddenly diſcloſed by an effort 
of their own power *:” Thus Nonnus repreſents the gates 
of the city of Thebes, which were attempted by the royal 
command of Pentheus ro be faſtened, inſtantly recoiling 
with a ſpontaneous motion, and reſiſting every effort of the 
Servants of the King to ſecure them with bolts : 

Of u e7cKANPTTaY of ug Corr ing de 

Abreu Duſideg cameryvui]e WvNGwy, 

Kl JAE WUAEWNL paceThY ETHAN OX Ges 

Hepuorg Jepcrrrov[es HN cyrus | 
(Dionyſiaca, L. 44. Pp. 750. Ed. Falken. 

And he again repeats in another paſſage this ſame mi- 

racle: 
Hu d en[ceropow Y. pre re, On 
AUT0uaTG N vνðuννανν TTVNSWNUY» 
| (Id. 1. 46. p. 782.) 


But he has united in another inſtance, alluding to the 
impriſonment of theſe Bacchanalians by Pentheus, the two 
marvellous incidents, here repreſented by Euripides: 

| Tad gęogνſi d repo 
X ονονονν TY 00H cod S0 0 68 — 
Kai oxorhs Tus cue Ty oTO[o (Cereb ps 
Aurea (Id. L. 45. p- 773.) 


At eodem tempore Thebis, ut ait Calliſthenes, in te nplo Herculis valvæ 
clauſe repagulis ſubitò ſe aperuerunt. (De Divin. I. 1. c. 34.) Ejuſdem- 
que Dei Thebis valvæ claulz ſubitò ie aperuerunt. (Id. l. 2. c. 31.) 
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Thus Ovid in the ſame manner, deſcribing Acætes im. 
priſoned by the mandate of Pentheus, and ready to be ſacri. 
ficed, as a Votary of Bacchus, couples the miracles : | 


Sponte ſui patuere fores, lapſaſque lacertis 
| Sponte ſua fama eſt nullo ſolvente catenas. | 
(Met, 1. 3. v. 700.) 


The Gates flew open, of themſelves unbarr'd ; 

At liberty the unfetter'd Captive ſtands, 

And flings the looſen'd ſhackles from his hands. 
(Addiſon Ovid's Met. B. 3. p. 114.) 


The conſideration of the paſſages in Holy Writ, corre- 
ponding to theſe Pagan authorities of ſupernatural Power, is 
poſtponed to my Final Effay, where the evidence on this 
ſubje& will be examined, 


This miracle of the unfolding Doors is alſo repreſented by 
Callimachus, as one of the immediate ſymbols of the approach- 
ing Deity, ſince he commands in the opening of his Hymn to 
Apollo the ſpontaneous bolts and bars of the Temple to recede 
from the portals by their own impulſe, as the God is now at 
hand; | 

| Abri voy X&TOY,;55 ,,Y7̃ Aue he mucus, | 
Auræl 0: %AuiS:c. 6 yer Oedg SM Er. 22 (v. 7.) 

And Virgil in his deſcription of the Sibyl's cave has 
adopted the ſame marvellous imagery ; 

Oſtia jamque domus patuere ingentia centum 

Sponte ſua, - (En. B. 6. v. 82.) 

Now with a furious blaſt the hundred Doors 

Ope of themſelves Dryden. En. B. 6. v. 127. 
No XVI. 
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. No XVI. 


Verſe 5 to. 25 2 A £l0'0p% e Pcrg. 
There in Night's dark gloom 
540. Let him abide. 


THE original expreſſion, tranſlated literally, implies, 
e that he may ſee the dark gloom :” Thus Polynices in the 
Pheenifle ſpeaks of his blind father Oedipus, © as ſeeing 
dafkneſs,” 5 


Lab roy de depxuig. (v. 380.) 


And Sophocles makes Tireſias propheſy in the ſame man- 
ner, © that Oedipus will ſoon ſee darkneſs, though now en- 
joying ſight,” | 

BN. vv. u oof, Erst d ouoroy . (V. 427.) 


The bold combination of theſe oppoſite terms inſtantly 
recalls to the memory of the Engliſh Reader the“ darkneſs 
viſible of Milton *,” who borrowed perhaps the original 
idea of this adventurous phraſe from his favourite Euripides; 


Here fays the Scholiaſt, Kansrigor time BMimoila ovirov, Wome 1:71; owwnrny 
Ts A, he has uſed the expreſſion of ſeeing darkneſs in a vulgar man- 
ner, as if any one ſaid that he ſpoke filence: The word zow{7+gov is defined 
by Cicero in an epiſtle to Atticus, xo16r22u quzedam Y wonriwrept. 
(L. 12. ep. 10.) | 

Y Par. Lof. B f. v. 63. Here Dr. Newton in his Note obſerves, that 
Seneca has a like expreſſion, ſpeaking of the Grotta of Pauſilypo: Nini, 
illo carcere longius, nihil illis faucibus obſcurius, quæ nobis præſtant non 
ut per tenebras videamus, ſed ut ipſas. (Epiſt. 57.) 
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or the following picture in the book of Job * might have ſug · 
geſted it to his imagination: 


A land of darkneſs, as darkneſs itſelf, and of the ſhadow 
of death, without any order, and where the light is as 
darkneſs, | 


Here however the expreſſion is conſiderably ſoftened by 
the compariſon, It will be curious to ſele& ſome other in. 
ſtances of ſimilar terms in the uſe of theſe daring figures 
from the Ancient Poets, and to contraſt them with thoſe gf 
the Moderns 'in our own language, correſponding to them, 
The Chorus of Æſchylus in his Seven againſt Thebes ex. 


claims, 
Kruroy Sedo puer, 
TIezr&yo N oux, dos dogg. (V. 104.) 
* I ſee a noiſe, and the rattling of many a ſpear.” 


Here, ſays the Scholiaſt, he has tranſpoſed the ſenſes ta 
encreaſe the energy. This Poet makes Vulcan in his Pro- 
metheus inform him, that he muſt fx him to a ſolitary rock, 
* where he will neither ſee the yoice nor the form of any 


Mortal, 
"jg gTE Cron, TE 78 pn [Sporwy 
"Os. (V, 22.) 
Where neither human voice nor human form 


Shall meet thine eye, | 
(Potter, Zſchylus vol. 1. p. 9.) 


C. 10. v. 22. 
& Moryyays as d ehον,u eds Nd ĩngciſv 
Thus 


| 
ö 
f 


Thus Oedipus Coloneus in Sophocles, advancing from the 
grove of the Eumenides, exclaims to the Chorus, 
O extivog egi. So yolg dle 
“ Behold me here; for by your voice I ſee 


« Your words.“ 


Even Virgil has ventured in the fixth Eneid to affert, 
« that ZEneas by gentle expreſſions attempted to mollify the 
enraged and ſtern-looking mind of Dido:“ 

Talibus ardentem Aineas et torva tuentem 
Lenibat dictis animum. (En. 6. v. 468.) 


And we find in the Epithalamium of Catullus, 
Canent quod viſere par eſt. (Carm. 61. v. 9.) 


Shakeſpeare has obviouſly levelled his ſatire againſt the 
combination of theſe daring phraſes, for Pyramus, bur- 
leſquing Tragedy in his Midſummer's Night Dream, ex- 
claims, 

I ſee a voice; now will I to the chink 
To ſpy an I can hear my Thiſby's face. (A. 5. S. 1.) 


Yet notwithſtanding this obvious cenſure by Shakeſpeare, it 
is remarkable, that Dryden in his Dramatick Opera of King 
Arthur introduces the blind Emmeline, who uſes the ſame 
terms, as Pyramus : ” 

O Father, Father, I am ſure you're here, 


Becauſe I ſee your voice 5: 
And I can tell you how the ſound on't looks *, 


A. 1. Dryden's Dramatick Works, vol. 6. p. 378. 
® A. 2. Id. p. 379, 
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Let em not ſee our voices, and then they cannot find us”, 


For when he ſpoke, rough my ſhut eyes I ſaw. him, 
His voice look'd ugly s. 


The following lines perhaps, addreſſed by the ſame Poet 
to Sir Godfrey Kneller, though the expreſſion in the latter 
part of them ſeems included within the ſphere of the preſent 
criticiſm, may be indulged by the Lover of Poetry : 


Such are thy pictures, Kneller ; ſuch thy ſkill, 
That Nature ſeems obedient to thy will; 

Comes out, and meets thy pencil in the draught, 
Lives there, and wants but words to ſpeak her thought: 

At leaſt thy pictures look a voice; and we 

Imagine ſounds, deceiv'd to that degree, 

We think tis ſomewhat more than juſt to ſee. 

(Miſcel. vol. 2. p. 195. Epiſt. 14.) 


The idea of “ pictures looking a voice” is certainly very 
hazardous; but the expreſſion of © imagining ſounds“ bears 
a great reſemblance to the vocis imago in the Roman Lan- 
guage, by which they denoted the Echo : Though on phi: 
loſophical principles it is difficult to conceive, how imago, 
an object of viſion, ſhould with any propriety be applied to 
a reflected ſound, and thus diverted from the organ of the 
eye to the organ of the ear, yet the phraſe has ſo reſpectable 
a ſanction, being uſed by Cicero ?, Varro“, Virgil in, Ovid", 


7 A. 2. Id. p. 390. 
A. 3. Id. p. 400. 
5 Ea virtuti reſonat, tamquam imago. (Tuſc. Queſt, 1. 3. c. 16. p. 121. 
1585.) 
19 Ubi non reſonant imagines. (De re Ruſt, l. z.) 
* Ubi concava pulſu 
Saxa ſonant, vociſque otteuſa reſultat imago. (Georg. 1. 4. v. 50.) 


* Alterne deceptus imagine vocis. (Met, I. 3. v. 385.) 1 
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and twice by Horace, that Criticiſm ventures with the ut- 
moſt diffidence to queſtion it, ſince Cuſtom appears to have 
interwoven it into the very eſſence of the Language: But 
this application of the idea of lmage to Echo is not pecu- 
liar only to the Romans, ſince the author of a Greek Epi- 
gram in the Anthologia calls her, 


TIevroiu r x el. 
L. 4. c. 10. Ep. 3. v. 3. 


The addreſs however of Milton muſt be allowed more 
elegant, as well as more correct, | 
Sweet Echo, ſweeteſt Nymph, that liv'ſt unſeen 
Within thy aery ſhell— 


Sweet Queen of parly, Daughter of the ſphere, 
Maſk. v. 231 and 241. 


Upon the whole, this application of words, which are con- 
ſecrated to a particular organ of ſenſe, and which by meta- 
phor and figure become thus applied to another, is a Preroga- 
tive of Poetry, which demands to be uſed with the greateſt cau- 
tion. The words of Ovid in the deſcription of twilight, which 
he declares, * that you can neither call darkneſs nor light, 
but the confines only of the doubtful night with day,” may 
perhaps be not improperly addreſſed to the equivocal and 
glimmering phraſes of this nature: 


Quod tu nec tenebras, nec poſſes dicere lucem, 
Sed cum luce tamen dubiz conſinia noctis. 
(Met. 1. 4. v. 401.) 
73 Cyjus recinet jocoſa 
Nomen imago. (Carm. 1. 1. od. 12. v. 4.) 


 —— Simul et jocoſa 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago. (Carm. I. 1. od, 20. v. 8.) 
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Verſe 526. N AGH. 
570. There, Dithyrambus. 


T HE derivation of this title of Dithyrambus, applied to 
Bacchus, is too much involved in the dark cloud of Antiquity 
to penetrate it with any flattering proſpect of light : The 
various and ſeveral of them ridiculous reaſons may be ſeen 
in Proclus, preſerved in Photius *, in Phurnutus *, and Li- 
lius Gyraldus * : But their idle attempts only ſerve to diſplay 
the vain ambition of thoſe, who are anxious to explain the 
_ obſcure intricacy of ancient words: For inſtead of acquieſcing 
in conſcious ignorance on a matter of this trifling importance, 
theſe Antiquaries parade their learning at the expenſe of the 
Reader: To all ſuch elaborate reſearches we may not impro- 
perly apply the emphatick words of Cicero, addrefled to 
the Epicurean Philoſopher, and exclaim, ** How much bet- 
ter would it be, OVelleius, to confeſs your ignorance of that, 
which you do not underſtand, rather than occaſion diſguſt 
by theſe babbling effuſions, and diſpleaſe even yourſelf *!” 
But we may here obſerve with propriety, that the Dithyram- 
bick ſong was, according to the reſpeQable teſtimony of 


2 Biblioth. p. 986. Ed. Hoeſchel. 1653. 
2 De Nat. Deor. c. 30. Ed. Gale. P. 219, 
3 Hiſt. Deor. Syntag. Octav. P. 237. Ed. 1696. 
+ Quam bellum erat, Vellei, confiteri potius neſcire quod neſeires, quàm 
* 3 nauſeare, atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere, (De Nat. Neon 
+» Is C. 30. | 


Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle in his Poeticks *, the origin of Tragedy: And we 
learn from Herodotus, © that Arion of Methymna, the moſt 
accompliſhed Muſician of the age, was the firſt Man, whom 
he knew, that compoſed, nominated, and publiſhed the Di- 
thyrambick at Corinth * :” Thus alſo Pindar alludes in an 
Clympick Ode to the original invention of this Dithyrambick 
at Corinth: But his Scholiaſt on the paſſage aſſerts, © that 
this Lyrick Poet in his Poems, compoſed for Dances, there 
fixed the invention at Naxos, and in his firſt Dithyrambick 
aligned Thebes, as the place of diſcovery * :” All the ſongs 
of Pindar, which bore that expreſs title of Dithyrambick, are 
now loſt ; but Horace in his animated Ode in honour of him 
has given a general outline of the nature of this compoſition; 


Sen per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numeriſque fertur 
Lege ſolutis . 


o Pindar does new words and figures roll 

Down his impetuous Dithyrambick Tide, 
Which in no Channel deigns to abide, 
Which neither Banks nor Dikes control. 


5 'H jy ( Teaywlic) £73 Tay FN Tor dN. (c. 4.) 

o "Apiorxce Thy Mebuuraior, ile laewRs Tay rr t6yrwy 89vo; dri 
exper ogaTor avipurauy THY Matt; I WOITAITH Th X%; GrouaTaIla d 
i Kopie. (L. 1. c. 23.) 

7 Tal Awwvau e fins 

Tor gon xaos; 
ai fαν . 
(Od. 13. v. 27.) 


10 Hl d agos & 7, Ae vn, U εναννενν ͤ Netw Pnols ĩupeh x0 @paror d οεν“ 
en, is & rg fr To» H i» OhGai;* irrübb N i Kogidy. | 
L. 4. Od. 2. V. I2, 


This 


This is the ſpirited verſion of Cowley ** : And the ideas 
arifing from theſe lines of Horace, correſpond with the de. 
finition of the Dithyrambick in Proclus, who pronounces it 
t a rapid meafure, diſplaying great enthuſiaſm with the dance, 
and adapted to the paſſions in general, but particularly to 
thoſe, which were peculiar to the God Dionuſus 1.“ He 
afterwards adds, that it ſeems to have been invented among 
rural amuſements and the joy of compotation:“ According 
to this idea, Archilochus in a fine fragment, preſerved in 
Athenzus, exclaims I know how glorious it is to begin the 
Dithyrambick, that ſtrain of the royal Dionuſus, having my 
mind ſtruck with the lightning of wine *:“ And Epicharmus, 


continues Athenæus, afferted in his Philo&etes © that there 


was no mmi, when you _ water, 
Ovux eg dp % oxy, Up ing.” 


The Reader, diſpoſed to know more upon this ſubject, may 
conſult the Inſtitutiones Poeticæ of the learned Voſſius u, who 
has collected all the erudition on the ancient Dithyrambick 
The extraordinary renovation of this Bacchick Song with the 
proceſhon of the Goat in honour of the Poet Jodelle by the 
Contemporary Bards under the reign of Henry the Second of 
France may be ſeen in the Hiſtoire du Theatre Frangais of 
Fontenclle 4, 


© Pindarique Odes, vol. 1. p. 210. Ed. 1707. See alſo his learnt 

Noi e upon the paſlage. 
| it Ee & 6 ptr Nb xexammuinocy 2 we T9 iv0eorad ward Xopiias ige 
27, 115 wan dar ac ciuαuẽðt, 0 KaNSE oi T5 Ye3—tue Os & db 
an, Th; na Ts; ayes; dg Th; is Toi; Toro; tei qroos io ge N (Phot 
Biblioth, p. 986. Ed Hloeſch.) 

of Athlidoxes youy Ono 1», 55 Atorooto cvorleg xan0 ede. ui olde dil pup 
Cor, zug ovyxopavrelii; Pg. (E. 14. c. C. p. C6. Ed. Calaub.) 

3 J. 3. c. 16. 

Oeuvres, Tom. 3. p. 54 to p. 61. 
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Verſe TI, Noone ce D- 
Leibe Skregeres 
Oaicus, 4 Atwo”, 1 | 
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Where, Bacchus, doſt thou now delight 
To lead thy hallow'd Band? 
On Nyſa's ſavage · nurſing height 
Shakeſt thou thy ivy wand? 
Doſt thou, God, thy orgies keep 
606, On Corycus' craggy ſteep? 


THE Mountain of Nyſa, to which the Chorus allades, 
was conſecrated to Bacchus: According to Diodorus Siculus , 
it belonged to Arabia Felix, and Ofiris, Son of Jupiter, 
being there educated, derived among the Grzcians the appel- 
lation of Dionuſus from the name of his Father and the ad- 
dition of the Place: The Poet, continues this Hiſtorian, 
mentions Nyſa in his Hymns, as bordering upon Ægypt, where 
he ſays, 


-arned 'Eg: 3 rig Nbon, 76/09 oog cy6cov U, 
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Ed. Weſſelin.) 
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He cites the ſame verſes together with others in another 
paſſage, as the teſtimony of the Poet, that Dionuſus was born 
at Nyſa*: And in another place, where he relates the ac- 
count of the birth of Bacchus, he aſſerts, that Jupiter de- 
livered the Infant to Mercury with orders to carry him to the 
Cave in Nyſa, which was fituated between Phœnieia and the 
Nile, and to conſign him to the Nymphs for education: And 
Homer in his Hymns, continues he, atteſts this fa& * : Here 
he repeats the fame identical two lines, already cited: Hence 
we diſcover, that Diodorus Siculus in the two preceding paſ. 
ſages meant Homer under the honourable and emphatick appel. 
lation of 9 ITomrys, or the Poet, ſince he directly mentions hin 
by name, as the Author of the verſes, in the laſt account; 
and conſequently he ſtamps the ſanction of his opinion on 
the Hymns of Homer, as his genuine production: But it i; 
remarkable, that the learned Scholiaſt of Apollonius Rho- 
dius, who mentions the Mountain and Nyſſean plain 4, 
cites the very lines with the difference of a ſingle word only 


8 3 D 

that of xa inſtead of oo, as contained in the Hiſtory af \ 

Herodorus s. We have allo a fragment of Sophocles, pre- 6 

ſer ved in Strabo, which celebrates the attachment of Bacchus 5 

and his Yotaries to the favourite Mountain of Nyia ; "To * 

Cc 

L. 3. e. 65. p 
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Tip Ge Sefa 2 
Bporow: xAzwmy Nuooay, I 0 Bouxtpus 
Ing aur pole i dig vc ue. 
(L. 14. p. 1008. Ed. Janſon.) 


And Virgil paints the God, as purſuing the tigers from 
the lofty eminence. of Nyſa, 


Liber agens celſo Nyſz de vertice tigres. 
R (En. 6. v. 805.) 


| When the Satyrs in the Cyclops of our Poet are Cap- 
tives to that monſter, they regret the loſs of Bacchanalian 


revelry by exclaiming, 
Ou Nuo 2 pETOL NypÞa. (V. 68.) 
&« Here is no Nyſa with the Nymphs.” 


The next object of illuſtration is the Corycian Summit: 
Now it appears from hiſtorical evidence, collected in the 
Note of the Cambridge Editor, that different places in An- 
tient Geography were denominated Corycian ; but there 
were two famous caverns particularly of this name, one on 
Mount Parnaſſus in Greece, and the other in Cilicia? : Ac- 
cording to the idea of Brodzus*, Barnes, and Muſgrave, our 
Poet under this expreſſion of the Chorus, alluding to the 
former, refers to the Summits of Mount Parnaſſus: But I 

o Strabo L. 9. p. 638. Ed. Janſon: Herodotus L. 8. c. 36. Pauſanias 
L. 10. c. 6, p. 811, & c. 10. p. 877. & 878. Ed. Kuhn. 

7 Strabo L. 14. p. 987. Pomponius Mela L. 1. c. 13. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 


L. 5. c. 22. Apollod. Bibliot, L. 1. p. 17. ed. 1699. Stephanus Byzantinus 
vox Kwpvxogs | "OP 
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am inclined to differ from this interpretation for the following 
reaſons: The object of this Tragedy of the Bacchæ, as ! 
have already mentioned in my Preliminary Effay *, is the in- 
troduction of the Bacchick Orgies into Græce; and the God 
himſelf in the Prologus expreſsly informs us, that he vi. 
fited Thebes before any other plate in the Hellenick Coun. 
try: How then ean the Aſiatick Chorus of Bacchanaliang, 
whom the Poet repreſents juſt arrived from Lydia**, paint 
Diouuſus, as accuſtomed to lead his conſecrated thiaſus to 
the Corycian Cave of Parnaſſus; without violating the inter- 
nal evidence of the play, and incurring a palpable anachro- 
niſm ? The expreſſion too would more naturally connect with 
 Nyfa, if we underſtand the alluſion to an Affatick in pre- 
ference to an European Mountain: And the very words of 
Strabo, where he mentions the Corycian Promiontory of C- 
licia, as well as the celebrated Cave, are Kepoxog du , or 
the Corycian Summit: Thus alſo Pliny '? fpeaks of the Co- 
rycian Mountain in Cilicia : This phraſe exactly anſwers the 
expreſſion of Euripides, or the KopvPais Keiopuriceg 3- whereas 
no ſpecifick mention, independent of the Corycian Cave or 
Mount Parnaſſus, occurs of the Corycian Summit there; for 
the forked eminences, or double tops, of that celebrated 


9 P. 267. 

10 V. 20 & 23. 

* V. 55 & 64. 

12 L. 14. p. 987. Ed. Janſon. | 

33 Prima nobilitas Cilicio & ibi in Coryco monte (Hiſt. Nat. L. 21. c. ö. 
ſet, 17.) I apprehend alſo, that Pauſanias alludes to this, when he fays, 
-& chat the Erythzans ſhew the Mountain Corycus, and the Cave in that 
Mountain, *Epulezio N Kupuxir Te nag ume Geog kal ir TW oper o ar- 
Kale. (L. 10. c. 12, p. 827. Ed. Kuhn.) ; 
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mountain bad different denominations ; but not one of them 
correſponded to this appellation: And Pauſanias, who has 
given a particular deſcription of it, ſays, © that it is diffienlt 
eren for an active man to arrive at the ſummit of Parnaſſus 
from the Corycian Cave: To this obſervation it may alſo 
be added, that no place could be better adapted to Bac- 
chanalian Ceremonies, than the Cilician Promontory and 
Cave, as we may collect from the beautiful and cire umſtan- 
tial account of it by Pomponius Mela : *The Cave, called 
Corycian, is of a ſingular nature, and more remarkable than 
tan be eaſily deſcribed : For opening with a large orifice it 
immediately diſcovers on the top a mountain, adjacent to 
the; ſhore, and elevated with the eminence of ten ſtadia: 
Then deſcending in depth, and proportionably increaſing ac- 
cording to its deſcent, it flouriſhes with groves, which are 
yerdant on every ſide, and embraces itſelf entirely with a 
ſhady circumference : So wonderful and beautiful is it, that 
it aſtoniſhes the minds of the Spectators on the firſt approach, 
and never fatiates after long contemplation : There is only 
one deſcent into it, which is narrow, rough, and of 1506 
paces, leading through pleaſant ſhades and the receſs of à 
grove, vocal with rural ſounds, and on all fides ſurrounded 
with rivulets: When you are come to the bottom, another 
cave is diſcloſed, which deſerves to be mentioned patticularly, 
becauſe it terrifies the paſſenger with the ſound of cymbals, 

14 See (V. 307) of this Play: Alſo Phœniſſæ (V. 235) ; and the Preli- 
minary Eflay on the Ion (P. 14.) See alſo the Note of Barnes on this paſ- 
ſage of the Bacchæ, where he ſays, Quare in hoc loco per KoguPai; Kwev- 
„ais intelligendus eſt Duplex Parnaſſi Vertex, and then he enumerates the 
ro Ä 
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divinely reſounding, and with conſiderable clangour't 
This Geographer, after deſcribing other particulars, con- 
cludes by aſſerting, that the whole, truly auguſt and fi- 
cred, and worthy of the habitation of the Gods, who are 
believed to reſide there, diſplays every poſſible degree of ve- 
neration, and as it were the preſence of ſome Deity *', 
Here then we diſcover the mountain, the groves; and the 
cymbals, to which the Votaries of Dionuſus were ſo pecu- 
liarly attached : But 1 have not been able to find any paſ- 
ſage, which directly declares, that the Corycian Promontory, 
or Cave in Cilicia, was nominally conſecrated to Bacchus; 
whereas candour obliges me to confeſs, that Aſchylus in 
his Eumenides poſitively ſpeaks of the Corycian Cave“ near 
Delphi, as the immediate refidence of that God ; 


:6 Suprà Specus eſt, nomine Coryctus, fingulari ingenio, ac ſupra quin 
ut deſcribi facile poſſit eximivs : Grandi namque hiatu patens montem litori 
appoſitum & decem ſtadiorum clivo ſatis arduum ex ſummo ſtatim vertice 
aperit: Tunc alte demiſſus, & quantùm demittitur amplior, viret lucis pu- 
bentibus undique, & totum ſe nemoroſo laterum orbe complectitur; aded 
mirificus ac pulcher, ut mentes accedeutium primo aſpectu conſternat ; ubi 
contemplati duravere, non ſatiet: Unus in eum deſcenſus eſt, anguſtus, 
aſper, quingentorum & mille paſſuum, per amcenas umbras, & opaca file 
quiddam agreſte reſonantis, rivis hinc atque illine fluitantibns : Ubi ad ima 
perrentum en, rurſum Specus alter aperitur, ob alia dicendus ; Terret in- 
1 ſoniiu cymbalorum divinitus & magno fragore crepitantium, 
(L. 1. c. 13.) | * 

37 Totus autem auguſtus & verè ſacer, habitarique 2 Diis & dignus & 
creditus, nihil non venerabile, & quaſi cum aliquo numine ſe oſtentat. (Id. 

Here, ſays the Scholinſt, by this expreſſion is meant Parnaſſus ; but 
Stanley obſerves with judgment, that the Scholiaſt is miſtaken ; for the epi- 
rhet of x04, or hollow, is added, that it may be underllood of the Corycian 
Cave. Kapuzi; wirea, Interprete Scholiaile, Naga, fed minus rette; 
additur erim xo ut intelligatur dr Kwgynior: I mention this cifcuin- 
ſtance, that the expreſſion may not be conſidered as ſynonymous with xezu7% 
ur the lummit, which would clath with my former aflertion in this Note. 
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Next I adore 
The Nymphs that in Corycia's cavern'd rocks, 


5 | Loyd haunt of ſoaring birds, in ruſtick ſtate 

: Have fix d their reſidence, tho? Bacchus claims 

Us 

N The rude domain“ * 

bf And the attachment of this Deity to Mount Parnaſſus is 


often celebrated : Thus our Poet in his Iphigenia in Tauris 
expreſsly calls it the Parnaſſian Summit, conſecrated to the 
* Orgies of Bacchus; 


Tay Baxxeveray A¹]ινð/ꝗ 
* Tloyrao icy HUN. 
ice 0 
1 He alſo alludes in his Ion ** to the ſame local affection: 
i And we have already ſeen in this play the prophecy of Ti- 
* reſias, relative to the deyotion of Dionuſus to this ſacred 
ma Mountain 3 
1 And thou ſhalt ſee him bounding o'er the rocks 
* Of Delphi, ſtriking with his blazing torch 
- Its * cliffs“. 
ph 
* 1% V. 24. 
— 5 tas 4 Eſchylus. The Furies, vol. 2. p. 230. 
. 12 
+ 22 Potter, v. 3 2 35 
9. C C 3 Here, 
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Here therefore, if we underſtand the Chorus, as alluding 
to the Corycian Cave of Parnaſſus, we muſt interpret it, in 
order to preſerve the dramatick unity of time, as a poetical 
prophecy : But at the ſame time it muſt be allowed, that En. 
ripides, both in the lines immediately preceding, and in thoſe 
immediately ſubſequent, invokes Dionuſus, as frequenting 
Mount Olympus: He alſo aſſerts, that Pieria ** is already 
honoured with his divine preſence : Our Poet therefore 
perhaps through the fervour of enthuſiaſm in this animated 
Ode might inadvertently be guilty of a violation of that in- 
ternal chronology, which he had already preſcribed to him- 
ſelf i in the outline of the Plot; but if this were the caſe, 
and the expreſſion cannot be conlidered as a . pro 
pPhecy, we muſt cenſure it as a dramatick defeft., 


2? V. 84 & 560. 
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' © Soon to Lydia's favour'd plain, 
15 As their nimble feet they ply, 
Oer Axius' ſtream his Mænades to guide; 
Diſpenſing wealth and happineſs around, 
Prolifick Axius rolls his lucid tide; 2 
Sees his ſoft vales with verdant plenty crown'd, 
And, as its current winds its mazy way, 
624. Joys in the ſprightly ſteeds that on its margin play. 


This expreſſion of Aud, towards Lydia, according to 
the Latin verſion of Canter and Barnes, refers tq the Country 
of Lydia, which the Cambridge Editor obſerves in his Note 
was deeply tinctured with the ſacred rites of Bacchus, 
whence the God himſelf was demonſtrated Lydian* : He 
might have added to this obſervation, that Bacchus in the 
Prologus has informed us, that leaving the golden plains 

1 7 oa ſacris erat mature imbuta, unde et ipſe Bacchus Avvo; et 
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of Lydia*, and other Countries in Aſia, he has juſt entered 


Grace ; and in the preceding ſcene the God in reply to the 


demand of Pentheus declares, © that Lydia is his country.” 
The Italian Tranſlator, the Pere Carmeli *, and Mr. Potter, 
have both adopted this interpretation in their reſpective ver- 
ſions : But Heath has refuted with great judgment and pro- 
priety. the application of this paſſage to Lydia, as a diſtrict 
of Aſia: For what connexion, ſays he, has Axius, a river 
of Macedonia, with Lydia? Or how could that be ſaid to en- 


rich a Country with its ſtream, ſo far ſeparated beyond the 
ſea? Here indiſputably the object of alluſion , is the River 


Loudias or Lydias (for it is thus called by Herodotus and 


Ptolemy) which deriving its ſource from the Lake, increaſed 
by a branch of the Axius, and flowing through, Pieria dil- 
charges itſelf into the Ocean, at no great diſtance from the 
mouth of the Axius*.” The Oxford Editor, Dr. Muſgrave, 
underſtands the expreſſion in the ſame manner, and refers us 
to the Author of the Epitome af Strabo and Zſchines, be- 
ſides Herodotus and Ptolemy, in ſupport of the River Lydias, 


It will be neceſſary to ſtate for the ſatisfaction of the Reader 


the geographical ſituation of this River wich more preciſion : 


„. . | V. 464. 
Le Menadi non meno 
A' lieti balli attente . 

In Lidia condurra. (Tom. 7. Le Baccanti p. 103.) | 
Graviſſimè lapſus eſt Barneſius hunc locum de Lydia Aſiæ regione inter- 


pretatus : Quid enim ad Lydiam Axius Macedoniz fluvius? Aut quomodo 


bie aquis ſuis impinguare _ regionem tam longè trans mare ciffitam ? - 
U 


Proculdubio hie deſignator fluvius Avdiag vel AvJizg (ita enim et ab Herodot 
et a Ptolemzo appellatur) qui ortum ducens ex lacu, quem Axii @r4oT&ops 
auget, et per Pieriam manans in mare ſe effundit non ita procul ab Axii 
oſlio. (Nat. in Eurip. p. 110.) 


To 
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ro begin with Herodotus, he aſſerts, © that the Rivers Ly-"" 
J dius and Haliacmon divide the territories of Bottiais and 
U Macedonia, uniting their water into one ſtream* :” And the 
Author of the Epitome of Strabo has given a circumſtantial 
account of all the places which are here mentioned by the 
Chorus: He informs us, © that at the foot of Mount 
Olympus was the village of Pimplea, where Orpheus dwelt? : 
Next follows the River Haliacmon, which diſcharges itſelf 
into the Thermæan Gulf: From this the maritime part to- 
wards the North of the Bay, as far as the River Axius, is 
called Pieria* : Next follow the Rivers Erigon and Lydias : 
1 From Lydias to Pella the navigation againſt the ſtream is of 
| 120 ſtadia? : This City has a Lake before it, from which 
flows the River Lydias, and a branch of the Axius increaſes 
the Lake '* ; On the Axius is ſituated a place, which Homer 


o Ales Te morau3 x; Aliarpeorecc, ot oupigecs y%» Tx Borhaiida x, Mauidovide, 
c TwuTo fie To ddp ovuuioyorlt;. (L. 7. c. 128.) Here Herodotus per- 
haps meant, that the Rivers Lydius and Haliacmon entered the fame recep - 
tacle, or the Sinus Thermaicus, which is confiſtent with the Ancient Geo- 
graphy ; for they did not unite their ſtreams together before they entered this 
| reſervoir, the whole Country of Pieria intervening, as may be ſeen by the 
Map of Macedonia, inſerted in Cellarius (vol. 1. 1. 2. c. 13, p. 664.) If 
| this be not the caſe, Herodotus miitakes Haliacmon for the River Axius, as 
appears from Strabo and the Map: His Epitomiter expreſsly ſays, that 
Axius divides Bottiæa and the territory ot Amphaxis, which belonged to 
Macedonia, O "Ao; $1a4gdy T1 Te Borhaiar x; 713» AuPatiry yar. (Chreſtom. 
ex Strabon. Geograph. L. 7. p. 1255. Ed. Janſon.) | 
* 7 2 7 en r O - dee nel IA, Hs Ogg 
ire. (Id. 9 
* '0 *Akidxzuwy worapds iin, d tis Tor Orpuarn xoaror xal/ 8 
ard reite d wer Boppfar To) x6ATE wWapania Iligla xaniraes ing Tod , 
e@oraus, (Id.) +5 EIS : = n 
2 "Epiywy x) Audiz; woraui* &, ot A eig Tinnar wir drazius 
cab on, (Id.) | | L 
„ E d Aly wed avrn; is c © Atbins worapes pri” Tar bt A 
Anger Tod AHL 7} woraued aTogracua. (Id.) | 
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calls Amydon, and he aſſerts, that the eee 


liaries to'Troy from this ſpot; ' tv 07] 


From Axius' ample bed he leads them on, 
Axius that laves the diſtant Amydon. 1 
(Pope's Iliad. B. 2. v. 10310 


47 . 


But ſince Axius, continues he, is a muddy en and 
a is a certain fountain, which riſes from Amydon, and 
unites with it its moſt beautiful water, on that account they 
er- the line thus, 


Axius, that ſwells with all his neighb'ring rills, 
And wide around the floating region fills. 
Pope's Iliad. B. 2. v. 1033) 


"oy of 
Axius, that rolls its fair ſtream o'er the land. 


For the water of Axius is not mixed with the carth, the 
moſt beautiful itſelf in regard to fight, but the water, ſo 
coming from the earth, is blended with Axius 2.“ Thus far 
. r of the 1 of Strabo has happily illuſtrated 
A aces; | the 


NG e N vo Aki, wolepp xwelov, ixrg *"Ouneos AU dane, ») Pnou 

1d; Tlalora; iiledhe⸗ of; Tpoicy imrmeges; ie, 
Tide ie Anne, an Abd iel pioviogs 

| (Il. 2. v. 849.) | 
rel © tv At. dc bs dcr, xpim 0 Tic iS Alus Evioxpoe x; H 
pion Ty nanaire ihalog, ic TETo Tor ide Fixer, | 
FOO Aid, 07 aννer d Aura ales 
Mlle; pt 2 res, | 
| "AB, & e 89 Eric val & duns. 
5 v6 78 4500 55.5 * Thg vd v Gus ea, cA% 8 2 yh; 10 "by 
| p. 1256. 
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the whole geography of this. choral paſſage in Euripides: 
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For our Poet, after mentioning Mount Olympus and Pieria, 
immediately repreſents Bacchus, as bounding over the River; 
Axius, and leading his dancing Mznades to the River 
Lydias ** : Then he exſpatiates on the excellent quality of 
this River, as the ſource of happineſs and of wealth, and 
concludes the Epode with obſerving, that it enriches a war- 
like Country with its beautiful ſtreams: I conceive that the 
compliment, contained in-the two firſt of theſe four laft lines, 
ſhould be conſtrued, as relating to Lydias, and that in the 
two laſt, as applied to Axius : But if they regard one River 
only, it is more probable, that Axius from its ſuperior ex- 
rent and importance, to which, according to Strabo, Pierta 
extends, is here honoured with this encomium, than its deri- 


Hence it appears, that Strabo underſtood the alteration of ain in the 
preceding line, as implying the earth itſelf, and nor as expreflive of the 
name of the Fountain or A1a : But others, as the Scholiaſt of Homer and his 
Commentator Euſtathius, have interpreted it as a proper name : The latter 
not only adopts the idea, but aſſerts that the Geographer, mentioned a foun- 
tain, called Aia, flowing with its pureſt ſtream into the Axius, and con- 
demus his verſion of the amendment, which refers it to the earth, as entirely 
ſubverfive of the meaning of the Homerick live. Ala, Twi; & r you tne 
oa, & Tia wwyny* we e ie a 6 TewyeaFos @n51, Afywy os 1 erg Opanpe 
Aud AS vregor in, xaliorafn N* wyyn N WAncicr Au, Ala 
xa)uuirn, xalaguralo viup iνονοον tis ror Atior, os it H WAngeptro; cdla - 
{iv SR —EiTa vioduoxinug airlwnives õ Tt oe x) T9 1010) THY aiay ix 
Th; ing i Wali gs Ninn ixCanr TE Oe times Thy ToIezuT1 h This 
Fountain of Aia is mentioned by Stephanus Byzantinus on the authority of 
Antimachus in his Thebaid, as belonging to Macedonia. "Er Ala x; Ma- 
xidonas Tryn, og Arriuaxe; i» Orca. (Vox Ala.) And the Author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum places it in Pieria. Ala xaιον 8 ON Xen &y Ilisęig. 
(Vox Ala.) 5 

'2 Audis, ad Lydiæ flumen : Thus Herudotus, Euripides, Ptolemy, and 
Eſchines call it Lydias ; but Stephanus Byzantinus in his Lexicon (Vox 
Aoias) cites Eſchines in his Oration De talsa Legatione, as if he wrote it 
Loidias: He adds, that it is a River in Macedonia, as Heratzus, beſides 
others, relates in his deſcription of Europe; The Epitomiſer of Strabo ſpells 
17 Aovdiag, Loudias, | 


vative 
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vative ſtream of Lydias : If this is the caſe, we have the 
direct teſtimony of Euripides in ſupport of the epithet 
xcaAAigoy, or beautiful, applied to the waters of the Axius, 
in oppoſition to the criticiſm of Strabo on the line of Homer; 
but that Poet himſelf has in another paſſage of the Iliad, 
where the ſame amendment cannot be admitted, uſed this 
identical expreſſion in regard to Axius, 


Asw, os 18\AiGoy Viwp en iN IOW. | 
, (L. 21. v. 158.) 


And Philoſtratus in his Images has increaſed the idea of 
this epithet by πιꝰꝙNνννiα , of completely beautiful, annexed 
to this River: It was indeed ſo conſecrated to Bacchus, that 
Pauſanias mentions a temple of Dionuſus Axites, and adds, 
that there is an apartment in it, where they celebrate the 

orgies of that God's, 


13 Icon. 1. 2. c. 8. Ed. Olear. p. 824. 
* EI N x; Atorvou va, Tov ev xargos Hoziru, Tov R Airy Sees ig 
hn, bla To Aiwrtou Te oyic eyecw. (L. 8. c. 26. p. 6 52. Ed. Kuhn.) 
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See, the marble frieze 
636. Shakes on thoſe pillars. 


THIS deſcription of the Earthquake, affecting the 
Palace of Pentheus, is wonderfully ſublime : The Reader is 
almoſt tempted to exclaim in the animated language of che 
Roman Lyrick Poet, 


Exoe! recenti mens trepidat metu, 
Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 
Lætatur; Evoe !] parce, Liber, 
Parce gravi metuende thyrſo. 

(L. 2. Od. 19. v. 92 


Here we behold chat tremendous ſubject, aftually eatridd 
into execution by Euripides, which Horace ſolicited, that it 
might be lawful for him to celebrate: Here is exhibited to 
our view that awful object of his enthuſiaſtick prayer the 


Tectaque Penthei 
Disjecta non leni ruina. : 
| (Id. v. 15.) 


Ovid ſeems to have imitated the ſcenery, here repreſented, 
in his deſcription of the puniſhment inflited on the Daugh- 
ters of Minyas for their contempt of the worſhip of Bacchus, 
ſince 
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ſince he mentions the earthquake, the torches, —— 
of fire ; 
Tecta repente quati, pingueſque ardere videntur 
Lampades, & rutilis collucere ignibus ignes. | 
(Met. 1.4. v. 403.) 


But this imitation is faintly copied from the original; nor 
can I admire the following lines of Nonnus, who obviouſly 
alludes to the i imagery of our Poet; 


I 8 epretAnijes 8 scelero Tlerbiog d, 
Aru oQeuniv avciooerc Yb 
Kal j (denise Joga Sv So. Woe 
Tlnucog £0o0putyor E 


(Dionyfiaca, 1. 44. p. 751. Ed. Falken. I 369) 


Here the Palace of Pentheus is deſcribed, as ruſhing from 
its foundations, and revolving like a ball; and the veſtibule 
is faid to leap with a violent agitation : Theſe are not ideas 
of that grandeur and ſimplicity, - which we find in Euri- 
mom * 


Ne XII. 


e „ D ov. Bs A* e . on Hin, . 
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Verſe 618. Nh ug de miuges elfen, I aabeit ids dun. 
When he had drag'd us to the ſtall to lie 
65685. Impriſon'd there, he found a bull. 


THIS circumſtance of Pentheus, miftaking a Bull for 
Bacchus, will appear perhaps ludicrous to the Modern Rea- 
der: The Oxford Editor, conſcious of this probability, aſ- 
ſerts, that Euripides did not invent this ſtory, any more 
than the female garb of Pentheus in the ſequel of the play, 
but that he received it, as a traditional anecdote from his 
Anceſtors, and conſecrated, as it where, by the Religion of 
the People :” This obſervation in regard to the latter in- 
ſtance is founded on truth: and we ſhall hereafter * conſider 
the dramatick effect of that circumſtance ; but Dr. Muſgrave 
has produced no hiſtorical authority in ſupport of his allega- 
tion, as applied to this frantick miſtake of Pentheus: And 
I imagine, that Euripides was himſelf the Inventor of it: The 
alluſion however did not produce any comick ſenſation on the 
Athenian Theatre: For, according to Pagan Ideas, Bacchus 
had the appendage of horns, annexed to his perſon, and 
was worſhipped under the title of Bull, as I have already ſhewn 


* Hzc & quz mox de Pentheo muliebria veſtimenta induente traduntur, 
vereor ne ridicula videantur iis, qui iu veterum lectione mediocriter tantum 
verſati ſunt : Sed tenendum eſt Euripidem ea non primum excogitaſſe, ſed a 
majoribus tranſmiſſa, & populi religione velut conſecrata — 

* ce Final Eſſay. 
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in my Preliminary Effay * : We ſhall alſo find, that this dif. 
guiſed God appears to the diſordered imagination of the King 
-in the ſequel of the Drama *, as an animal of this form with 


horns ; and he is invoked by the Chorus, as poſſeſſing the 


power of metamorphoſing himſelf into various animals, and 

particularly that of a Bull * : Hence we may fairly infer, that 

this poetical incident in the deſcription of this ſcene ſuggeſ- 

ted no extravagant or diſguſting idea to the Athenian Spec- 

tators: And Nonnus has cloſely imitated our Poet in this mif- 

take of Pentheus, whom he alſo repreſents, as faſtening a 
Bull to the ſtall, and binding him with fetters inſtead of the 
* Bacchus. 


Een d GY PRUVAGIO Ng rer poi ce 
Toys Duane, N de um cert Abd 
"Hyoye : grorcing verde *. ub. garn, 
"Ns LepueAng Ogao vy vic vice, % & ru T@UpOY ee u. 


Dionyſiaca, 1. 45. p. 775 Ed. Falken) 


From p. 275 to p. 278. 
V. 918 & 919. 
V. 1015, See my Note on V. 1017. Ne 31. 
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FB And o'er them bind the ſpotted ſkins of fawns, - 
With ſerpents wreathing round their ſhaded cheeks: : 
Some holding in their arms a kid, and ſome 

The wolves' wild whelps, taught them to drain their 
756. Swelling with milk. [breaſts 


1 


T HIS curious appendage of ſerpents in the Bacchanalian 
Dreſs has been already diſcuſſed in my Preliminary Eſſay , 
and there illuſtrated by ſeveral authorities: But the teſtimony 
of Nonnus may alſo be added, who appears particularly fond 
of this poetical attire of the Mænades from his frequent allu- 
ſions to it; and he repreſents the ſerpents, as cluſtering round 
the hair, the head, and the neck, of theſe F emale Votaries of 
Dionuſus in the ſame manner, as Euripides * : 

"Anau epl]ewInray xu0raiort rü . 
AN Nein 

"ATA0X0) eo n Spex ei TH 0:0 H 

H jpey S M Cνẽỹe gag, de *, 


p. 364 & 565 2 V. 101 & 765. 

Diony ſiaca, I. 14. p. 2 Ed. Falken. 1569. 
y ho Po 259% 

b Id. p. 200. 5 Id. p. 204. 
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And the fantaſtick Genius of this romantick Poet has not 
only borrowed from Euripides this formidable appendage of 
the Mænades, but he repreſents them, as they are here 
painted, dreſſed in the variegated ſkin of the Fawn, and 5 
fording the milk of their breaſts to the Whelp of a Lion: 

QD gu Em onxevt der u Sax 8 * 
AN TTOXAovw]ov E776 ; ge Hour lon BN 
TlogSozAlor ern de Kore Npoog od NN 

Erie: Pi u = C dU uU o dg c ve 
Aodeing xo xe Plytace N . 
An oxvpuoy &xgre Jacugigvouo Nevins = 
"AdVpojutcy ,t vol T0150 offo le, . 

He alſo deſcribes in another paſſage of that 3 
Poem, the Dionyſiacks, this favourite and unnatural attach- 
ment of the Bacchanalian Votary to the Infant Lion, foſtered 
by her parental care, when ſnatched from its own Parent: 

Ile & cr ο⁰ ̈οꝰννν ,, Troy = 
Ther Jcgug E ν,ẽ,Up᷑hιν ανν, Me] 


We may alſo recollect in regard to this cuſtom of carrying 
ſerpents in the myſteries the ſarcaſtick raillery of Demoſthenes 
in his rival Oration againſt Zſchines, whom he repreſents 
employed in compreſſing ferpents, and throwing them over 


his bead during his attendance on his Mother, who performed 
the office of initiation *, 


d. I. 14. p. 2650 71d. 1.25. p. p. 776. 


Tee "Ofers To; Ilagiing SC, x; vip Th; * h aivgay. 5 Taylor, 
vol. 3+ P. 568.) 
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One her thyrſus took, and ſmote 

The rock, out guſh'd the pure tranſlucent ſtream, 
Another caſt her light wand on the ground, 
Inſtant, ſo will'd the God, a fount of wine 
Sprung forth; if any wiſh'd a ſofter draught, 

| Theſe with their fingers oped the ground, and milk 
Iſſued in copious ſtreams ; and from their ſpears 

766. With ivy wreath'd the dulcet honey flow'd. 


HERE we contemplate the miracles of theſe Bacchana- 
lians, inveſted with ſupernatural powers: I ſhall examine 
them in their order, as they preſent themſelves to our view, 
and illuſtrate them with parallel paſſages in other Authors : 
The firſt, which occurs, is the iſſuing of the ſtream from 
the rock, when ſtruck by the thyrſus : According to Diony- 

fius Periegetes, as ſoon as Arabia was honoured with the 
 . Dd 3a birth 


— , / 


, 
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birth of Bacchus, the lakes flowed immediately with ſpon- 


taneous waters; „ 
| Auropueroig d Keeregpecv ö dc N!tr. * hk 
V. 943. 
And Pauſanias relates, © that between Pylos and Cypa- 
rifſia there was a fountain, which they reported to flow with 
water, in - conſequence of Dionuſus ſtriking the Earth with 
his thyrſus; and on that account they called it the Diony- 
ſian fountain.“ The next miracle includes the ſtream of 
wine : Thus the Author of an Hymn, attributed to Homer, 
repreſents the God Bacchus, when Captive to ſome Tuſcan 
Pirates, producing, among other marvellous acts of his di- 
vine preſence, the wine, which flowed over the ſhip: 
Tay & ow Wi; Gavuora D 
Obrg ju? WpwrIGE Hon Gy; vice N. e 
Hung xeapve” eln. | 
(Odyſſ. &c. Ed. Clarke, vol. 2. p. 743.) 


And we learn from Diodorus Siculus, * that the Teians 
produced, as a proof of the birth of Dionuſus among them, 
that even to his time at a ſtated period there was in their 


city a fountain of wine, ſpontaneouſly flowing from the earth 


and of excellent fragrancy *:* Pauſanias alſo mentions, 


T *Adwouivey N i; Koutagrooia; ix He oGiov awwyn u Ty manu mine! 
Yandoong ig privas of Anwow 78 Ypg Myers Wopow wantayl is Thy yur x) is 
'Toutw Atoroiada cpatpo: T1 any. (L. 4. c. 36. p. 373. Ed. Kuhn. 

* Kat Thios nb TExpanpier Pigeons The wag avror; yeriorws vd Sed, 1d pixel mh 
dy rely xpororg ir Th M πνD¾ avTGLATI ix The yg obe ße avwdia 


Aa pigerlog. (L. 3. c. 65. vol 1. P. 235. Ed. Weſſelin.) 
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« that at the annual feſtival of Dionuſus, according to the 
report of the Andrians, the wine flowed ſpontaneouſly from 
the ſhrine? :** This very miracle is likewiſe in to places related 
by Pliny on the authority and belief of Mucianus, who aſſert- 
ed, © that in the iſland of Andros, in the temple of father Bac- 
chus, a fountain, during the Nones of January, conſtantly flowed 
with the flavour of wine, and it was called the gift of Jupiter *:” 
He obſerves in the other correſponding paſſage, © that if the 
wine were taken from the fight of the temple, the taſte would 
paſs into water: In the ſame manner Nonnus repreſents 
Bacchus, as ſtriking the earth with his thyrſus, and producing 
the ſpontaneous ſtream, flowing with a purple tide ; 


Tay d Jopcor emi c“ merpys 
Gig eric ageo Tt, NN us 3; xoAwnig 
Abreu eau: Een edc U 
Xevpuart eU poi l. 
(Dionyſ. 1. 48. p. 844. Ed. Falken. 1569.) 


The next Bacchanalian miracle, here mentioned by Euri- 
pides, is the copious ſtream of milk: According to this idea, 
when lian enumerates the marvellous events which happen- 

ed to the daughters of Minyas, againſt whom Bacchus was in- 


3 Aiyvor N Y Arie aps tro ofhow is 78 Ainrios Tyr togrhy pets olꝰo s · 
paler ix 78 ks 5 c. 26. p. 518. Ed. Kuhn.) LT, 

In Andro Inſulà templo Liberi Patris fontem Nonis Januariis ſemper 
vini ſapore fluere Mucianus ter Conſul credit : Ai3; died ii vocatur, . (Hiſt. 
Nat, 1. 2, c. 103.) | 
Mucianus Andri e fonte Liberi Patris ſtatis diebus ſeptenis ejus Dei 
vinum fluere; fi auferatur a conſpectu templi, ſapore in aquam tranſeunte; 
d. 1, 31. c. 2.) 


D d 3 | ocnſed 
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cenſed ſor the neglect of his worſhip, he mentions among 2 
variety of others, that drops of wine and of milk diſtilled: 
from the ceiling: Thus Philoſtratus propheſies in his 
Images, that the whole earth will revel with Dionuſus, and 
afford wine tobe drunk from the fountains, and milk, as it were 
from the breaſt, to be drawn from the glebe and from the 
rock ?:?“ This Author alſo in another paſſage, where the 
actions on Mount Cithzron are painted, deſcribes * the rocks 
diſtilling wine, and the earth enriching the glebe with milk*;” 
This beautiful deſcription is obviouſly borrowed from Euri- 
pides, who in the firit choral ode of this Drama, as well as 
in the lines under our immediate contemplation, has deli- 
| neated in the warmeſt colours the enchanting pleaſures of 
Bacchanalian revelry : 

Per de Alken w+00v, 

Pi d“ d, pe 0 , 

N Evpleg & ws u TV. 


(V. . 
Through ey'ry plain ; 
| Flows milk, flows wine, the neQar'd honey flows, 


And round each ſoft gale Syrian odours throws. 
(V. 182.) 


Here the laſt miracle, or the ſtream of honey, is equally 
illuſtrated, as the preceding objects: Thus the Lyrick 


6 Ex N 17 deo tratoy of e raue cyon. (Var, Hift, J. 9. C. 42.) 
7 Hy oupbaxxron airy, % olvo⸗ api cu ix Toy enyav Joon, yara 71 
ard Hag. Tue, To A in Rhe, 76 & i wirexs, (Icon. I. 1. c. 14. 

35. Ed. Olear.) 
Tipgarlas u, d war, x; To iv TW 7 Kibargon, Baxyg» xõęoi, x) LToes irpaiy 
3 dag ix Bolgumr, 8 97 ah T1 Banor 9 urn. (loon, I. 1. c. 18. 
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Roman Poet in his animated Ode to Bacchus © unites them 


together, when he implores the divine permiſſion to Wee 
del _ ſubjects of elevated enthuſiaſm ; 


Fas pervicaces fit mihi Thyadas, 
= © Vinique fontem, lactis & uberes 
Cantare rivos, atque truncis 
 Lapfa cavis iterare inella. 
(L. 2. Od. 19. v. 12.) 


But n in the following lines, which are in obvious 
imitation 'of Euripides; has omitted the laſt object of this 
poetical imagery : 

An Fair Bog emer umrev oe Hg, 
"Axgoy G05 WANERT v Jeg, cb rere de 
Olvoy e peu pavey wopPupt|o Werpy 
AeiCoputve de vba epeorroutms amo witens 

TIRaxeg autroxurowy eneunaivei]e pribpors, 
(Dionyſiacs, I. 45. P. 7740 
The ſacred alluſions in Holy Writ, which reſemble theſe 


miracles of the Bacchanalians, will be hereafter conſidered in 
my Final Eſſay on the Bacchæ. 
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All the Mountain danced 1 
pug: To their wild oye 


THESE words 2 Euripides, contraſted with a line of 
Zſchylus, conſtitute the ſubject of a curious criticiſm of Lon- 
ginus, which has never yet in my judgment been explained: 
It is eſſential for the clear comprehenſion of the Reader to 
trace the principal object of this Critick, where they occur, 
and to develop his preceding obſervations, before he enters on 
the particular compariſon of the two paſſages in the Dramatick 
Poets: That Section in his Treatiſe on the Sublime is en- 
tirely appropriated to the diſcuſhon of Viſions, or Images; and 
he defines theſe. according to the prevailing and not the ge- 
neral ſenſe of the word , © when you ſeem under en- 
thuſiaſm and paſſion to behold what you deſcribe, and ſub- 
mit it to the eyes of the Hearer *:” After this definition, he 
_diltingu:ſhes the different objects of Poetical and Rhetorical 
Viſions : The former he pronounces to aim at ſurpriſe, as their 

final purpoſe, and the latter at illuſt ration: Vet both, accor- 
ding to his idea, in common aſpire at the intent of ſtriking 


1Sect. 15. Ed. Pearce, p. 92. 

2 "Oray & Atyncy UT i980 44 cu} x, 2085 dome Jones 1 Ur our Tbs; Tug 
Aube. (Id.) dee aiſo the co r1elponting dctinition cf the a1 gailaclai, or 
Viſionz, by Quiutihaa, (Iaftit, Orate l. ö. c. 2. vol. 1. p. 523. Ed. 
"Burman.) | 


* 
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the mind: He next produces two paſſages from Euripides 
with a view to elucidate this ſubject: The firſt occurs in his 
Tragedy of Oreſtes, where this Prince is repreſented, after 
the murder of his Mother Clytemneſtra, beholding from his 
diſordered Imagination * the Furies with their bloody viſages 
and ſerpentine locks, actually leaping on him*:” The other is 
extant in the Iphigenia in Tauris, where Oreſtes is alſo 
deſcribed, as agitated with the ſame frantick horrors of 
'mind *: Here Longinus afſerts, © that the Poet himſelf ſaw 
the Furies, and has almbſt compelled even his Hearers to be- 
hold his own viſion *:” Euripides therefore, continues he, 
has uncommonly exerted himſelf to expreſs in his Tragedies 
the two paſſions, Madneſs and Love, and has been moſt 
remarkably ſucceſsful in theſe; yet he is not without courage 
in attempting even Images of other kinds: Though his 
Genius was by no means naturally ſublime, he has forced his 
nature himſelf in many inſtances into a tragical ſpirit,” and 
in each of thoſe elevated paſſages, as the Poet ſays ?, 


Laſh'd by his tail his heaving ſides reſound, 


He calls up all his rage, 


(Pope's Il. 20. V. 218.) 
| This 


T wiv kr wol Tg ie turAntg, 18 J“ I, Abyog dsf, j, Y 
duc rr ETiGnTG7, 73 ovyzexivnpiver, (Id.) I have tranilated mapyna, il- 
luſtration, on the authority of Quintilian, who informs us, that it was fo 
rendered by Cicero: Inſequetur b4gyna, que a Cicerone illuſtratio & evi» 
dentia nominatur. (Inſtit. Orat. I. 6, c. 2. Id. p. 524.) 

V. . ig. s V. 291.) | 

. Erasf 5 Heunrug arg £192 *Egirruag* 6 6s iparractn, wires du did Za 
x) Te; * rd. (Id. P. 94.) 8 

7 Ee A By QiAoTorwraloc 6 Exhνοε e Tavrl wan paving TE prag 

dera xg TETH;, &, Bx off” ii rie tripoig, inhuxirales* & pr GAAG x; 
Tai; 
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This animated compariſon of Longinus LN robe from 


the 20 Iliad of Homer, where Achilles, returned to the bat · 
tle and oppoſed by Eneas, is ſaid to reſemble a Lion, ** who 
views his Enemy at firſt with ſcorn, but ſtruck by the ſpear 


of ſome ' valiant youth turns, foams, and laſhes himſelf into 


vengeance :” After this general character of Euripides, the 


Critick proceeds to confirm his ſubject of Poetical Viſion by 


citing a beautiful fragment from the Phaeton of our Poet, 
where Apollo is repreſented, delivering to his Son the reins 
of his chariot, and adviſing him on the path of his Journey ; 
Here the impetuoſity of youth and the anxiety of paternal af. 


fection is finely painted: Would not you fay, exclaims Lon- 


ginus, that the ſonl of the Poet alſo mounted the car, and 
flew together with the Horſes, participating of one common 
danger? For were it not itſelf wafted with a velocity equal 
to this heavenly career, it could not have conceived images 
like theſe: Such alſo are the deſcriptions in the Caſſandra 
of this Poet* :” Here he produces only a hemiſtick of 
the lines, to which he alludes, and as this Tragedy of Eu- 


Tak; ana; Imribeobas Paſlaciars de Zrokueg* Trurd. yi ro pryarePurs Gr, Gun; 
TI auTo; pon ir oAoig i Tgayinuy Weornayracty X Wag Ina i} 74 
preyibor, we 6 Tloinrs, | 

Ovugy & a\evpas Tr lei- %uPoltewhey 

MagitTai, is & avro itolguvis paxioaclais 


e OE (Id. p. 96.) 

Id. p. 96 & 98. 
„aA 8x &v eros, 078 5 oyn rd yeuPorc ovrerrivaire Tf agu re, X ovyxu· 
Jvreieocm reg imo ovrenlipaTas ; & tag av, & jun reit Sgavieig iuaivorg tgyons 


$roI;0uZom ipifilo, THaDT ov wort g "One 2 Ta id Th; Keogarge; 
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ripides. has not deſcended to poſterity, we are unable to. 
enjoy thoſe | beauties, which were the immediate object of 
the admiration of Longinus: But Aſchylus, continues the 
Critick, has made daring attempts in theſe Heroick Viſions, 
38 in his Seven againſt Thebes, where the Generals without 
remorſe mutually oblige themſelves by one common oath to 
die together :“ After citing- ſome noble lines from this 
Tragedy in proof of his aſſertion, © But this Poet, he adds, 
ſometimes produces ſentiments unfiniſhed i, and as it were, 
uncarded , and unſofteged : Yet Euripides advances to the 
brink of this danger through his emulation of him: And in 


Eſchylus the Palace of Lycurgus is agitated in a wonderful 


= by a ſacred impulſe on the appearance of Dionuſus; 
- 117 "EuDwruze N Nh, Gangelt gyn. 
The Dome was frantick, and the roof convuls d 
With Bacchick frenzy. 


Le Palais en fureur mugit à ſon aſpect . 
But 


10 To # Alex Qarlaciar; dre der,, deve x; of Ela int 
oisag wag airy, T9 ih airar wges ννννννẽ¹, - oixtTy ovrourieras Javelor* 
illi Ae ExATIoYAFEE Go Woxondrrg Tag invoices K) GpaNeNT OigorToGy Guy 
iavlor 6 Eu iin xaxtivei; vTo Qrachpias Tois nude; weoobics Kai wages 


| ji Ale wp F T% 1d Avxgeye Bacixua,xara r $TiQaruay Tg Arora 


ProPogrras, (Id. p. 99 & 100.) 
The original axalgyzre; exactly anſwers the incompoſitus of the 
» Which is the very epithet, applied by Quintilian to ÆEſchylun, 
Sed rudis in pleriſque et incompoſitus, 

: y (L. 10. c. 1. vol. 2. p. 897, Ed. Burman.) 
n Here the original word, waxen37;, implies the reſemblance to the rude 
vellus, or the fleece in its rough ſtate; Since I know of no eſtabliſhed epi- 
thet in the Englith Language, which could convey the preciſe term, I 
have ventured to coin the word, uncarded, in order to preferve the idea of 
"_ Longinus. 
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But Euripides has expreſſed the ſame ſentiment, iu a diſ. 
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ferent manner, having ſoftened it thus '4 : 
IIæV de Cure S us” dog. 

All the Mountain danced 

To their wild revelry. EY 


wt + 4 


* 


La Montagne a leurs cris rẽpond en mugiſſant s. 


Having 


Longinus. The Author of the Dialogue de Oratoribus, which has been 
attributed to Tacitus and to Quintilian, has a phraſe, Whlch bears 
reſemblance to it, impexam antiquitatem. (C. 20.) And Tanaquil Faber, 
in his Note on this paſſage of Longinus judiciouſly cites the reply of an 
old School-maſter, when an illiterate Pupil was delivered to him, in order to 
be inſtructed in the elements of education, zo & wavw, craſſiora et ru- 
diora vellera non ſubigo, it is not my buſineſs to card the coarſe 
wool, | 

13 This is the verſion of Boileau in his Tranſlation of Longinus, but 
Monſieur Dacier aſſerts in his remarks on that tranſlation, ** that the word 
mugir does not appear ſtrong enough to expreſs alone the b, egg, and 


Baxxevu of Eſchylus; for they not only fignify mugir, but allo convey 


the idea of being ſhaken with violence and agitation : Though it js a folly, 
adds he, to aſpire at attempting a verſe better than Monſieur Deſpréaux, I 
will not ſcruple to declare, that the line of Æſchylus would be perhaps better 
tranſlated in regard to ſenſe in this manner: 


Du Palais en fureur les combles ebranles 
 Tremblent en mugiſſant. | 
(Oeuvres de Boileau, tom. 2. p. 39. Ed. Amſt, 1718.) 


The Engliſh Tranſlator Smith renders it, | 
| The frantick Dome and roaring Roofs convuls'd 
Reel to and fro, inſtinct with rage divine. 
| 18 8 (Ed. 1743. p. 43+) 

14 O Eveinidn; 76 avio 759 iTiow; i ifrpurnce, (Id. p. 100.) In 
all the Editions of Longinus it is printed ZvniCaryevo}, inſtead of ovubaryxi', 
as it ought to be. 1 
This line of Boileau is alſo corrected by Dacier. 

| La Montagne ſ'ebranle, & repond & leurs cris. 
(Oeuvres de Boileau, tom. 2. p. 39. Ed. Amſt. 1718.) 
The Pere Brumoy renders it, Tout leur paroifſoit danſer, la Montagne 
meme, and remarks in his Note, Euripide à voulu marquer I'yyrefle, qui 
h lait 


il. 


Having thus traced the criticiſm of Longinus, it remains to 
conſider the opinions of the Commentators on theſe contraſted 
paſſages of ÆEſchylus and Euripides, and then to explain my 
own idea of them: The Criticks conceiving, that Longinus 
here intended to cenſure both the Dramatick Poets, though 
Euripides in a leſs degree than Zſchylus, have perplexed them- 
ſelves to diſcover the foundation of his nice criticiſm and the 
latent cauſe of his delicate diſtinction. Tanaquil Faber ima- 
gines, that the word ae, uſed by Zſchylus, is 
ſofter than the ovuCaxyaay of Euripides“: But Tollius 
ſuppoſes the difference to conſiſt in the two words Gaxyac 
and ovuEarxxzun, for the expreſſion is ſofter, according to his 
idea, to be mad in concert with others, than to be hurried 
fiogly by inſtin& into a ftate of fury '? : Yet this Editor in 
his French Note, annexed to the Trauſlation of Longinus by 
Boileau, declares that he cannot diſcover, that this Critick 
had ſo much reaſon, as he imagined, in preferring this ſoften- 


fait que tout ſemble tourner ou ( ebranter. (Le Theatre des Grecs, 
tom. 5. v. 18.) Our Engliſh Tranſlator, Smith, has the following lines: 

The vocal mount in agitation ſhakes, 2 

And echoes back the Bacchanalian —_ 

1743. p- 43+ 

1 Cur autem dixit Longinus ſuavius * GRE wipe 
expreſſam fuiſſe quam ab ÆEichylo ? Hæc cauſa eſt, quod i»Jzorar uſurpirit 
Eſchylus, Euripides autem vuCaxyetu. Theſe Notes were firlt printed in 
1663 in the Edition of Longinus by Faber, and they are alfo inſerted in the 
Edition of Longinus by Tollius. * 

17 Fallitur Faber, cum ſuavitatem majorem in Euripidis, quam Æſchyſi 
verſu eſſe opinatur, eo quod hic i, ille FHνααννr u dixerit: Confiltie 
enim in mutatione vocis Szxyevur in Zvubarystury, adeoque in ipsũ ſententia 2 
Suavius enim eſt cum aliquo inſanire dici, quam ſolo ejus inſtiuctu, ad furo- 
rem abripi: Vis ilia Dei ſocietate furoris temperatur, fic ut volunrate potius, 
ac lubidine ex hilaritate prognata, quam motu numinis concitantis, teſtum 


ilud a montibus celebrari vidcatur. (Ed. 1694. p. 114.) 


ing 
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ing by Euripides of the rude and unpoliſhed expreffion in 
Eſchylus, fince it was the univerſal ſentiment of almoſt afl 
the Pagans, thar every thing, not only edifices and palaces, 
but even mountains, were moved and trembled at the appati. 
tion of the Gods : It is not however, continues he, the whole 
ſentiment, but only the word Baxyzva, compared with ovuban- 
Leet, as IJ have mentioned in my Latin Remarks, which dif. 
_ Pleaſed Longinus. Our Engliſh Editor, Biſhop Pearce, 
explains the reaſon, © becauſe Æſchylus makes the houſe it- 
felf to be inſpired with Bacchick enthuſiaſm while Euripides 
produces ſomething ſofter, ſince he attributes no other cir- 
cumſtance to the Mountain, but the echo of the ſhouts of the 
Bacchanalians *?,” | ; 
| . Theſe are the different ** explications of the Criticks on this 
paſſage of Longinus, and they are all founded on the mif- 
taken ſuppoſition of an implied cenſure of the contraſted 


Mais je ne trouve pas que Longin ait ici autant de raiſon qu'il eroit, de 


Pappelle & mal polie d' Eſchyle: Car c' eioit le ſentiment univerſel de preſque 
tous les Paiens, que dans les apparitions des Dieux tout ſe mouvoit & trem- 
blojt, non ſeulement les edifices & les palais, mais les montagnes mEme,— 
Mais, eomme. je-Pai dit dans mes remarques Latines, ce n'eſt ni toute la 
penſce, nile mot i,] comme Monſieur le Fevre a cru, mais le ſeul mot 
Baxywen qui deplait A Longin. (Id. p. 302.) | . 

19 Atchylus ipſam domum facit bacchari & inſtinctam eſſe : Euripides 
vero mollius quiddam ſuaviuſque profert, cum nihil aliud monti tribuit, niſi 
quod bacchantium voces recinat. (P. 100. Ed. 175 2.) ES. 

20 There is however the following Note of the Editor More in the Ger- 
man Edition of Longinus, printed at Leipſick in 1768: Quod Aſchylus 
inanimatz rei per ſe tribuerat, id Euripides Bacchis quidem relinquit z cum 
monte autem fic communicat, ut eum dicat Zvbaryxtvey, imitari & adjuvare 
irie; tremiſcit enim Mons & reboat inter clamores Bacchantium (p. 103.) 
But this definition of ZvuuCuxyivey is unwarranted, and the latter part of the 
Note correſponds in idea with Dr. Pearce. Our laſt Engliſh Editor of Lon- 
giaus, Toup, has no remark on this paſſage, | 


lines 


preferer cet adouciflement d'Euripide à Vexpreſſion trop rude, comme il 
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lines of Zſchylus and Euripides But it appears to me by 2 
diligent. attention to the original context of this chapter of 
Langinus, that he never intended any cenſure, but on the 
contrary ..an encomium on both the Dramatick Poets by the 
citation. of theſe reſpective paſſages: The error lies in ſup- 
poſing, that after the aſſertion of the Critick in the pre- 
ceding ſentence, that ÆEſchylus and Euripides were both 
ſometimes guilty of ſentiments unpoliſhed, unprepared, and 
unſoftened, he illuſtrates this opinion by the example of theſe 
contraſted verſes : But the profeſſed object of this chapter of 
Longinus is to demonſtrate the beauty of Viſfiens, Poetical 
and Rhetorical, by producing ſelect Images from admired 
Authors; nor is there a ſingle inſtance, contained in the 
whole chapter, which diſplays the contrary effect by a direct, 
or implied, cenſure : Here therefore the Critick, having 
mentioned already four fine paſſages from Euripides, and 
one in Zſchylus, proceeds to cite another example of the 
beauty of Viſion in the laſt Poet by the line, 


| Eh J dale, Gele- A 


And then he immediately ſubjoins the parallel image of 
Turipides, ſtruck with the reſemblance of it; | 


Ila de gur Carxyguo” dg. 


This he admires equally, as an inſtance of the ſublime, 
but obſerves, that it is more ſoftened than the other, with- 
out approving perhaps or condemning this alteration, but 
ſubmitting it only to the judgement of the Reader: The ſen- 
tence th erefore, containing theſe parallel paſſages, and com- 

6 mencing 
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mencing with the copulative conjunction, & caro hn Air 
Saw, is connected with the preceding citation of thoſe ad- 
mired lines from the Seven againſt Thebes; and the inter- 
mediate aſſertion, that Æſchylus and Euripides are ſome. 
times guilty of rude and unpoliſhed ſentiments, is to be oon. 
ſtrued, as a parentheſis, which is not followed by any ex- 


ample, illuſtrating that cenſure: For had that been the in- 


tention of Longinus in producing theſe parallel lines, he 
would have commenced the ſentence, containing them, by 
ſome word adapted to the purpoſe, as ws for inſtance, and 
not by the copulative conjunction, xa, which would, ac- 


cording to that conſtruction of the context, be very awk. 
wardly : applied to the immediate ſentence antecedent: But 


this interpretation is alſo confirmed by an attention to the 
ſubſequent words, beginning, "Axgwg de N 6 LoPoxAzs, &c. 
© And Sophocles too has nobly ſucceeded in theſe viſions in 
his dying Oedipus, where he buries himſelf in the midſt of 
divine prodigies, and on the reſailing of the Greeks from 
Troy, where the ſpectre of Achilles from his Tomb appears 
to thoſe, who were meditating this return **;” Here we im- 


n Thus Tollius in his Latin Verſion erroneouſly renders the Greek, kal, 


by Velut quum: And Boileau in his French 'Tranflation has adopted the 
ſame error, Par exemple dans Eſchyle, &c. (Vol. 2. p. 39.) Dr. Pearce and 
Toup are the only Editors of Longinus, who faithfully retain Et to corteſ- 
nd with Ka; in their Verſion : The late German Editor, More, has en- 
tirely omitted this connecting particle, and our Engliſh Tranſlator, Smith, has 
done the ſame; but we may colle& from his Note, that he imagines the 
paſſage of Zſchylus to be here cenſured, ſince he aſſerts, © that there is a 
_ with an expreſſion of a harſh ſound on account of its Antiquity in 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, which may parallel that of ZAſchbylus,” (Smith's 
Longinus. Ed. 1743. p. 43 & 151.) | 


22 "Angus N x} © EoPorang im} 73 Wrwil Ofhimy x iar nerd Meru 
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mediately diſcover, that Longinus connects in the cloſeſt 
manner by the appoſite Greek Particles the two admired 
paſſages: of Sophocles, with the preceding parallel lines of 
Eſchylus and Euripides, which he has extolled, as diſ- 
playing the beauty of Images; but had he intended to cen- 
ſure them, he would never have connected the ſentence with 


Augg d N Topo, And Sophocles too; for ſuch a con- 


nexion would have been incoherent and ungrammatical : 
Beſides; according to my interpretation, Longinus, having 
already cited two beautiful paſſages of Æſchylus, alludes to 
two others of Sophocles, correſponding in regard to the 
object of Images; but if we admit the ſuppoſed idea of an 
implied : cenſure in the line of Æſchylus, relating to the 
Palace of Pentheus, that Poet, whom the Critick has juſt 
pronounced, as the moſt daring in Heroick Viſions, will be 
here illuſtrated by a ſingle inſtance only, while Euripides 
has four, and Sophocles two paſſages, ſelected from their 
reſpeCtive Tragedies ; Hence too the whole difficulty, ariſing 
from verbal criticiſm, will, according to my conſtruction of 
the true meaning of theſe parallel lines of Æſchylus and 
Euripides, inſtantly vaniſh ; nor ſhall we be obliged to enter 
into the delicate diſtinctions of the Commentators, ger ſup- 
poſe with Faber, that 95 is here compared with oxy, 
or Hax contraſted with ovuberyevy, as Tollius imagines, 
or the echo of a Mountain put in oppoſition to the agitation 
of a Palace, according to the idea of Dr. Pearce, ſince the 
Greek Critick will here commend both theſe reſpeclive lines, 
as preſenting ſublime images, though the latter he aſſerts. 
to be ſoftened in compariſon with the former : And whether 
Ee 1 
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this ſoftening quality lies concealed in the ſentiment or lat. 
guage, or whether it was, according to the ideas of Longinus, 
Inherent in both, which ſuppoſition I am rather inclined to 
adopt, it is a matter of little conſequence, ſinee neither 
paſſape, as I contend, is produced with a view to cenſure. 
If after this inveſtigation any ſhadow of doubt ſhould remain, 
the only mode of decifion is to confider, whethef other paf- 
ſages, preciſely correfponding in ideas to theſe parallel lines 
of Aſchylns and Euripides, are to be found in eminent 
Authors, where no objection was ever made to them: Now 
I appeal to Virgil, whoſe images and expreſſions, though 
ſublime, have been always allowed by the univerſal conſent 
of Mankind to be remarkably chaſte and poliſhed : And 
yet do we not find, that upon the prayer of Ænueas in the 
Temple of Apollo at Delos to grant him a divine ſymbol, 


Tremere omnia viſa repente, 
Liminaque lauruſgue Dei, totuſque moveri 
Mons circum, & mugire adytis cortina recluſis 4 
2 (An. 3. v. 92.) 


Here we perceive a general tremor of the Temple, the 
motion of the whole Mountain, and the echo from the ora- 
cular receſs of the ſhrine: Every Reader muſt diſcover the 
ſtriking reſemblance of theſe images to thoſe in queſtion, and 
produced by the ſame cauſe, the appearance of the God: 
But this Epick Poet on another occaſion concludes a fimile of 
two rival Bulls, engaged in combat againſt each other, with 
this expreſſive hemiſtick ; 

Gemitu nemus omne remugit. 


(En. 12. v. 722.) 
Loud 
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Loud cries and roaring ſounds rebellow through the woods. 
(Dryden. Aa. B. 12. v. 1051.) 


And what is this, but a literal verſion, according to the 
ideas of Dr. Pearce, of theſe words of Entipides 


H d cu ue 6s? 


Thus in another paſſage of the Aneid a Gwilar expreſſion 
occurs, cn Turnus finks under the weapon of Æneas: 


Totuſque remugit 
Mons circum, & rocem latè nemora alta remittunt. 
(En. 12. v. 929.) 


Theſe few inſtances, though many others might be added, 
are alone ſufficient to prove, that no inherent bombaſt, or 
any other defect, is contained in the parallel lines of Aichy- 
- Jos & Euripides: I cannot however diſmiſs the Reader 
without informing him of my obligations to Mr. Potter, the 
Engliſh Tranſlator of theſe Dramatick Poets, who commu- 
nicated to me in the courſe of correſpondence on this ſub- 
je&t ſome important information, relative to this interpre- 
tation of the Criticiſm of Longinus; and I am particularly 
indebted to him for the inference, which I have derived from 
the ſubſequent ſentence, regarding Sophocles: He is of 
opinion, © that Longinus praiſes Euripides for preparing 
the mind of the Reader in this inſtance for the boldneſs of 
the idea, and that the poſition of the words 


Has d Euebaryguo” s, 


23 Totus Mons Bacchantibus aſſonuit. (Ed. Longin. 1752. p. 100.) 


K e 2 ; And 
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And the conjunctive prepoſition c give this effect, and ſtand 
in contraſt to the 


E vg 87 Sole, 22 GE 5 


Of Acchylus, where he boldeſs of the idea rudely forces 
itſelf upon you, and ruſhes in without knocking at your 
door :” Theſe are his own words, contained in a letter to 
me, which I have his permiſſion here to inſert; and he con- 
cludes by obſerving, © that the deſign of Longinus was to re- 
commend the delicate melting of the tints into each other ; 
and that he mentions the fame, thought, as prepared and 
ſoftened by Euripides, without any cenſure of the thought, 
but with ſome approbation of the ſoftening.” 

Since the preceding part of the Chapter of the Grecian 
Critick, here analyzed, contains ſome intereſting intelligence 
on the general character of Euripides, independent of the 
illuſtration of the immediate line in queſtion, I truſt that the 
Reader will not think the above inveſtigation, a οο i, 
unconnected with the ſubject of my Commentary on this Dra- 
matick Poet, and exclaim in the words of Lucian, 

A 1 apo; Toy Atonoooy Frog 0 Avoreos ** ; 


Bacchus, tom. 3. p. 79 & 80, Ed. Hemſter. 


N' XXV. 
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Ne XXV. 
Verſe Screw de $15Popey]o gagudg 5 ure, | 
746. H ov Eurarbas D (armies Kogous 'o = 
| | Aſunder were. they rent, 
803. Ere thou couldſt cloſe thy royal eyelids down. 


THERE is not a more ſublime paſſage in Euripides, 
than this deſcription of Bacchanalian frenzy: Nothing can 
better illuſtrate. the truth of that aſſertion of Longinus, con- 


tained in my preceding Note, that the Genius of our Poet is 


ſometimes elevated, and laſhed into courage, though the 
natural inclination of it did not lead to the ſublime. © Theſe 
| barbarous inſtances of inhuman fury, exerciſed by the female 
Votaries of Dionuſus againſt the innocent brute creation, 
became an effential characteriſtick of their extravagant pro- 


feſhon : Thus Agathius, author of a Greek Epigram in the 


Anthologia, repreſents a Bacchanalian expreſſing her devo- 
tion, “ as having ſevered the breaſts of mighty Bulls, and 


exulting in her victory over Lions, whoſe heads the had car- 


ried, as the object of her diverſion :” 
Beoooeis Erpuropn R j TTOTe TAURUY 
TIoAAg Tarungoipwy ge vc, 
t Theſe words, poetically applied to the pupils of the eyes of Pentheus, 
are coldly and fantauically imagined by Dr. Muſgrave to allude to the three 
royal Daughters of Cadmus; and then, inſtead of their natural connexion 


with the line, to which they belong, they muſt be conſtrued with the pre- 
ceding one, reterring to die pod rre. 


E e 3 H 
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605 2 2 Kary ypicerir Neeb ent vhurig 

TIziyvoy . 9 pos e Kori | 
(L. 6. c. 5. ep. 3. v. 4) 


Thus alſo Glaucus, Author of another Epigram in the 
ſame collection on a fine ſtarue of one of theſe frantick 
Females, calls it, a 


nw Xpazepo boo, Ove de Nu 
5 (L. 4. e. 3. ep. 5. v. 4) 


And Calliſtratus in his Images, on the ſame ſubject of a 
ſtatue of a Bacchanalian, annexes to it the appendage of a 
heifer, as a ſymbol of her inflamed Madneſs *. -In conformity 
with this cuſtom, Catullus n his. pictureſque deſcription of the 
different employ ments of the Bacchick Females paints a party 


ol them engaged in toſſing the limbs of a mangled Heifer ; 


Pars e divulſo raptabant membra juvenco. 
x | (Carm. 63. v. 257. ) 


And Ovid makes his Thracian Mznades, who were pre- 
paring to murder Orpheus, diſplay the prelude of their 
fury by the divulfion of large Oxen, before they wreaked 
their vengeance on the Bard ; 


Quz poſtquam rapuere feræ, cornuque minaci 
Divellere boves, ad vatis fata recurrunt. 
(Met. I. 11. v. 33.) 
Thus 


® A v1 epdyio- tier, dorię Watuon, Ti:poripas waving oyuboroy* To 9 
m xpuaige; 7} mhdoua. (Stat. c. 2. p. 892. Ed. Olear, Philoſt. &c.) 
I her? is alſo inſerted in the Antiquité Explinube of Momfaucon a beauritul 
Figure of a Woinan, whom he calls a Bacchanalian, holding a reluctant Bull 


by 
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Thus Lucian, according to this idea, affirms, “ that the 
herds were ſeized and tora aſunder, when alive, by theſe 
Women.“ But the moſt circumſtantial and elaborate de- 
ſcription of this Pagan Scene, next to Euripides, occurs in 
Nonnus, who repreſents in two paſſages his Bacchanalian 
Crew imbruing their hands in animal gore, particularly in 
that of Bulls, and in ſevering their reſpective hides : 


Ars lou dogg S auI red · 
Ki [BAcoupoig db Ne α deli 
Tæupeſi ro ce ον,ẽ, ιιννſοο 


| WHY a 5y16/0 T6& dove 


_ (Dionyſiaca, I. 14. p. 266. Ed. Falken.) 


% 


by a halter, faſtened to one of its horns: La Baccante qui tient un taureau 
lié par les cornes, & qui ſ' efforce de Parreter,, malgre les ſecouſſes qu' il 
donne pour {'eptuir, cette Bacchante dis-je eſt un chef d'ceuvre de Hart. 
(tom. 1. part 2. p. 253. & pl. 164. fig, 3.) But I am inclined to think, 
that the learned Benedictin is here miſtaken in imagining this Figure a Bac- 
chanalian, ſince there is tao much female ſoftneſs in her countenance to favour 
this ſuppoſition. 

3 Tax; N , wolurn; dmeragbas = ito Tar yurzixay x) deonaglas irs Sl 
ra ei. (Bacchus, vol. 3. p. 77. Ed. Hemnfter.) 

This word, derived from ve penetro, may ſignify non penetratum ; 
but neither views or @T6niag is to be found in any Lexicon: It it were not 
for the conſtant Dactylick Meaſure of Nonnus, I ſhould offer to read dr 
non foratum, or the unpierced hide. 

5 This word ſignifies decorticavit, and is the conjecture of Falkenburgias 
in his Edition of Nonnus. (P. 850. Ed. Antwerp. 79.0 I have here 
inſerted it inſtead of the printed @Tegainor in the Text of the Poct, becauic 
that is no where elſe to be found, and is unſupported by any derivation. 

This alſo is the conjecture ot Falkenburgius, which I have here ſubſti- 
tuted inſtead of the printed Jn$ios in the Text of Nonnus and for the ſame 


. reaſon, as mentioned in my latt Note: But &nvce has the authority of 


Homer, and is uſed in the Odyſſey in the appoſite ſenſe of exhauſit or 

diſcidit, | x 
oM, & h pνν,aÄew prog d. 

(L. 19. v. 450.) 

See alſo H. Steph. Theſaur. Appendix. to n. 4. p. 755+ | 

| 4 F | Ny 
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N [Gotnv ey<Anv Soijpevo oo roi 
Puvoropto, % NFipers 55 u ,ꝭq Aview 
Teupeiny onyeoot 10 NICerR HOU ICH 
Test, een de dei v 
Etporoxwy eee Ser ce TT Wet und run, 
A & aiyos eme E, S Sone 3 x 
Al uαν Meadeoo: dνοον, A Er wo¹,,1̃. 
(Id. 1. 25. p. 774. 


I flatter myſelf, that the learned Reader will pardon 
the frequency and length of citations in my Notes on this 
Tragedy from the Dionyſiacks of Nonnus, ſince the coin- 
cidence of the ſubject of that Poem with the Bacchæ of 
Euripides preſents many correſponding ſentiments and ex- 
preſſions; and it is very remarkable, how few of theſe in 
compariſon with their number have been already. noticed by 
any former Commentator of our Poet: I might add too, that 
the ſcarcity of the Editions of Nonnus, and the entire 1gno- 
rance of moſt Readers in regard to this neglected Author, 


plead an additional apology in my favour. I confeſs that I 


am no enthuſiaſtick Admirer of him, for though he has cer- 
_ tain paſſages, which glow with poetical fervour, yet his 
total neglect of unity of deſign, his deſultory mode of com- 
poſition, his prolix deſcriptions, and his monotony of metre, 
though flowing with the ſoft dactyl, unite to lower his repu- 
tation in my judgement : But ſuch are the wonderful re- 
ſources of the Greek Language, and ſo enchanting. are its 
powers of harmony, that it js ſcarce poſſible for any Poet, 
who has been fortunate enough to have employed ir, not to 
reward the elegant Reader for the pains of contemplation. 


N XXVI. 


W od «> was — 
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Ne XXVI. 


verſe Kormevwricov SN 
763. Turableg dd pceg BX. GEVEU "EV TIVOG» 
1 By female hands 
822. Men vanquiſh'd, not without ſome God. 


HERE Euripides again preſents to the contemplation of 
the Reader other Miracles, annexed to the Female Baccha- 
nalian: The firſt, which he mentions in a preceding line, 
is the marvellous power of carrying any burden whatever 
without falling to the earth, though unſupported by any at- 
tachment to their ſhoulders ' : Thus Nonnus repreſents her 
in the pictureſque attitude of ſeizing an Infant, and of bear- 
ing it aloft, though unfaſtened, immoveably fixed; 

"AAAy de Tpizrypoy d po ce N toxieg 
Arpouoy etguPEAinov ald puoy /e He 
Igalſo xupic h ſae ub. td Ou ο 
'Elopeyav, e Neu, % & winloiſe xovire 
(Dionyſiaca, I. 45. p. 774. Ed. Falken. 1569.) 


The next miracle is the flame of lambent fire in the locks 
of theſe Votaries, which plays without burning them *: I do 
not recolle& any parallel paſſage, where the ſame prodigy is 
applied to the Bacchanalian ; but it recalls to our memory 


v. 754. V. 757- 
the 
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the hiſtorical anecdote, recorded in the Roman Hiftory*®, of 
Servius Tullius, which Virgil has attached with no leſs policy 
than poetry to his young Aſcanius: 


Ecce levis ſummo de vertice viſus Tuli 

Fundere lumen apex, tractuque innoxia molli 

Lambere flamma comas, & circum tempora paſci: 
Nos pavidi trepidare metu, crinemque flagrantem 

Excutere, & ſanctos reſtinguere fontibus ignes. 


(En. 2. v. 686.) 


The laſt phænomenon, here exhibited, diſplays the ineffece. 
tual effort of the pointed ſpear *, and the contrary efficacy of 
the female thyrſus * : Hence theſe frantick Women by the 
"viſible power of the Deity were Conquerors of their male 
Antagoniſts * : Thus Nonnus repreſents them: 


| Kal ah jw awry 
n may iGe* Haff os wyevebAns 
Agence Y aloe. dig Jo ONE Hip. 


(Dionyſiaca, I. 14. p. 267. Ed. Falken. 1 560 


ZidnPogus be fg 
Ke ch I S Velo YUYGUMES. 
(ld. 1.46. p. 780. ) 


3 Enige te, | Deoſque duces 8 qui clarum hoc fore caput divino 
quondam circumfuſo igne portenderunt. (Liv. I. 1. c. 41.) 


| Signa dedit Genitor, tum cum caput igne coruſco 
Contigit, inque coma flammeus arſit apex, 


(Ovid. Faſt. 1.6. v. 636.) 
See alſo Florus, 1. 1. c. 6. Dionyſ. Halicar. I. 4. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 2. 
N. ſect. 111. & l. 39- c. 27. ſect. 70. Val. Maximus, I. 1. c. 6. n. 1. 


6 5 V. 76 V. 76 
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N* XXVII. 
Verſe 786. IIe) u e ru Sννν N KAUWN 


What I have told thee, Pentheus, hath not pow'r - 
846, To move thee. 


HENCE the remainder of the Dialogue in this Scene 
continues in all the printed Editions of Euripides to be held 
between the Meffenger* and Pentheus : But we may collect 
from the internal evidence of the Characters, Sentiments, and 
Language, that this appropriation of the different ſpeeches is 
manifeſtly corrupt: And the Dialogue ought to proceed be- 
tween Pentheus and Bacchus inſtead of the Meſſenger: The 
arguments in favour of this new arrangement are indeed 
unanſwerable, and I will here ſtate them collectively for the 
ſatisſaction of the Reader. 
lt appears from the preceding ſpeech of Pentheus, that 
be commanded the Meſſenger to fly to the Electran Gate in 
order to fummon his Cavalry and Infantry to attend him : 
For as no other Perſon, except Bacchus and his Chorus, was 
on the ſtage, we muſt conſtrue the injunction, as addreſſed 
to him: And it would be a flagrant violation of decorum to 
ſuppoſe, that this Vaſſal would dare to diſobey the order of 
his Sovereign: After his departure to execute the royal 
commiſſion, the Dialogue paſſes between Pentheus and Bac- 
chus ; and the God here aſſerts in the ſubſequent line, that 


ah 779. See Heath on v. 755 & 784, and Muſgrave on V. 794 & 795. 
1 7 he 


o 
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he had before received ill treatment from the King * : This 
declaration refers with propriety to the former impriſon- 
ment of this diſguiſed Deity in the Play, as the Lydian 

Stranger, but has no connexion whatever, if contained in the 
mouth of the Meſſenger: The immediate reply of Pentheus 
is alſo an additional confirmation of the ſame remark ; for 
he alludes to the eſcape of Bacchus from priſon *. In ano- 
ther line the Meſſenger, according to the abſurd error of 
the printed text, is made to aſſert to the royal Pentheus, 
* that himſelf is engaged with an intractable Stranger *;” 
Such a ſpeech i is totally incompatible with common ſenſe and 
propriety ; but applied by Pentheus to Bacchus is in perfed 
harmony, and correſponds with the reſt of the Drama : The 
next ſuppoſed declaration of the Meſſenger contains an offer 
to bring without arms the Female Bacchanalians to Pen- 
theus*; and is this engagement conſiſtent with an humble 
uninitiated Shepherd ©? On the contrary, it is admirably 
adapted to the diſguiſed Deity, the favourite Leader of his 
Mznades : And we have even the expreſs ſanction of the 
Poet himſelf in ſupport of it, ſince the Meſſenger in the ſub- 
y ſequent ſcene aſſerts, that the Stranger was the Conductor 
of him and Pentheus to the ſpectacle of the Votaries ': The 
inference, flowing from this argument, has been unnoticed 
by any Commentator. The Meſſenger next acknowledges 
his compact with the God *, and aſſerts, that Dionuſus had 


2 V. 786. See the Notes of Heath and Muſgrave on the paſtige. 
3 V. 791. See the above-mentioned Notes. 

V. 799- See the reſpective Notes of Heath and Muſgrave, 
V. 803 * V. 676 & 718, 

7 V. 10 4A * V. 307. 


inſtructed 
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inftrufted him ? ; but it is evident from the preceding nary 
ration, Kdivered by him, that inſtead of being a profeſſed 
Votary of Bacchus he had acted, as a Spy, with a view to 
explore the Female Revellers on Mount Citheron 10 and 
even to arreſt Agave n: He alſo offers to inveſt Pentheus 
with all the D accoutrements ** ; but the 
himſelf expreſsly informs us, that this ſhall be his own *? task; 
and conſequently we may fairly infer, that both ſperches 
ſhould be delivered by the ſame Perſon, © Yet it may ſeem 
ſtrange perhaps, ſays Heath, and ſcarcely probable, that 
Pentheus ſhould now truſt Bacchus, or adopt the advice of 
him, whom he had ſo lately impriſoned, as an Impoſtor, and. 
had conſigned to death: We muſt here however ſuppoſe, 
continues be, that Pentheus was no longer maſter of-his rea- 
ſon, but had begun to be frantick in conſequence of the in- 
ternal power of the God, operating in him, and confounding 
bis intelligent mind **:” We may alſo add to this judicious 
remark of the learned Critick, that it appears from the pre- 
ceding part of the Play, where Pentheus miſtakes Bacchus 
for a Bull **, that he had already diſcovered ſymptoms of 
inſanity, and the God in the concluſion of this very ſcene 
aſſerts, that he muſt inflit a gentle frenzy on the Kiog, ſince 


9 * 823. See the Note of Heath on the line. 

V. 718. it V. 719. n 

3 V. 85 5. See alſo the Note of Heath on the line. 

* Au autem forſan, et minus veriſimile videri poteſt Pentheum j jam 
Baccho confidere, cum eo conſilia agitare, ejuique conſilia ſequi, quem paulo 
ante ut impoſtorem, preſtigiatorem, et publicam peſtem carcen incluſerat, 
et morti deſtinaverat ; Sed putandum eſt Penthcum jam pon amplius men- 
tis ac ſui compotem eſſe, ſed potentia Dei in eo operante ac de mentis ſtatu 
—_— inſanire cœpiſſe. (See his Note on V. 841, p. 112 * 

„611. 
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he would never confent in his tight fenſes to aſſume the 


female parb ** :” His whole deportment alſo proves ih the 
ſequel, that he gives a divine ſanction to the infatuation of 
the deluded Monarch. Hence from this connected chain of 
internal evidence we may pronounce with certainty, that thiz 
ſcene of Euripides has deſcended to Poſterity, miferably dif. 
figured by the Editors, and is now reſtored by Criticiſm to 
irs genuine ſtare: The Engliſh Tranſlator has with propriety 
printed the atrangement of the ſpeeches according to the 
new mode; and cotiſequently his Reader will not labour 
under thoſe perplexing difficulties, which” deform the Greek 
Text. The Manuſcripts of this Tragedy are now deficient 
from (V. 550.) as we are informed by Dr. Muſgrave in his 
Effays on Euripides: It is therefore leſs wonderful, that 


this error, having been once adopted by the original Editor, 


Mould have continued down to the preſent time; yet we 
cannot help expreſſing our aſtoniſhment, that this defect 
eſcaped fo long undiſcovered the acute penetration of many 
learned and enlightened Commentators. The firſt, who cor- 
reed any conſiderable error, was Pierſon in his Veriſimilia, 
which was printed at Leyden in 1752: This Critick ſug- 
geſted two verbal amendments ** in this ſcene, and actually 
diſcovered in one inſtance '* the miſtake of the Speaker, fo 
that it is ſurpriſing he proceeded no farther in the detection 
of the whole: The next was Reiſke, who in his Animadver- 
. | | 
7 Hic denique in Editis, defecerant autem MSSti jam inde à V. 750. 
(C. 4. p. 18.) : 


* On V. 815 & 840. L. 1. c. 10. p. 128. 
9 On V. 843. Id. p. 129. 
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ſons on Euripides, printed at Leipſic in 17 544 roundly aſ- 
ſerts in his concife way without diſcuſſing the reaſons, ** that- 
all the ſpeeches of the Meſſenger belonged to Dionyſas, 
who impoſes on Pentheus under the borrowed character of 
the Meſſenger ! The Notes of Heath on the Greek Tra- 
cedians were printed at Oxford in 1762 ; and the two Trea- 
tiſes of Muſgrave on Euripides were publiſhed at Leyden in 
the ſame year: Both thefe Engliſh Commentators in their 
feſpective Latin Notes have entered into the ſeveral reaſons- 
of the propriety of the, new arrangement of the Speakers in 
this Dialogue; but neither of them has once mentioned 
Reiſke, or ſpeaks of any participation of ſentiment on this 


ſubject with each other: The Oxford Editor alſo informs us 


in his Edition of our Poet, printed at Oxford in 1778, that 
Mr. Tyrwhitt likewiſe diſcovered the inherent confuſion in 
the conſtituent parts of this ſcene : And he obſerves in his 
Eſſays, that it was cuſtomary to mark in the Old Manuſcripts 
the Speakers with a different coloured paint or ink ; and 
even this was then only done, when the copies were de- 
livered from the hands of the Tranſcribers : Hence it hap- 
pened, that with this omiſſion and without any marks they 
were ſometimes ſold to the Purchaſers ; ſo that great con- 


0 Delenda perſona Nuncii ; ſunt enim Penthei verba : deinde neſcio cur 
Dionyſi perſonam verſui 845 adſcripſerint ; nam omnia, quæ Nuncius hac- 
tenus dixit, Dionyſi fuerunt, qui ſub aſciticia Nuncii perſona imponit Pen- 
theo (Ad Eurip. Bacch. p. 109.) He alio obſerves in the preceding page on 
4 79% & 798, Non Penthei ſunt, ſed Nuncii, ſeu Dionyſi ipſius. 

p- 108.) 

*© Idem cenſet Tyrwhittus, cujus quidem ingenium & acumen nihil 
eorum fefellit, quæ de turbatis per totam hane ſcenam perſonis ſupra Lectorem 
monui. (See his Note on V. 802.) 


ſuſion 
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fuſion aroſe, when a matter of that nicety and doubt, as the 
diſtribution of a Drama into parts, depended on the judge. 
ment of the Reader: This alſo was the caſe, when the ref 
of the book from the ſuperior quality of the ink eaſily bore 
the effect of time, while the Names of the Characters were 
obliterated : Hence undoubtedly is derived that omiſſion of 
the Perſons in the Manuſcripts of Euripides, which I have 
often found to prevail for half a page, and ſometimes for an 


entire page together 


Nam cum uſu receptum eſſet perſonarum notas minio vel diverſo cert? 
atramento at p*i;;cre, quod tum demum fiebat, poſtquam libti ex ſcribarum 
manibus exiiſſent, factum eſt ſubinde ut hoc penitus omiſſo fine ullis notis 
emptoribus traderentur ; unde magna poſtea confuſio, cum res anceps & 
ſubtilis, qualis eſt Dramatum in partes diſtributio, ex Lectoris judicio pen- 
deret: Idem prorſus eveniebat, evaneſcentibus poſt longum tempus nomi- 
mbus, cum reliquum tamen libri propter atramenti præſtantiam facile ætatem 
pateretur: Atque hinc proculdubio derivanda eſt perſonarum omifſio, quam 
in Manuſcriptis Euripidis per dimidium fzpe paginæ, interdum etiam per 
integras paginas obtinere comperi. (Exercit. in Euripid. c. 4+, p- 10.) 


Ny XXVII. 


G VYy ww = Gg= 


Verſe 794- leds xi Acrridoyut yrs d wv Oed. 


Than in rage 
855. Spurn at his pow'r, a mortal gainſt a God. 


THE original expreſſion, tranſlated literally, implies, 
* that I will not kick againſt the pricks:” This proverbial 
phraſe among the Greeks is conſecrated by the moſt reſpecta · 
ble authority: It occurs again in our Poet among the frag- 
ments of his Peliades. 

Ilsede Ao pay HH teig ngareol os, 

Ed. Barnes, p. 488. v. 3. 


And Zſchylus has given his ſanction to it in his Tragedy 
of Prometheus, where Oceanus declares: 
Ovxovy Eporys Ypwpevos Jide 0 
Tlzog pe x exſevag, (V. 323.) 


The Engliſh Tranſlator has here literally rendered it: 


Vet ſhalt thou not, 
If my voice may be heard, lift up thy heel 
To kick againſt the pricks. 
(Potter, Aſchylus, vol. 1. p. 29.) 


Even Pindar has not ſcrupled to admit this Proverb into 
Lyrick Poetry; for he aſſerts in his ſecond Pythick Ode, 
Ff * that, 


434 B AC CH. 
« that it is better to bear lightly the burden impoſed on the 
neck, ſince it is a dangerous method to n 5 the 
pricks:“ 

Þipery & EN d 

ETcuyavioy Aotb0y]c 

Zvyov / d. Tlori xp dé Tor 

Aue, re 

OXwodnecg olposs (V. 175.) | 


Here the Scholiaſt * explains it, “ that it is of no uſe for 
a Man to contend with fortune; and adds, that the meraphor 
is derived from the Ox, who being pricked by the Plowman, 
when he is unruly, kicks againſt the prick, and ſuffers for 
it: But the Scholiaſt * on ÆEſchylus defines the Proverb to 
imply, © that you ſhould not ſtrike your foot againſt thorns ;” 
yet he deduces it in the ſame manner from the Ox occaſion- 
ing himſelf to bleed. Every Reader may probably recollect, 
that a ſimilar expreſſion occurs in the New Teſtament, where 
the Voice ſaid unto Saul, | 


Tx ool apo; II per . 


It is hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks. 
(Acts, c. ix. v. 5.) 


The Romans alſo e this proverbial phraſe, as s ap- 
pears from the Phormio of Terence; 


, Mixed & r rx .be, ole & ovuPien* 1 N | Tor «T0 Tay Ho v7 
vag Bed 6s eraxlor var Thy yewpyiar N; ITS T& Ggavlog AaxTiqeyrs 70 
x5y1povg 7 aMo- Hue lat. 

2 Tigos « axariac wide Cn 55 08 apoinia elpnjairy ix Tay BO Tay M ννν-u 
ziehe, 25 iy 7% Nager T&; idivs modas aiuaroelwy Tw xiview. N 

an 


* 
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Vam quz inſcitia eſt, 
Advorsùm ſtimulum calces 3 
0 (A. I, . 2, V. 28.) 


For what a fooliſh taſk 
To kick againſt the pricks ! 
(Colman, Terence, vol. 2. p. 200.) 


I have reaſon to believe, that the falſe delicacy of the 
unclaſſical Reader has often revolted againſt expreſſions of 
this homely and coarſe contexture, as they may appear to 
him among the Ancients ; but we ought to remember, that 
their dignity is to be meaſured by the ideas annexed to them 
in the minds of thoſe, who employed them, and not by the 
ſcrupulous faſtidiouſneſs of modern Criticiſm. | 


3 See alſo Eraſmi Adagia, who explains the proverb, Eſt fruſtrà repugnare 
lis, quos vincere nequeas; aut eos provocare, qui laceſſiti noceant : Aut 
reluctari fatis, & incommodum, quod evitare non queas, impatienter feren- 
do non ſolum non effugere, ſed etiam conduplicare, (P. 529. Ed. 1646.) 
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Ne XXIX. 
Verſe 834. Oux ay Suvcipny O ev30vou go hui. 
896. I could not bear this womaniſh attire. 


THE Reader is indebted to Diogenes Laertius, Sextus 
Empiricus, and Suidas, for the preſervation of. an. hiſtorical 
and entertaining anecdote in regard to this line: When 
Ariſtippus, the Cyrenæan Philoſopher, whoſe profefled tenet 
eſteemed pleaſure and the enjoyment of the preſent moment 
as the ſovereign good, reſided at the Court of Dionyſius, 
Tyrant of Sicily, he was invited among other Gueſts at a 
royal entertainment to dance in a purple garment : Plato, who 
was alſo there preſent, refuſed to comply with this a 
repeating this line, 


Ov &v duveipny InAvy c gory. 
I ound not bear this womaniſh attire. 


But Ariſtippus, receiving the garment and Preparing to 
dance, opportunely replied, 


Kal yap & SanglelH I 
Ob ie owPpwy & ace Hp cel. 


Theſe two verſes are alſo in the Bacchæ of Euripides, and 
have already occurred in the mouth of Tireſias, where they 
ſignify, “that ſhe, who is naturally modeſt, will not be 
corrupted by Bacchanalian revelry;“ 


No 
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| No woman in his rites, | 
Come ſhe with chaſte and ſober mind, ſhall know 


The ſoil of violation. 
; (Potter. v. 338.) 


The above account of this anecdote correſponds to the re- 
lation of Diogenes Laertius * ; but Sextus Empiricus *, and 
Suaidas record the ſame with ſome variation; for the former 
adds an hemiſtick, and the latter a complete line to the decla- 
rwe | Plato, as Cited from Euripides; 


"Ape wepuudg, I yous if dijo: 
Both born a Man, and of a manly race. 


I this yerſe originally followed the other in the order of 
ibis drama, it proves the mutilated ſtate of it in its preſent 
form; but Heath imagines it more probable, ** that the 
ſecond was at the time a ſpontaneous effuſion of Plato, or 


bs, Kai wolt Taps, wo ro x ]] Auννi ba cor by » wogPven iobnls texionedas, 
rü e IHA r, wy Troriodas inira—To Y 'Agiririor gr X; jidAorle 
icio tas evroxws 1. &c. (L. 1 Ariſtippus, P. 52. ed. 1664.) y 


* Kal wage Tu Ths Tania TUgarw THAUTNS 2 wergwyiong, ö wir 
dre are lo ros, 


Oba av Wnraiuns 93auy ID RY 
"Appne g 
ON 'Apiomrrog wog ,u Prone, 
Kai yay ir Baxywpa7ry 
od 3 owPewy & ; a Glapnonas. 
| (Hypor. I. 3. c. 14. p. 152. Ed. Gem. 1621.) 


by * Ka: 705 Atowuoiey Tor Eixenices riga wor Ah xo vviο zyt, % exe 156 

4 arnfbu, trdvs tolntra HEN. IN&rey A, IN z al c 1d 
ces, dd Evgriou la. Agriν Feger, SD Ts 1s c 
, ©6077, &c, (Vox Ariltippus.) 
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at leaſt borrowed from ſome other Tragedy of our Poet“: 
There is no impropriety however in fappoſing, that it was 
here connected originally with the other line of the Bacchæ, 
ſince it would unite in regard to ſenſe ; and I have already 
ſhewn *, that this Tragedy has deſcended to Poſterity in a 
deranged form in this very ſcene : I ſhall alſo-hereafter prove 
in a ſubſequent Note *, that the ancient Scholiaſts have cited 
other yerſes, as belonging to the Bacchæ of Euripides, which 
are not found at preſent in the Manuſcripts, or the printed 
text: But there is one reaſon, though by no means;concly- 
five, which inclines me to believe, that the ſecond line, ut- 
tered by Plato in Sextus Empiricus and Suidas, was not ori- 
ginally attached to the firſt in this Play; and that is, becauſe 
the couplet of two verſes, delivered by the ſame Speaker, 
would interrupt the regular dialogue of Pentheus and Bac- 
chus, here continued in ſingle Iambicks alternately for forty 
lines together: Though this ſimilarity of cadence and mono- 
tony of meaſure would be inſupportable on a Modern The- 
atre, as I have already obſerved in my Final Eſſay on the 
Ton ?, yet we muſt confider it in another light in regard to 
an Athenian Audience, ſince the concurring uſage of Æſchy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides ſtamps ſo reſpectable a ſanc- 
tion on it. There is alſo a variation in the reply of Arif 
tippus, as contained in Suidas, from the line of Euri— 
pides, cited by Diogenes Laertius; for the former makes 


Quos utroſque Euripidi tribuit Suidas voce *Azirimro;, quanquam magis 
veriſimile eſſe exiſtimo alterum avrer yas} tune a Platone effuſum, aut fal- 
tem ex alia quadam noſtri tragedia deſumptum. (Not. in Eurip. p. 112.) 

See my Note No 27, on V. 786. | 
gte my Note No 38. on V. 1339, 7 P. 233. 


the 
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the Philoſopher. aſſert, that the modeſt mind will not be 
e by Bacchanalian revelry ;” 


£19289 91117 Fo Ka? ia  Penyaipar 
o eee W 


LE U 7113 
T his denne deviation from the literal words of our Poet, 
adapted better to the occaſion, throws an additional grace on 
the citation: But Diogenes Laertius, Sextus Empiricus, and 
Athenæus correſpond to the text of Euripides in the iden- 
tical expreſſion of Ariſtippus, though the latter makes him 
apply it on another occaſion, when he was upbraided at the 
Court of Dionyſius for his intemperance in the uſe of Wo- 
men and of Perfumes *. Theſe hiſtorical anecdotes not only 
ſerve to enliven criticiſm, but prove that reciprocal know- 
ledge, which ſubſiſted in the eminent Characters of Anti- 
quity, when Philoſophers were Poets, and Poets Philoſo- 
phers: There could not be a ſarcaſm more ſevere on the 
effeminate manners of the Sicilian Court, and on the ſervile 
verſatility of the flexible Ariſtippus, than that which was 
implied in the ſtriking reproof of Plato; as if he had ſaid, 
Shall T diſgrace the dignity of the manly nature by aſſum- 
ing this purple garment, when even the Monarch in the 
Play, while in his ſenſes, refuſes to metamorphoſe himſelf 
into a Woman? There is a ſpirized remonſtrance of a ſimi- 
lar nature in the Fragments of the Antiope of Euripides, 
which contains an exclamation, equally adapted to the pre- 


q Ka war Arorur. „ Ns, rrepl The innoyng TWy . YvrSbtar, 5 POE 9 
hre,  X) $PaT x0 G74, & . (L. 12, c. 11. p. 544. Ed. Calaubon.) 


Ff 4 ſent 
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ſent occaſion, and which Plato perhaps would not have re. 
Sit vir Nen at n bin 
Tui e emu ſce- ks 11007 BONES! I; 

8 dumperreig e 7013 10.2601 3001 0 

(Ed. Barnes, p. 453: be 4) 


Doſt thou array the noble form of Man Lin 
In veſtments borrow'd from the female gard? 


Since the above obſervation was actually med, I have 
had the pleaſure to find, that Plato in his dialogue, intitled 
Gorgias, has indeed availed himſelf of this very alluſion; for 
one of the Speakers there aſſerts, I am now in danger, 
O Socrates, of being in the ſame ſituation, as Zuthus in 
Euripides was in regard to Amphion, whom J have juſt men- 
tioned, and it occurs to my mind to apply to you the very 
words, which he addreſſed to his Brother; that you neglect, 
O Socrates, what it is your duty to regard, and thus inveſt 
the generous nature of the ſoul with a certain puerile inſti- 
 tution *.” As I had never read the Gorgias of Plato, or ſeen 
this paſlage cited, it is remarkable, that the ſuppoſed idea 
of his alluſion to this paſſage of Euripides ſhould ariſe from 
chance, ſince it could not poſſibly reſult from memory: There 
is alſo an appoſite ſaying of this elegant Philoſopher, pre- 
ſerved in Athenzus, waich, though mentioned by that 


9 Kun A* weren voy rig 6 23005 w/o; Toy AuPiore 8 Evgrwids, or 
turnodn % vag 21408 Toiagr d va d rięxila. ee Ot Axen old wię ixeivec wwpog TOY 
a T4 parnel;, q Ewngalic, wy dit ot me x, $vow Vuxin; d j, 
fei Ti mau wopPupart, 9 Tom. 1. p. 485. Ed. 
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fairly conſtrued, as intended by Plato to ſupport the dignity 
of reputation uniformly through life; I ſhall diveſt myſelf 
of the robe of glory, the very laſt in the moment of death.“ 
And we learn from Stobæus, that when Euripides acquired 
great reputation for having ſaid in the theatre, 


T1 N a dv H riet ypeopuivorg deni; 


Which queſtion demanded, what action could be ſhameful, 
unleſs thoſe, who practiſed it, were conſcious of it,“ Plato 
on meeting him declared, O Euripides, What is really 
ſhameful, whether it ſeem ſo or not, can never loſe its 


name, | 
Arg 15 eirgges, xv Fox, xe jar Bondy 11. 


Aalen we -i c ode, ors i ha 
xis rare iy Ty gardry airy 2e (L. 11. c. 15. p- 50%. Ed. 


i Eopurions —— ir N1crgy tiror—Kat IAA iloxey avry, q EA 
ipn, dec. (Sermo 5. de Temperan. p. 70. Ed. 1549.) 
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Ago pos Wee, N 
| Verſe 888. Oygwow To denon. 


They the ling'ring foot of time 
Oft conceal from mortal view 
| But the bold unholy crime 
951. Still its filent ſteps purſue. 


THIS expreſſion of © the foot of time,” or the oo 


ddr, has been ridiculed by Ariſtophanes, the Contemporary 


Poet and Enemy of Euripides, in his Comedy, intitled the 
Frogs: He there introduces Bacchus meditating a deſcent 
into Hell, and viſiting Hercules in order to conſult him on 
his intended expedition, whoſe object was to recover Euri- 
pides from the infernal regions: After expreſſing the molt 
abje& contempt for the living Tragedians of the day, the 
former declares to the latter, ** that no native Poet could 
then be found, who could produce any lofty ſounding 
word: 
Touucy 6: wm A N el poig er, 
ZntWwy &v, is rig P1408 tYEVVGUOY N. 

(V. 97.) 


Hercules, ſtruck with the epithet“ native,” demands an 
immediate explanation of it; upon this Bacchus proceeds to 
23 define 


=, = 


ot nad £2, ©. @d 
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Jefine it, as implying a Poet, who would pronounce ſome- 
thing uncommonly hazarded, ſimilar to this expreſſion, 
Ether, the houſe of Jove, or foot of time. 


HP. IIas bi; Al. OR your, & rig pH 
Towovi T1 Ta&prrxexuouyauperoy, 
Algtęc, Aug dr, 7 Xu. (V. 100.) 


This laſt line occurs again in this Comedy * in the mouth 
of Xanthias, Servant of Bacchus, with a view to the ſame 
ridicule; and the Scholiaſt on the firſt paſſage informs us, 
that both theſe alluſions are borrowed from the Alexandra of 
Euripides * : Hence we diſcover, that our Poet uſed this ex- 


AV. 3 
8 Ade Anke, EE AHA g Eüęiridu. Kat xe wmerbain wla* x} ix Mar 
ae Toon Fe 

| "Ours & irgor Albig, dn Ass. | 

The learned Spanheim in his Note on this paſſage of Ariſtophanes h 
miſtaken the true meaning of the Scholiaſt ; and made him aflert; * that the 
allufion to the Ather is borrowed from the Alexandra of Euripides, and that 
to the foot of Time from the Melanippe of Sophocles:“ Quz autem tria 
priora verba, quod notat Scholiaſtes, ex Euripidis Alexandra ; ſequentia 
vero, & xgore rid, e Sophoclis Melanippe ſunt hauſta. (Not. in Ran. Ed. 
Kuſter. p. 300.) But the Scholiaſt obviouſly applies the two in ſtances in 
the text to Euripides, and the ſubſequent line, above cited by himſelf, to 
the Melanippe of Sophocles : 'Thus Barnes, juitly underſtanding bim, has 
inſerted in the fragments of the Alexandra of our Poet theſe words on the 
expreſs authority of the Scholiaſt of Ariſlophanes: | * 

Kal xp 
INeiCnive w. (Ed. Eurip. p. 446 & 517.) 

Dr. Muſprave alſo in his Note on this paſſage of the Bacchæ cites the 
ſame Scholiaſt, and interprets him in the ſame manner: luſtead or ailia 
we ought to read aibtg' for the ſake of the lambick Vere in the above mcu- 
tioned line of Sophocles: Thus Meurſius in his Treatiſe on the Plays of chat 
_ "g ;adicioatly inſerted it ſo corrected, (Sophocles, p. 65. Ed. Lugd. 
1019. | | i 


preſſion 
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preſſion of xh i, or the foot of time, in more places 
than one: But the Modern Reader will be undoubtedhy 
aſtoniſhed at the cauſe of the ridicule in Ariſtophanes; and 
be puzzled to diſcover the wit or propriety of his ſatire in 
this inſtance : It is obvious that he conſidered the words, ay 
uncommonly hazarded ; and ſome idea, arifing from them and 
correſponding to this raillery, muſt have forcibly ſtruck the 
Athenian Theatre : But no other civilized language can per- 
haps be produced, where this expreſſion, applied to Time, 
has not been confidered chaſte and elegant, and been even 
ſtamped with the ſanction of the moſt admired Authors: It 
is proper to illuſtrate this affertion with authorities: To 
begin with the Roman Language, we find in Ovid's Art of 
Love the important precept, * that we ſhould uſe our age as 
it glides away with a rapid foot :” 


Utendum eſt #tate, cito pede labitur ætas J 


And he informs us in another work, © that Time, advancing 
with a ſilent foot, is omnipotent:“ 
Ouncta poteſt igitur tacito pede lapſa Vetuſtas *. 


And what ſays the playful dialogue of the ſportive Lovers, 
Roſalind and Orlando, in Shakeſpeare * ? 


3 L. z. v.65. This was probably the paſſage, which Barnes had in 
contemplation in his Note; but he has inferred erroneouſly annus inſtead of 
zetar, and has cited it from Horace inſtead of Ovid. The Italian Trantlator, 


Carmeli, has impl'citly adopted his error. 
4 Triſt. I. 4. Kleg. * v. 27. 


5 I you Like % A. 3. 8. 2. vol. 3. p. 330. EJ. Johnſon and Steeveim. 
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E. Then there is no true Lover in the foreſt ; elſe ſigh- 
ing every minute, and groaning every hour, would detect 
the lazy foot of time, as well as a clock. 

Oel. And why not the ſwift foot of time? Had not that 
been as proper? 

Ne. By no means, Sir: Time travels in divers packs with 
divers perſons. 


50 80 28 


Here I may venture to aſſert, that no Reader was ever diſ- 
guſted, or diſcovered,any thing bombaſt or trivial *; nor will 
have any cauſe to be offended with the literal verſion of 
* Engliſh Tranſlator in this paſſage of Euripides; It 
would be eaſy to purſue this obſervation through the other 
European Languages of the Modern Times; but I ſhall 
content myſelf with adding. that the Italian Tranſlator, Car- 
meli, has alſo literally rendered it: 
In varie guiſe i Numi 
Tengon del tempo il piede 
Per lunga pezza aſcoſo, 
Le Baccanti, tom. 7. p. 133. 


* The diminutive expreſſion of Jp4r10, or the little houſe, applied to 
EÆther renders it perhaps dubious, whether Ariſtophanes burleguel theſe 
images ſeriouſly, as bombaſt, or only ironically fo, as trivial. 
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With peace their cloudleſs days ſhall Nine, DI! 
Who Wiſdom's temp'rate pow'r obey ; 
| But death on him, that ſpurns at rites' Ade 
1072. Comes undiſmay'd and ruſhes on his prey. 


_ THIS paſſage by the unanimous concent of the Commen- 
tators is allowed to be involved in a cloud of the darkeſt ob- 
ſcurity ; and I do not remember another more intricate in the 
_ choral ſongs of Euripides. The Engliſh Reader is greatly 
| indebted to the Engliſh Tranſlator for extracting through the 
medinm of his Laboratory ſuch lines, as thoſe here ſubmitted 
to him: His interpretation nearly correſponds to the Latin 
verſion of Canter, which is alſo inſerted in the Edition of 


Barnes, who was himſelf unable to ſuggeſt any new conjec- 


ture; and I am inclined to believe, that on a ſuppoſition the 
printed text is genuine, no better can be ever obtained: But 
J am ſatisfied, that the channel is too corrupt in its preſent 
ſtate to flow from the fountain of Euripides: The critical pe- 
netration of Heath diſcovered the ſource of the error to lie con- 
cealed in the word 9uyuro; ; and inſtead of it he has ſubſtitu- 
ted Syros, which he aſſerts to correſpond in metre with the 
line of the Strophe *: The propoſition, contained in the 


1 Horum enim verſuum primi metrum antithetico, ut vulgò legitur, i- 
nimè reſpondet, optime vero prout a nobis reſtituitur. (Not. in Eurip, 
p. 113.) It is true that the word $4707; will thus correſpond with Aevge; "1 
tbe Strophe, but is there not ſtill a redundant ſyllable in the line ** the An- 
tſtrophe, occaſioned by a7z«Parires, if compared with ams wirga; ? 


4 ſentence 


4 
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ſentence according to this emendation, implies, “ that for 
Mortals to poſſeſs a mind well diſpoſed without any cavilling 
objection either about divine or human things conſtitutes a 
life of pleaſure and ſecurity * ;“ The old Commentator, Bro- 
dzus ?, and the Italian Tranſlator, Carmeli 4, have attemp- 
ted unſucceſsfully to explain the original text; and Reiſke * 
and Muſgraye have been very unfortunate in their reſ- 


peltive conjeQures of innovation. I have here ſubjoined 


their ſeyeral explanations for the ſatisfaction of the curious 
Reader ; but it would afford him no real information to enter 
into a critical refutation of them : The whole evidence is 
before him, and he muſt judge for himſelf. 


Mentem modeſtam mortalibus quidem habere abſque cavillatione circa 


eo 


ea quz et ad deos et ad homines pertinent, res eit quæ jucundam et tutam 


vitam efficit, (14,) He reads @TgoPaoir;, inſtead of amgopdorro;, and elite, 


inſtead of Pgorria. 185 | ; : 
Qui porr6 in his quæ ad deos religionemque pertinent bend animatus 
fuerit, vita jucundiſſimè fruetur. (In Eurip. Annot. p. 60.) 5 
Modeſtè ac moderate ſentire, et in iis, quæ ad divina pertinent, & in iis 
quæ ad humana, mors eſt, cum contingit, nulla culpa obnoxia, h. e. non 
excuſanda, et vita dolore vacua. (Tom. 7. p. 146.) 

5 Habere mentem ſapientem eſt vita immortalis, culpz et mceſtitiz expers 
tam divinis in rebus quam in humanis. (Ad, Eurip. Anim, p. 110.) He 
alters 9&ral-; into &. a 

o Vita eorum, quibus mens ſobria non corrumpitur, quique nullum uu- 
quam officium detrectant, ſolet et a Diis et ab hominibus moleſtiarum expers 
elle. (Vol. 3+ P+ 415.) He alters dd yalo: into apbaglog. i 
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. His ſenſe, O ſon of Jove, confound ; 
A Bull to his aſtoniſh'd eyes appear; 
Or, as a Dragon rear | 
An hundred threatning heads; or to his —_ | 
A Lion, breathing flames around, 
1088, His guilty ſoul affright. 


THE Cambridge Editor here obſerves with judgment, 
chat this addreſs of the Chorus is rather to be underſtood, 
- as applied to Bacchus than to Pentheus ; ſince the former, 
continues he, when eſteemed a God, had the power of me- 
tamorphoſing himſelf into various ſhapes; and he has al- 
ready appeared to Pentheus, as a Bull *: The Poet has alſo 
uſed an epithet in this play * in alluſion to his horns : This 
Editor likewiſe proves from Horace and from Nonnus \, 
that Bacchus aſſumed the different forms of the Lion and 
Serpent, which are the animals together with the Bull here 
mentioned in this invocation of the Chorus. It may be 
added to theſe obſervations of Barnes, that Euripides, al- 
luding to the diſguiſed God in the ſequel of the drama, 


1 V.q18. V. 100. | 2 L. 2. Od. 10. v. 23. 
, — I. 40. v. 45+ p. 670. Ed. Falken. 1569. 
aſſeru 
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affects, * that Pentheus ruſhed on his ruin, baving a Bull 
for his Conductor ; and we haye already ſeen, that the 
deluded Monarch in his fit of frenzy has miſtaken an animal 
of that nature for; the captive. Bacchus *: I have ſhewn in 
my Note on that paſſuge, and alſo in my Preliminary Edlay ?, 
that Pagan Authors are extremely fond of the favourite al- 
luſion to this Deity under this monſtrous ſymbol, and we 
may add to the teſtimonies there collected, that Nonnus often 
ſports with this fantaſtick imagery ; for be not only conſtantly 
applies the epicher * SGergal to Me vs bur be de- 
ſcribes him 
Taue PEE ror rio . a 
Aud in another paſſage, | $1.3 
alen bis revs ug . Jak 

11 now proceed to illuſtrate the general power, as fabu- 
louſly repreſented inherent in this Deity, of metamorphoſing ' 
himſelf into other animals : Hence we find in the Orphick 
Hyma the epithet of ale hte i, and that of hi,, 
in the Epigram of the Anthologia, both applied to him, in 
alluſion to his infinite variety of ſhapes : And Plutarch informs 
us, that Bacchus was repreſented in Sculpture and in Painting, 
as of many forms and ſhapes '3: Thus Nonnus deſcribes him: 


Meri ENNorgorehAey en mivera Als. | 
(Dionyfiaca, 1. 14. p- 28. ) 


V. 117. V. 618. Dionyſiacs, l. 14. 5. 246 ? See p. 275 to p. 278, 
Dionyſiaca, I. 7. p. 141. . e „en 
"For 1. 7. p. 135. 
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4% BACH. 
And this Poet in the i very commence commen connencement” of 'iis Dionyfiack 
invokes the verſatile Proteus, becauſe he is meditating 4 
poem of 2 diverſified nature; * for ſhould be appear, ſays 
he, as a dragon encircling himſelf, this particular form will 
be adapted to an hiſtorical event in the actions of Dionuſus, 
when he conquered the race of Giants; and ſhould he briſtle, 
2 2 Ion with ee neck, I all celebrate Bacchu 

with: equal. propriety :* 0 07 185975 113071] ade 
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And bs proceeds to. enumerate other Animals: inthe fam | 
manner, which would furniſh appoſite materials for his 

derived from the incidents of his heroe ; But 'the ecc eccenirick 
Genius of Nonnus has even ventured to trace. 185 85 origin of 
this wonder working energy in Bacchus; for he repreſents 
his omnipotent Sire, in the embrace of his beloyed Semele, 
exchanging himſelf alternately into the various ſhapes)of the 
correſponding Animals, Men _ we find the Bull, the 


Lon, and the Serpent * t 8 : 85 I a —_ 
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"What" can be BY ee bad theſe Ales 484 hct the 
lines are not devoid” of poetica! merit? Bur this mitvellous 


power, incident to Dionuſus, of aſſuming the Lions form, 


is of a more ancient date, than has been already mentioned: 
for in an Hymn, attributed to Homer, where: he is taken 
Priſoner by ſome Tuſcan Pirates, n among other 
miracles this exteadrditiary_ feat: 8 \, faike!: 1; 
| N FJ d (ti ,,. ir a ms 
au ex , i N th, 5 


And Seneca, alluding to the ſane traditional 4. ſays 
of him, 


5 — > ut bes ad Bf 


id L 12181 PEI Sr * T x 1 1 
H1 is to0 yas the Poetical i image, which the Roman Lyrick 
geb 2 805 to him i in his animated Ode, when he 17 


118170 


e. in the battle of the Gods againſt the Giants ; ih 


en pdromis repna per arduum limo 237 
1 hot Gigantum ſeanderet impia, s.. 
241 — tt boit aw 11 A B. land: 
. 7: Þ p. 141, Thus Antoninus Liberalis 2 Pace us trags- | 
kenicg imſelf in a fit of anger into a Bull and a Lon: Ne 8 Aue 
7] xog Is iyirilo rædęog % Mur. (Met. C. 0.) . A 6 Le * F. 420 
1 J Ed. Clarke Odyſi.” &c. vol. 2. p. 740. EP 
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oh e with dire alarms "NET hg _ ot 
| 2 Afail'd the ſacred realms of light, © rtr e110; , 
3 lion-wrath and dreadful paw, 2 c n nod. oy yi 
With blood beſmear'd and foaining jaw 0315 
We put their horrid Chief to 2 5 '9, 
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It is vgt e chil Milton of e the Me- 
ramarphols of Satan on his firſt fight of Paradife from this 


Pagan, idea' of the transformation of Bacchus: 1 ons 

_ © 22D6wnhe'alights: among the ſporiful herd . 3 

f thoſe four - footed kinds, himſelf now ohe, 1 
- Now other, as their "Ty ſerv'd beſt his end | 46 124 
Nearer to view his pen”: | 


453 
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And this probability 3 is increafed by the image in de fol- 
lowing line, which conveys the idea of the vpe Nu 
in this quick of Euripides : | 

| About chem round 
A lon now be ſtalks with err glare 1. 


If che object of this addreſs of the Chorus mould be referred 
to Pentheus inſtead of Bacchus, we muſt then underſtand 
the invocation to imply, that the Monarch may appear to the 


18 Carm. 1. 2. Od. 19. v. 24. | 
19 Francis's Horace, vol. 1. p. 221, 
Wer * b. 4. v. 399. 21 Id. v. 402. i 


7 


7 


imagination of the Theban Women ſome formidable animal 
of prey, and conſequently under this idea of deluſion be deſ- 
troyed by them: This ſenſe. would correſpond with the ſe- 
quel of the drama; where we ſhall find, that Agave con- 


have been really a wild beaſt, and ſhe calls him 2 lion“ | 
a heifer **, and a_whelp**: The immediate addreſs * * 


Bacchus in the ſubſequent line would hence acquire 


an additional propriety, as he would then be invoked 
under the epithet , of Yngerygeres **, or the Hunter- God, 
againſt this Imaginary monſter, which. title frequently OC» 
curs hereafter in the Play. There are few paſſages to 
„be found, where different ſenſes are ſo well adapted to 
the context; but I am inelined to give the preference of 
the application of the addreſs to Bacchus rover. n to 


Pentheus. 


* V. 1174. 11 1212. wy 1 v. 1168. 
V. 1183. 9% * * V. 1018. 
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ſtantly imagines her ſon Pentheus in her ſtate of frenzy 5 
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HERE Tao her fn the örigital line of Euripides tuo 
beautiful Ad happy tees, which are unetieed by any for- 
mer Commetrator : : Pheficſt covfils in the artfti cadence of 
n the firſt foot of the third line, which occafioning a 

No y, the fall © of its meafre.the e fall of Penthens: 
1 „ u the ly of ibs prin ncipal word, which is the 
"ai th former | lines, to 155 end oft the ſen tence 
! where it ſtrikes t the ear wich a ſtronger degree of er egergy': 7 
will iyſtrate theſe graces of Eloquence with other exam- 
ples. Homer. in the opening of his Iliad furniſhes a firdilar 
inſtance of verſification, where deſcribing Apen, as thryk- 
ing his fatal dart againſt Mortals, he ſtrikes the Reader too 
with an uncommon cecfura on the Aclt Tylldble el his 
verſe: 


Vaſe 


ay d, 
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And Milton diſplays a beauty of the ſame nature, where 
| Raphael in the fixth book of Paradiſe Loſt concludes his 


—— 2 Il. 1. v. 52. 
: account 


„A 


8 account of the fallen Angels by this expreſſire pauſe in the 
ö beſt foot of the line: 
a eine flood, 
Yet fell *. : 3 NN 


Is cegard to the o Udets ed, hier Sn by 

the delay of the emphatick word, Pentheus, to th laſt, we 

may Evinpare it with that fine 2 Horace ia his Ode 
SETS. e, ; 3 Yo C) e312 
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10.950 089 Percurriſſe-polum motituro . D OO THH 


0 "Yer e e morjturo + at the cloſe of the hill an awfhl 
1177 on the whole ſentence, and impreſſes the imagink- 
15 with a deep ſenſation. The Engliſh | Reader way have a 
let idea of my meaning, by recalling to ble weniory thoſe 
nimitable lines of Pope i in his Eſſay on Man, where the final 
W dwells with irreſiſtible force on the feeling mind, and is 
* ſubſeryient only to the rhime, but eminentiy uſeful to 


nſe: 


ö Ln 30 | „ [3X 78 
6 - Go, .wond'rous creature, mount Wa Science guides, | 
Go, meaſure earth, weigh air, and ſtate the tides ; _ 
Go, teach Eternal Wiſdom how to rule, | 
Then drop into thyſelf, and be a fool * ! 
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ROT preſling on his. bde tore off. 


His ſhoulder with a force not her 8, the deed 
1205. Made eaſy by the God. 3572 


THIS affertlon of Boilies, that Agave ſevered the 
ſhoulder of Pentheus by the marvellous aſſ ſtance of the God, 
and not by the effort of her own natural ſtrength, | corre- 
ſponds with an accurate knowledge of anatomy: For 10 
human force, unaided by artificial inſtruments, can ever de. 
tach the tenacious adheſion of the ſinews and tendons of the 

human body: Yet various Authors, who have deſcribed this 
divulſion of Pentheus, have been guilty of this error by ſub- 
jecting the ſeparation of the limbs to the effect of moxtal 
ſtrength : Thus Apollodorus afferts, « that Pentheus, ad- 
vancing to Mount Cithzron, as a Spy of the Bacchanalians, 
was torn into pieces by the frantick rage of his Mother 
Agave :” And Pauſanias relates, “ that the Women on 
Mount Cithzron ſevered each of them a limb from Pen- 


theus while alive *: Philoſtratus likewiſe in n Pei 
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the Mother and her Siſters,. as actually Svidieg aſunder their 
prey: Theoeritus alſo repreſents Agave, as ſeizing the head 
of her Son, while Ino and Autonoe are forcing his ſhoulder and 
ſuoulder · blade. * 
Maryp tun u beef walk Nora, 

*Orooy waep 7 Toxatdos. reh. bail Na. A 
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And Weds deſcribes the entire ſeparation of de different 


limbs of the unfortinate Mn by. theſe frantick k Baccha- 
nalians rl 48. X + 
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mY Poet bimſelf, avleſs we 3 this e of 
divitie aſbiſtance to the whole ſcene, may perhaps be con- 
ſdered, as guilty of this very error; for he ne de- 
ſeribes one of the Bacchæ, as carrying away an arm“, and 
an another as ſeizing : a leg: But Ovid has even increaſed 


. 15 „ng kalen Siem, perl Indra e unless, al july abend 
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Idyll. 26. v. 23. 

| Dionyſiaca, I, 44, P · *. Ed. Falken. 1569. 
V. 1332. 7 V. 1333. 
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Wege Sd; et 1 bee aut dhe Presto e 
Abſtulit: Tnoo lacerata eſt altera raptu.— $5104; 10 NOW 
Non citius frondes autumno frigore tabtas, 

Jamque male hærentes alti rapit arbore ventus, 
Ven ſunt n yiri warb Girepta wa , 


contra gt ary. directions, muſt infinitely Exceed” ary dome exe | 


"tion, y* et a, recent inſtance of hiſtorical teſtimony has profited th the 
impolſibilizy of their power in che ſame predicament, detiching 
the l ERR of the byman body : 1 allude to the horrible 
Execution. of the wretched Damiens at Paris in the year 1756, 
"which D , Smollet i in his Hiſtory of England thus deſeribes: 
2 ight Vazruce were tied round his limbs to prepare bim 
for dilmemperment; J young and vigorous Horſes applied to 
"the d draught, and the unhappy Criminal pulled with all their 

force to the utmoſt extenſion of his finews for che fpace bf 
en hour, during all which time he preſerved bis ſenſes and 
-conſtavey * At length the Phyſician and Sv utending 
declated it would be impolible io accompliſh tl Jilwew- 
berment, unleſs the tendons were ſeparated; upon 'which 
orders were given to the Executioner to cut the finews at 
the joints of the arms and legs: The Horſes drew afreſh; 
a thigh and arm were ſeparated, and after ſeveral pulls the 
vaforrunate Wretch expired under the extremity of pain“. 


3% Met. I. 3. v. 371. 
C Quarto Edition, vol. 5. p. 248. 
Hence 
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Hence it ſhould) appear, that Virgil in his deſcription of the 
puniſhayept,of, Metius, inflifed on him by the command of 
Tullas; Hoſtillins, which. exaftly, correſponds to that of 
Damiens, has exceeded the phyſical truth of Anatomy by ro- 


preſenting his diſmemberment, occaſioned * the ""_ 
ation of the four horſes ; 3 


Metium in diverſa quatrige 
Dilton. odr it 5 25 
(As. 8. 1.6430 der al se 
dC! Ling * * Florus 11 have conſpired to give, their ſanc- 
tion tg this even by, recording i it, as an hiſtorical fad. 1 
bad the... uriofity 119. inquire of an eminent Anatomiſt in this 
HOT, Is opinion op. this ſubject; and whether he coticeiy- 
0, thi at. the ſtory c of Metius, as relatgd by the Roman Au- 
tors, « chat of Damiens, as recorded by Dr. Swollet, was 
"the .molt conüiſtent with philoſophical. truth: He replied, 
that, de Was of opinion, that the quadriga of four * 
yould. nor be able to detach the legs of a buman body: but 
bg, was inclined to think, that the arms from the feapulaty 


ligaments could 1 not reſiſt their force. 
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_ Mettium : Deinde in diverſum iter equi concitati lacerum in utroque cure 

5 qua inbæferant vinculis membra, portantes. (Dec. 1. 1. 2. Cc. 28.) 
„ Itaque hoſte oy. ruptorem fæderis Mettium F —_ religatym 3 later 
a peruicibus » equle eres . e. 3. | 
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| Rolling her furious eyes 
__-. Aſkancde. 


9 H Is beautiful image of he frantick Agave, now ap- 
proaching, preſents to us a natural picture of real madneſs, 
of which the rolling eye is a diſtinguiſhing ſymbol ;-and 
| our Poet has juſt repreſented her in this intereſting manner 
in a former line, here the ſame epithet, dagpo h, again 

occurs : The idea conveyed is that of the fluctuating re revo- 
h fution of the waving pupil, which Virgit has alſo finely de- 
ſtowed on his Bacchanalian Amata, whom be deſeribes, 2s 
rolling | ker bloody eye balls: FP: mr "OP to . 
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11 is therefore aſtoniſhing, that the Oxford EY 15 
Muſgrave, ſhould here fantaſtically. refer the expreſſion of 
agpbpeis 0 ooo to the Chorus, * if they exhorted each 
other to teſtify their enthuſiaſm by the contortjon of .rheir 
eyes at the approach of Bacchanalian revelry:“ And he 
ſubjoins to this remark, * that the other pundvaton We 
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4 ſequel in bjs judgment cold and inelegant ?,” This 
ſuppoſition, if contraſted with the former interpretation here 
given, refures itſelf; or we might aſk, why the Chorus in 
this interval of horror ſhonld-expreſs any Bacchick ſymp- 
toms of their own attachment to the God, while e 
eg of the unſortanate Es 2 
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HERE. the Kea Agave, bearing on her A 7 
head. of her murdered Pentheus, miſtakes it in her frenzy for, 
that of ſome animal] : We are indebted to Plutarch „ Appian* 's, 
and Polyænus for the preſervation of an hiſtorical anecdote 
8 a 1 tragical and intereſting nature, relative to theſe 
Euripides: The Roman General, Marcus Craſſus, 

8 bee treacherouſly murdered after his defeat in his 


af Fg expedition againſt the Parthians, Surenas, the 
19 231 


l Verics * it ſi rec capio, ſe invicem e advenients 
Bicth? — oculis contorquendis velut enthuſiaſmum ſuum teſtari: 
Q interpungunt poſt 597%;, ſequentia frigida admodum et inveruita meo 
judicio eddunt. 


Life ot Craſſus, vol. 3. Ed. Bryan. p. 295. 


* Rom. Hiſt, Parthica. P. 104. Ed. 1551. 
OY 3 * c. 41. ; 


_ Parthian | 


% face 

Barth ian General, cutoff hia head and hand, nnd ſent a ro- 
ſant af them to his Sovereign Hyroden d who being lay 
reconciled to Artavaſdes, King of Armenia, was then cle. 
brating at his Court the nuptials of his San Pacorns with the 
Siſter of that Monarch: The recital of compoſitions in the 
Grecian language, which was familiar to theſe accompliſhed 
Afiatick Princes, conſtituted a part of the convivial enters 
tainments on this publick occaſion * : And It happened, that 
in, the preciſe interval, when the head of Craſſus was an- 
ed. at the door, a 1 rde en. named Jaſon, was. te. 
peating, during the royal feaſt, theſe identical lines, con- 
cerning Agave, from the Bacchæ of Euripides: In the mo- 


ment of his applauſe, the Meſſenger Sillaces;? entering and 


Paying bis adoration to his Soyereign, threw the head of 
Craſſus into the middle of the Aſſembly: The Parthians | in- 
Rantly ſhouted with the loudeſt acclawations of joy, and 
Sillaces was by the royal command honoured with a. ſeat a 
the banquet > But Jaſon, delivering to another. Adtor:che. whale 
apparatos, tering” Rn and F che head, & 
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Sher Herodes: but Caſaubon there obſerves, bo 
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—— again in the Bacchanalian charaſter si theſti 
reryrliges of our Poet with all n een 
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"kl iniedent was viantmoully applauded ; and che dif 
fibſeq dent alternate fines were repeated to this elek. A 
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Ge griaed lin ted lines of Euripides, as our = fg us in their pref 
"which the” Reader y Hen iſcover on compurſſon: It is moſt 1 ia 
ace quo ply From memory, and preferring the ſenſe neglefcd x 
rn. be ward, Tubs, is only once mentioned in the "text bf 


;\ bur ated in Euripides and in Applan; and this en 
fir throws an Adee ſpirit over the whole ſentence ; | 
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464 8 | EAC CH . 

ere Promaxethres **, Who was himſelf the Murderer of 
Craſſus and then preſent, ſtarting from his ſcar ſeized the 
head, becauſe it was more in character for him, than for 
Jaſon, to utter theſe emphatick words: The Parthian Mo- 
narch was ſo delighted with this ſpectacle, that he beſtowed 
on Promaxæthres the cuſtomary honours of his Country, 
and rewarded the Actor Jaſon with a talent“: Thus, fays 
Plutarch and his Imitator Appian, they report, that the ex. 
peditiod of Grafſus concluded. with this exodium, or final 
ſong, reſembling a Tragedy : To comprehend the whole force 
of this elegant alluſion, the Reader muſt recollect, that tho 
Exodus of the Grecian Drama, as defined by Ariſtotle in his 

Poeticks, was that whole portion of a Tragedy, which 
followed the laſt Choral Ode '* ;” and conſequently this con- 
ſtituent part of it included the. cataſtrophe of the piece: We 

_ alfo learn from Julius Pollux, that the ſong of the Actors 
on retiring from the ſtage was called the Exodium **,” Here 


As Monſieur Dacier has finely rendered it in his Tranſlation of Plutarch: All 
the former Editors of Euripi receding Dr. Muſgrave, have in conformity 
with. this idea and manuſcript authority judiciouſly repeated it; but he alone 
has flatly and coldly omitted the iteration in the printed text of Euripides 
on the ſingle teſtimony: of Plutarch, as we collect from his obſerration in 
- his Note: ir he had been apprized of the collateral evidence againſt Plutarch, 
_ reſulting from the parallel paſlage in Appian, he would have ſca'cely hazarded 
an innovation, which equally reyolts againſt ſentiment and taſte z There is no 
mention in Polyznus of thele laſt cited verſes. 7 70 
He is thus called by Plutarch, but his name is Maxarthas in Appian, and 
Exathres in Polyznus. | fy, 
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BAC CHE 465 
therefore the above-mentioned Hiſtorians deſigned to inſinu- 
ue that the fatal expedition of Craſſus terminated in a ſong, - 
like a tragick drama But Monſieur Dacier in his Verſion of 
Phithreb fantaſtically imagines, that the Author does not al- 
lude-t6-the Ex0dinm of the Græcian Theatre, but to that of 
the Romans! This was entirely different from the former, 
25 of à ludicrous nature, and detached from the drama, 


which it followed ſo that it conveyed a ſimilar idea to our 


modern farce: We have the expreſs authority of Livy % and 
of Juvenal in ſuppgre of this aſſertion; and the French 
Commentator, impreſſed with this idea, and perfecily con- 
ſcious of the diſtinctjon ſubſiſting in the two reſpective lan» 
es, has rendered his French verfion, © Voila, dit-on, 
quelle fat Piſse de lexpedition de Craſſus; elle finit, comme. 
une veritable Tragedie, par une piece ridicule, qu'on ap- 
pelle Exode ** ;” and he endeavours to maintain the propriety 
af ibis new interpretation by a learned Note: His argument 
ſtates, * that as the Author here treats of an adventure, 
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i og quam lege bac fabularum ab riſu ac ſoluto joco res ayocabatur, & 
ly ug ia, artem paulo tim verterat, juverfus, hiſtrionibus fabellarum actu re- 
lifts pla inter fe more antiquo ridicula intexta verfibus jactitare cepit; qua 
W r couſertaque fabellis pouſſimum Atellanis ſunt. 
0750 . 2˙ Ce 24) n on W N 
1 Uchieus exocio riſum movet Attellang 
Geſtibus Autonoòs. ny | 
La nN 1 N (Sat. 6. V. 72. ; 145 ah / 
Les Vies des Hommes Illuſtres de Plotatque (rom g. p. 165.) The laſt 
Eugh Eranſtator ot” Plutarch, Langhorne, follows t is idea, and renders 
the vonſion; (The Expedition of Craſſus was a real tragedy, and ſuch was 
the exodiom or farce-atter it”. (Plutarch's Lives, vol. 3. p. 467.) But it is 
moch · better tranſlated by Mr. Amburſt in the laſt Century : ** Thus truly 
tragical was the end of Craſſus's Expedition.“ (Plutarch's Lives, vol. 34 
5. 565. Ed. 1688.) a * ty 9} 24 e R "3% - , 
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466 B AC CH. 
which happened to Craſſus, he would therefore employ 
thoſe ideas and expreſſions, which were familiar to the Ro- 
mans, as in the two other inſtances of his Biographical 
Works, relative to Grecian Heroes, he uſes the ſame word 
in the Græcian ſenſe '9: The real Tragedy, continues he, 
finiſned at the death of Craſſus, and the event in rhe Palaee 
: of King Hyrodes united two things, the Tragedy and the 
Exode: The Play of the Bacchæ of Euripides was the Tra- 
gedy, and the whole tranſaction of the Comedian Jaſan with 
the head of Craſſus, and the diſpute of Pomaxæthres with 
bim was the Exode, which was played after the Tragedy 
wick the fame dreſſes, and with the ſame. Actors and Parts 
contioned.?? :””, To xefute this ingenions . criticiſm, though 
we might fairly obſerve, that Plutarch ,wou!d naturally at- 
tach-the Gracian idea to the word Exodium in conformity 
with is oyn practiſe, and the eſtabliſhed ſanction of the 
2 Myis; dira-t.on; Je mot Exodion, Erode ſignifie proprement dans le, 
pieces Grecques, non pas une piece derachce, qui fe joue apres la Tragedie, 
mais la fin, le denouement de la. Tragedie meme, comme on le voit dans la 
Poetique d' Ariſtote, & cela eſt vrai: C'eſt ainfi que Plutarque a employe ce 
mor à la fin de la Vie de Pelopidas, & a la fis de la Vie d' Alexandre, ou 
Ton voit manifeſtement / Exode elit mis pour la ſin, pour le denouement ce 
la Tragedie: Poui quoi done ne le prendra-t on pas ici dans le meme fens ? 
En voici la raiſon: Dans la Vie de Pelopidas & dans celle d'Alexandre, il 
parle d'avantures Grecques, et il employe les idees & les expreſſions connues 


aux Grecs; & dans celle de Craſſus il parle d'une avanture Romaine, c'elt 
pourquoi il employe les idees & les expreſſions familieres aux Romuins. 
(Lrs Vies des Homes illuſtres de Plutarque, 2 p. 155.) 

20 fei la veritable Tragedie ſinit a la mort de Craſſus & ce qui ſe paſſe dans 
le Palais du Roi Hyrodes raſſemble deux choſes, la Tragedie & I'Exode ; ce 
qu'on y joue des Bacchantes d' Euripide, voila la Tragedie, & tout ce qui fait 
le Comedien Jaion avec la tee de Craſſus, & la diſpute de Pomaxæthres avec 
lui, voilà PExode, qui ſe jouoit-apres la Tragedie ſous les memes habits de 
la Tragedie méme, & en continuant les memes perſonnages & les memes 
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B AC C H. | 467 
language, in which he wrote, yet without entering into ver- 
bal objeEtions, I win appeal to the tribunal of the human 
beirt; and àsk if any civilized People, however exulting in 
nder y over a formidable Enemy, could poſſibly contemplate 
this horrid ſpectacle of the mangled head of Craſſus, as a 
ludferbus object? No; the ſenſations, produeed on this 
awful ocaſion, were in my opinion of a ſablimer kind, chan 
thofe of Fatce ; and flowed from the fountain of Tragedy 
ud not of Comedy: The dramatick pleaſure indeed was in- 
creaſed, becauſe it was refined by Nature beyond the utmoſt 
effort of Art: However forcible might be the theatrical 
powers of Jaſon, as an accompliſhed Actor, he could never . 
id expect to produce thoſe' emotions in the ſouls of his 
Audience by the imaginary ſpectre of Pentheus, which he muſt 
ineritably excite by the real head of Craſſus: He therefore 
zvailed himſelf of the fortunate incident, and triumphed with 
that ſovereign ſuperiority over the human heart, which 
real” Paſſion muſt always command on an appeal to real 
ede. | 
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Verſe 1304. "Arexuog oprivuv maui dau. 
138 1. Who deſtitute of Sons. 


HERE Euripides, repreſenting the aged Cadmus with- 
out male iſſue, violates the received tradition of Ancient 
Hiſtory ; and even contradicts his own expreſs authority in 
the Phœniſſæ, where he declares, that Cadmus by his wife 
Harmonia had a Son, whoſe name was Poſydorus : | 

*O; wane, Vas Kimgiz; Apps Wo7, 


| © ThokiS po f Secu es. 
| (V. 8.) 


And we learn from Diodorus Siculus, © that Polydorus, 
Son of Cadmus, returned to che kingdom of Thebes after 
the expulſion of his Father, and that his Deſcendents there 
reigned in ſucceſſion :: Pauſanias likewiſe mentions this 
Polydorus, as Son of Cadmus *, and informs us, that he 
enjoyed the ſovereignty of Thebes after the migration of 
Cadmus to the Illyrians and the Encheleans * : We have alſo 
the concurring teſtimony of Apollodorus in ſupport of this 
Son of Cadmus, Polydorus, as King of Thebes *.; And he 


r Kae Abies Hen TH KdJus —ifz; N rd, anoyorer TET8 Rarrnwoyluh 
(L. 19. c. 53. vol. 2. p-359. Ed. Wellelin.) 

8. Tln edge, TY i. (L. 2. e. 6. p- 124. Ed. Kuhn.) 
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B'A x c * 469 
aſſerts, that Cadmus, when he reigned over the Illyrians, 
had another Son born to him, whoſe name = Itlyrius * :? 
Hence, according to, *Stephanvs'Byzaniinus * and Euſta- 
thius , Illyria was denominated: If therefore we may venture 
to ſuppoſe, that Poly dorus, as well as Illyrius, was alſo born 
after the dramatick point of time in this Play, we ſhall 
reſcue our Poet from this ſeeming violation of Hiſtorical 


Fact: But I have already proved in a preceding Note *, that 


Euripides in this Tragedy does not literally conform himſelf 
to Hiſtorical Truth ju regard to the ſuppoſed ſovereignty of 
Pentheus : Yet'Nonnus correſponds with him in repreſent- 
ing Pentheus, as King of Thebes, though he calls him an 


illegal Monarch, as having removed Polydorus, Son, of A. 


monia, from the ſceptre: 
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10 


Tuts laſt circumſtance directly militates with * declara- 


tion of Cadmus in this line, that he was deſtitute of male 


iſſue on the death of Pentheus ; and alſo againſt the former 


aſſertion of our Poet in this Play, that Cadmus reſigned to 
Pentheus the imperial dignity in conſequence of his ad- 


vanced years 0: Such are the inconſiſtences in the Fabu- 
lous Hiſtory of Ancient Grace, 


| 5 Kat Baonawn Keaduos Inkvgigy, Y wal; Haufe & yinetai (Id. I. 3. 
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O Father, for my ſtare now chang'd thou ſeeſt, 

Thou and thy loved Harmonia, who, from Marg | 

Deſcended graced thy bed, though. mortal thou, ON 
1410. Shall wear a dragon' 8 ſavage form, * 
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HERE Bacchus enters in his own divine etirither of 
the God, and foretells the future deſtiny of Cadmus and 
Harmonia: His firſt addreſs in this poetical prophecy pre- 
dicts only the ſerpentine transformation of the Wife, accord- 
ing to the literal Greek Text; but Cadmus himſelf was 
hereafter to be metamorphoſed into a form of this nature, as 
appears from his expreſs aſſertion in a following line of this 
ſcene *; and this declaration correſponds' to the fabulous 
Hiſtory of Ancient Mythology: But there is nothing to juſ- 
tify the ſuppoſed knowledge of this event in Cadmus, as 
perſonally affecting himſelf, from the original evidence, now 
contained in this Play: There appears therefore obviouſly 
either a manifeſt chaſm in the ſcene, or a verbal corruption 
in the particular text of the lines under our preſent confide- 
vation: The firſt of theſe ſuppoſitions is maintained by Mr. 


in 


Tyrwhitt 
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Tyrwhitt *, wao proves, that the Scholiaſt on the Plutus of 
Ariſtophanes has cited from the Bacchæ of Euripides an 
lambick Verſe, which is not now extant in the Editions of this 
Play; and he refers it to this very ſcene, as probably be- 
longing to it: boy 

, El jy vg Len EM eig Nahas lug. 


This verſe implying, If I had not received into my 


hands my own abominati6n,” was certainly in the mouth of 
Agave, who had carried the head of her Son Pentheus : But 
pierſon in his Veriſimilia ? was the firſt, who obſerved, before 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, the citation of this line by the Scholiaſt on 
the Plutus, though now wanting in. Euripides: Beſides in 
confirmation of the mutilated ſtate of this Drama in its 
preſent form, we haye already ſeen a maniteſt derangement 
in the Dialogue for ſeveral ſucceſlive verſes, according to 
the error of the printed text; where I have mentioned *, 
that the Manuſcripts of the Bacchæ are now wanting from 
(V.750.) I am therefore induced to conclude with, Mr. Tyr- 


whitt, “that the former part of this preſent ſpeech of Bac- 


-  *-Pott hunc verſum, qui Agavæ omnino tribuendus eſt, reliqua ejus ſer- 


monis interciderunt : Unum tantùm ſenarium, ut videtur, conſervavit Scho- 


liaſtes Comici ad Plutum. (V. 908.) Hæc enim, quæ ex Bacchis Euripidis 
citantur,,in Superſiitibus nuſquam apparent, & ad hunc locum veriſimiliter 


referenda ſunt. (See the Note of Muſgrave on V. 1330.) 
FVerum illud obſervari meretur, nonnulla ex bac citari Trage did, qua 
fruſtià. hodie in illa requiruntur: Ita Scholiaſtes Ariſtophanis ad Plutum 
(V. 908.) hunc e Bacchis citat verſiculum, qui in Bacchis noſtris deſidera- 
tur. (L. 1. c. 10. p. 120.) | | XL; 
+ See my Note No 27. on V. 786. p. 430. Alſo Pierſon's Veriſimilia. 
(L. 1. c. 10. p. 122.) This Author ſhews a derangement in the lines of the 
Prologus of the Play. 
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chus i is here deficient, for the context. 10 obvigufly corrupt, 
and requires ſomething to precede it.*:,, Indeed the curry 
of the God, and the delivery of his prophecy, appears to me 
too inflancaneons and unnatural to flow. from the eaſy and 
elegant pen of Euripides in the form, no tranſimitted to 
Poſterity; and if we compare it with the artful. prepatatjon 
of the introduction of the Goddeſs Minerva iu the cataſtrophe 
of the lon* „ We ſhall be more convinced of the truth of this 
remark ; ; At the ſame time I acknowledge, that the gentle 
alteration, which both Reiske ' and Heath 5 have propoſed, 
of reading e,? without the apoſtrophe, and inlerting 
the copulative conjunction ? before "Apes in the ſubſequent 
line, is very ingenious ; fince it extends to Cadmus the per- 
ſonal knowledge of his own future transfiguration into the 
ſerpentine form, as well as that of his Wife Harmonia ; and 
remedies the objection to the printed text in this inſtance by 
preventing an obvious chaſm in the evidence of the Play : 
The Engliſh Tranſlator therefore has ingrafted this elegant 
amendment of the ſenſe with propriery into his Engliſh Ver- 
ſion. If Time ſhould diſcover any more Manuſcripts of this 
Tragedy of the Bacchæ, the intermediate lines in the Ori- 
ginal, which are here ſuppoſed with great probability to be 
225 may polhibly be recovered ; and that we may not 


3 Peet * etiam prior pars eorum, quæ Bacchus bie a ard uwnxeavi; in- 
terveniens avo & materterz venientibus vaticinatur: Illa certè {«0# age 50103 
. rin ſunt, & præcedentia requirunt, (See the Note of Maſgrave on 
| 1330.) ' 

{ 19 =. 50. See my Note on this line, No 69. p. 191. | 
1 At urip. Animad. p. 113. Ed, Leipfic, 1754. | 
40 ien Eurip. p. 1714. 0 Oxon, 1702. 
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are deſpair of this event, we may recollect, that we have 


| been lately indebted to the learned Repoſitory of Moſcow for 


the Ancient, Hymn to Ceres, which has been | publiſhed, by 


Rubokenius : Every real Lover of the elegant knowledge of 


the ancient Languages muſt feel a ſincere pleaſure from the 5 


intereſting | diſcoveries of this nature; becauſe he may rea- 
ſonably indulge himſelf with the flattering proſpect, that 


dert ate other precious remains of Immortal Authors, yet 


to be reſcued from the dark ſhade of oblivion, and to be El 


bed by me Io bas v 
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3 | With her, 
For ſo the Oracle of Jove declares, 
, Toils after toils revolving ſhalt thou bear, 
141 3. Leading Barbarians. 


AF TER the prophecy of the future transformation of 
Cadmus and Harmonia, the God Dionuſus proceeds to fore- 
tell che other events of their deſtined Fortune: The original 

words of the lines under our immediate contemplation im- 
ply, „that Cadmus, leading Barbarians, will in company 
with his Wife drive a vehicle of Oxen:“ This expreſſion 
alludes to ſome ancient ſtory of Pagan Tradition, which 
| Time 


474 24 . 

Time has enveloped in obſcurity: The old Commentator, 
Brodæus, interprets the phraſe in à metaphorical fenfe, as 
if it imported, that the Husband and Wife ſhould ſuſtain 
the ſame fate, or draw the ſame yoke of Oxen* He refers 
us in ſupport of this explication to the Latin adage of pati 
jugo, which is inſerted in the Proverbs of Eraſmus i, and to 
the teſtimony of Zenobins, but he omits to cite the expreſs 
| words of this latter Author: The line however, to which 
he alludes, is the een, e <0, DS 


D Dye j 12 * $ ov T ' cio oe Gl. * 


o 
190991 39 1 > *#+#4 & * 


"*hik is defined wy Zenobius to apply to thoſe, Wh are 
involved in the ſame misfortunes: They alſo occur with 
an inconſiderable variation in the Epiſtles of 'Ariſtznetus *: 
And the initial part of them is inſerted in the Lexicon of 
Suidas ** This Author has alſo the parallel proverb of lu 
G 2 or the equal yoke, which Theocritus uſes, ſpeaking 


of Ye Lovers : : 


he by Sc, iT Goya 
- (dyll, 12. v. ws), 


* Ed. 1699. p. 75. 
Eandem tortunam ſuſtinebis ; act a bobus, idem een a 


: trahentibus.; Eraſmus in adagiis, Pari jugo & Ego ac tu idem tiahimus 
. memiait & Zenobius, (In Eutip. Annot. p. Ny MEIN 
3:* B+; 792; 0406 eg Werxorwy. Feeataria 3. 43. p. 
Ed. Schotto. 1612.) 


+ L. 3. Ep. 7. p. 226. Ed. 17 
5 Vox iys. Ho allo the mas} od Guides, collected by Andrea Schotto, 


Cent. 5. 91. p. 411. Ed. 1612, where the remainng wor * ate g . 
tepplied, 'correfpondin to thoſe in Zenobiut- . 


Vox iow. 31 4 v8: 


And 
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Such is the «Nabliſked uſage of this Proverb among the 


| Greeks and Romans; but it preſents the moſt faint reſem- 


blance to the particular phraſe of Euripides in, queſtion, and 


every following Cortimentator has deſervedly abandoned this 


interpretation of Brodæus: We mult therefore have recourſe 
to ſome other explanation, The Cambridge Editor, Barnes, 
without attempting to illuſtrate the original context, adopts 
into his Latin Verſion the propoſed reading of Henry Ste- 
phens of Gov ub, inſtead of oxov poorxn: This altera- 
tion implies, that Cadmus and Harmonia muſt undergo a 

multitude of labours : The Italian Tranſlator, Carmeli, not 
only follows, but approves this amendment“: The Engliſh 
Tranſlator alſo conforms to it, but acknowledges in his Note, 
that he does not underſtand the true ſenſe of the Poet: 
There are two objections, which ſtrike me in regard to this 
innovation of Henry Stephens ; becauſe it departs from the 
manuſcript authority on a ſuppoſition that the original words 
are incapable of explication, and becauſe I queſtion, whether 


ig» M Ab, plurimos labores exantlare, is conſiſtent 


\ ht Aſſai di ſlenti 
Sollover colla moglie. 


Quart admodum mihi probatur lefio H, Stephani, (Le Baccanti, tom. " 
p. i180 & 181, | 


with 


on d, 2 21 L. #1? 


with the idiom of the Greek 1 It. will .be; unne- 
ceſſary to enter into any verbal criticiſm on the latter inſtatce, 
if the genuine words are explained tq the ſatis faction of the 
Reader: I proceed therefore to confider the other opinions of 
4be Commentators upon the paſſage ; The firſt, which, oceurs 
next in the order of time, is that of Reiſke : who Propoſes 
to read, Oxid d Mor, implying! agrum Moſcorum ara. 
bis gr vou ſhall plow the ſoil of the Moſchi; But bete 
again in the word 9x there is an innovation in the text; 
and; a as to the fact, hat hiſtorical evidence is there to ſup- 
pole any ſubſiſting connexion between Cadmus and the Moſ- 
chi? ,, Theſe, People were a Nation of Colchi., far diſtant 
from Ulyria, where Cadmus retired after his departure from 
Thebes. We come next to Heath, who is inclined. to re- 
tain the original reading, but gives no illuſtration of it ia: 
The ſolution therefore of the paſſage was reſerved for the 
laſt Editor of our Poet, Dr. Muſgrave, who has been ex- 
tremely fortunate in this inſtance: (What prevents, ſays 
he, Cadmus and Harmonia being drawn, at leaſt according 
to the popular opinion, in a car harneſſed to Oxen? Such 
an equipage is undoubredly aſhigned in many places by Non- 


3 TA eſt idem al . V. Heſych. vox zd Nabu; iſt eſt habi. 
tabis'in'terra Moſchorum, qui deinceps oeſi & een ſuit? dicti. (Ad 
Evrip: Animad. p. 113.) | % i «+ 2 
? Mio yet, KN Mo (Stephanus Byzantinus vox Mixen] See fo | 
Nadi, 1,4. c. 94. & l. 8. c. 78: Alſo Strabo, p. 7 705 K 762. Ed. 
Janſon. The Oxford Editor refers in his Note to thele laſt paſſages, 200 
obſerves, that the Moſchi inhabited diſtricts, remote from Ilyria. Hon DG 
1 Aldus in exemplaribus vetuſtis p:oculdubio invenerat ſectionem mam, 
gusm edidit, or 8& pooywy, Juvencos verò curru junctos, Va eam 
non * ceuſeb. (Not. in Eurip. pe 115.) i 


nus 


n ö in 


nus to the Goddeſs Luna; nor was that of the Mother of 
Cleobis and Biton Arend, according to Herodotus: But, 


contiuues he, there was an ancient tradition, that Cadmus 

himſelf, en he fled into Illyria, was carried in a yoke of 
Oxen: The Author of the Etymologicum ſpeaks of a city 
in Uhyria of the name of Buthoe, which was ſo denominated 
from the Founder Cadmus, arriving expeditiouſly from 
Thebes to the Illyrians in a vehicle drawn by Oxen Such 


is the happy illuſtration of this obſcure paſſage by the Ox- 


ford Editor, which proves the propriety of adhering to the 
ofiginal text in allutions to Ancient Mythology, inſtead of 
attempting innovations; for the original P oet 1s not Aways 
cörtüpted, when the Modern Critick is unable to unravel 
every difficulty : And the bell poetical verſion of theſe Tines 
is that of an Italian Tranſlator of this Play in the Sixteenth 
Century, Criſtophoro Guidiccione Luccheſe, whom I ſhall 


bare hereafter occaſion to mention in my Final Effay ; S 
. 11 | " 7 
Et un paro di buoi, come admoniſce | 


41:110,1-0raculo di Giove, guiderai 
Con eſſa infieme, a Barbari imperando. 
aoA vd e524 y - 908 Lucca. 1747. p. 142) 


„ Od enim prohiber Geer & Harmoniam curru bobus juncta ex 


„ 


populari ſaltem opiniane tractos efle : Talem certe Lunz ubique tribuit Non 
nus: Nec aliter vehebatut Cleobis et Bitonis Mater. (Herodotus, I. 1. c. 31. ) 
Iplym,.porre, Cadmum, cum in Jllyriam fugerer, boum jugo vectum eile 


antiqua erat, Etymologus: Bafin, Rg Davide. rtynlat, i KM 
int Pow feiyuy © T2 0 . 66 Ives f XyYouerag exT498 wv. (Not 

in Bacchas, v. 1333.) See allo Cicero, who tranſlates the ſtory of Cleobis 
and Biton from Herodotus. . (Tuſcul. Quzit, I. 1. c. 47-) And the Author 
of the, Etymologicum Magnum ſubjoins the derivation of Bubis to the above 
citation in theſe words, Ka}.aTmo Tw Boa 9 7 Tz Jos Ov yer Bubone 6 09264780, (You | 


Babu.) 
a 4 I al 
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T el roceed to confirm by additional evidence. the 
opinion Dr. Muſgrave. Stephanus Byzantinug in his 
| learned ed Lexicon correſponds with the, Author of che Ety- 
mologicum in regard to Buthoe, as a City of 1llyria J. and 
mentions the cauſe of its derivation from the vehicle of 
| Cadmus i in the preciſe words almoſt of that Author . Pliny 
allo ſpeaks of Butoa and the river Drilo, as near each 
other ; and at a ſmall diſtance from thoſe. places, accord- 
ing to 1 0 in chat chapter of his Loa on the 2h 


© * II. 


mae we are e informed by Cellarius 15. Vs 
It only remains to. illuſtrate the Oracle of Jupiter, here 
mentioned by Euripides, and thoſe Barbarians, who are here 


. 1 * & 4 


18 Bubls ch. f Hod, 'S; GA: d 28 kühe, in} Guys; Bos. e 
ra xioc #1004, Tor is Daugins 5965 (vox Buben.) | 
Nat. Hiſt. I. 3. c. 22. fect. 26. vol. 1. p. 179. Ed. Harduin. 

1 Oůtes N noely Dl throg Manrivi—Kai Kadus *% Aquoriag 3+ Ribe. l 
bende LN 106, hn T3 Aploog woran. Ard N 78 Aęlovag Aae tis 
Bubony 5 Bs. (Sey lacis Periptus, p . 19. Ed. Gronovii, 1760.) Inſtead of 
the river Arion, which is no where "elle mentioned, the learned Voſſius right- 
ly conjectures, that we ought here to read Drilon ; for on the mouch of the 

ream of this river, according to a fragment of 9 Buthoic was 
Aituated z . Ea 2303574 919113 0 

2 Bebeln Aęcveg It} wgoyonow irachn. 

This line, though Voſſius does not refer to his a authority, is mentioned by 

the Fix wc of the Etymologicum Magnum, as belonging to the Opomacles 

Fang ; but this Lexicographer is certainly miſtaken in imaginiog this 

uthoie, a 2 city in Illyria, from the Buthoie before cited, as we may 
lect from his ſeparate article and different derivation : Reboin ddt Thg 


> res" Tope Orouannii—Kei ena amd 76 Bonbor yingds, (Vo! ' Buboin.) 
See alſo the Note of Berkelius on Stephanus Byzantinus (Vox Bebev. 1 


15S Hodie Budoa vocaii dicitur conſertato nomine antiquo. (G * 
r I. 2. c. 8. p. 392. vol. 1.) quo. (Geograph 
alſo 
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alfo ſaid to be led by Cadmus: And it is very remat 
that no C mmeritator has to my knowledge yet produced i 
folloving pallage | of Apollodorus, which admirably 1 
dies this ancient Hiſtory : : © On the departure, fays he, ö 
Ciinhis with Harmonia from Thebes, he went to the En- 
cheleains, who then engaged in war with the Iliyrians 
were informed by the Oracle of the God, that they ſhould 
obtain vidory, if they had Cadmus and Harmonia as Con- 


ductors: Impreſſed with this belief, they accordin 52 choſe 


them as their Leaders, and conquered their nemies : : 
Cadmus then reigned over the Illyrians, and being af fo 
wards, rogether with Harmonia, transformed into a ſerpent, 
they were ſent by Jupiter i into the Elyſian plain 16: This Jaſt 


circumſtance ,alſo correſponds to the following aſſertion of 


Bacchus i in the ſequel of his fpecch with this variation only, 
that our Poet there aſſigns this delivery of the royal Pair into 
the. regions of the Bleſſed to Mars *7, inſtead of Jupiter, as 
mentioned by Apollodorus: But other Authors alſo, though 


they are ſilent in regard to the Oracle, or the tranſmiſſion of 
theſe: Perſonages to the Elyſian Fields, record this expedi- 
ton of Cadmus to the Encheleans and Illyrians : Thus Pau- 


fanias aſſerts, © that Cadmus, after his migration from Thebes 
to thefe Nations was ſucceeded in his lovereignty of ry "I 


e keg tad | 2. * 
ö 5 8 .- dom 


9 En 
dom by his Son Polydorus 9; But Diodorus giculus reprd · 
ſents his departure from this city, as an act of immediate ex- 
pulſion, and not of voluntary ſeceſſion; for he relates, * that 
the Encheleans, having vanquiſhed the native Inhabitants of 
Thebes, ejected them from their City; and hence, con- 
tinues he, it happened, that Cadmus retired to the IIly- 
rians 5: Theſe Encheleans were themſelves a People of 
Ithyria, as appears from. Strabo **, Pomponius Mela t, Scy- 
lax**, Appian **, and Stephanus Byzantinus **; and were 
governed by the Deſcendents of Cadmus and Harmonia, ac- 
cording to Strabo 2 It was among them that the fabulous ſto- 
ries, regarding their Anceſtors, were ſhewn as he continues 
to inform us: Here too their metamorphoſis into > the ſer. 
_ nature 18 placed by Lucan: | « 


| Et nomine priſco 
Enchelie verſi teſtantes funera Cadmi ** 


Mad here were the monuments of theſe Wuſtrious Peres | 
28 appears from Apollonius Rhodius: 
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Ed. Weſielin. ) 
20 L. 7. p. 502 & 503. Ed. Janſon. 
* L. 2. C 3. 22 P. 19. Ed. Gronov. 17co. 
23 Illyrica, p. 62. Ed. 15981. Vox Eyxparics | 2 
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l id. Mi ,α,. (L. 7. p. 503. Ed. Janſon.) 
IL. 3. v. 189. 37 L. 4. v. 519. 
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But when the ſhrine of Phœbus their re hands 
, Shall plunder, intercepting their return 
1417: Misfortune ſhall await them. 


HERE, we find 2 allufion in this Prophecy of 
Dionuſus to the future Hiſtory of Cadmus, which Time has | 
ſo enveloped in oblivion, that it can be faintly illuſtrated 
by any parallel paſſage. The only Commentator, who at- 


tempts to illumine this dark event, is Dr. Muſgrave; and 


he obſerves, © that Appian mentions in his Illyricks this ex- 
pedition ; but he does it in a confuſed manner, and without 
ſpecifying the particular æra; and that, beſides him, Hero- 
dotus is the only Hiſtorian, who has preſerved any memorial 
of ſo remarkable an incident i. I will ſubmit to the Reader 
of two reſpective paſſages to which the Oxford Editor re- 

ers. To begin with Herodotus, Mardonius, the Perſian 
* informs his Troops, © that there was an Oracle, 
which imported, that the Perſians, arriving in : Grace, ſhould 


x Meminit denen expeditionis Appianus i in Illyricis, ſed * quan- 


tum memini, & fine ulla temporis not: Præter illum ſolus ex * He- 


tam inſignis rei memoriam conſetvavit. po lack 


= 
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der the INI of Delphi, and Aster ibsllastest5 Ivins 
de all of them deſtroyed: We therefore, ſays-hey appriacl 
of this prediction, will neither go to the temple, nor attempt 
it; and therefore we ſhall not periſn on that account: 
this aſſertion the Hiſtorian ſubjoins his on remark; hat 
he bimſelf knew, that the very Oracle, declared: hy Mar- 
donius to affect the Perſians, was delivered to the Illyrian 
and the Army of the Encheleans, and ia no reſpect con- 
cerned the Perſians s: Tbis is the whole, information 0 
be derived from Herodotus, which' aſcertains nothiug more 
than the exiſtence of an Oracle on this ſubject, and applied 
to ihoſe Nations, which he mentions: But e are left to 
collect from Euripides alone, that the Temple uf Apollo 
was actually pillaged by them, and that the prediction aß the 
Oracle was fulſilled in regatd to the fatal conſequence ariſ- 
ing to:thofe, who! were concerned in it. Wit teſpect:co the 
other hiſtorical teſlimony, or to that of Appiati, we dean 
„that Illyrius had among other Sons, Encheleus ànd Au: 
tareus, ho couferred their reſpective names on the) Hlyrian 
Nations, denominated from them“ :“ * That the Abtareaus: 
were reduced to the laſt degree of calamity from the diuine 
puniſhment, iuflicted on them by Apollo; for. they marchel 
in ene Sy n A rden by TW and 
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thole-Celts called Cimbrians: The major part of them war 
thereiqdeſt royed by rain and tempeſts with lighteuing falling 
ugow them before cheir attack; but thoſe, wha: :eſcapedp 
were oh! their return invaded with an infinite number of 
Trage, which corrupted their ſtreams with putrefaction; and. 
unchinon vapours exhaling from the earth, a peſtilence 
enſüed In Illyria; but the Autareans were the chief victims, 


tübabandoning their on houſes, and carry ing the contagion: 


along with them, ſo that no perſon would receive tbem, they 
trarelled for three and thirty days, and at laſt ſettled: in 2 
marſhy:ahd uninhabited region near the Nation of the Bar- 
ſteruw:? Buch is the information of Appian on this ſubs? 
jedi, which the Oxford Editor ſuppoſes to correſpond with 
the expedition, here mentioned by Euripides; but it will ap. 
pear: from internal evidence and from chronology, that nd 
cotmexion ſubſiſts between them. The Autareans were, ac- 
cordihg-'to Strabo, the greateſt and moſt excellent Nation of 
the/lllyrians'* ; but unleſs we include: them in the general 
deſcription of Illyrians, contemporary with Cadmus, and 
governed by him under that comprehenſive title, -we have no 
iontoteſtimony of any relation exiſting between them: 
Beſides che Barbarians of our Poet are here repreſented, ( as 
bas zumoR:itoff dt bt | 
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having actually ſeized the oracular ſhrine of Apollo“ but 
the Invaders in Appian are deſcribed by him, © ag prevented 
| by divine puuiſhment before the execution of the act: The 
natural phanomenon of the Frogs, falling from the atmaſ- 
ppbere, and affecting the Autareans in ſuch à manner, thet 


they were forced to abandon their own Country, is not only 
mentioned by the above-cited Hiſtorian, but alſo by Diodo · 
tus Siculus and Zlian': We cannot however collect from 
theſe Authors the particular æra of this event; but Juſtin 
will perhaps ſerve to aſcertain it; for he records an anecdate 
of a ſimilar nature, as having happened among the Abderitæ, 
„ who,” according to his aſſertion, were ſeeking an eſta- 
bliſnment, having left their native foil from the multitude: of 
Frogs and Mice, wlien Caſſander, one of the Succeſſors of 
Alexander the Great, was returning from Apollonia; and 
this General, apprehenſive leſt they ſhould: ſeize Macedonia, 
admitted them into a ſtate of ſociety after forming a-: compact 
with them; and affigned them tertitories bordering on the 
extremities of Macedonia *;” Now there is great reaſon to 
| ſuppoſe, 


£ « $24 C IVE 29503 
l N adoube;. Afrepiara; Bdrraxe, 12) Sexfyvier aframa In ei Aer 
AnpuCarolic,' x; dle d Th; avriveg ,]ipe, Ade Tas age kara). 
reh, X ara Pvy:» tis TE701 Tov ToTvv, i g nab. (L. 34 c. 30. tom. 1. 

p. 196. Ei. Wellelin.) | © DD ners 
v Bzrgxy0 0% ,⏑eνj e 0x0) wmir3rTe; i apo; AUTweicra; Id ebe; 
deer iris. (De Nat. Anim. l. 17. c. 44.) Here, inſtead af lehne 
. ought undoubredly to read IMvgiy. as Gronovius in his Edition of Aflian 
juitly c.mje&tures, (Tom. 2. p. 1124. Ed. Lond. 1744. (Athens: allo 
on the authority of Heraclides Lembus aflerts, that 1uch a! prodigious quan- 
tity of Frogs rained from the atnoſphere iu Pœonia and Dardania, that: thes 
were obliged to fly the Coantrv, (L. 8. c. 2. p. 333. Ed. Cafaubon.) 
This probably aliudes to the tame anecdote ; but the Autareans are not here 


mentioned» . | ii boo 

Dum bc aguntur, Caſſarder ab Apollonia rediens, incidit in Abgen- 
tas; qui propter tanarum muciunque multitudinem, relicto patriæ = 
i; | - ſedes 


e 
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fuppoſeg that the word Abderitæ in Juſtin is corrupted; and 
thut #>6pght* to be Autoriatæ, or the Nation of the Auta- 
reihs; becauſe the expreſſion ſo occurs in Diodorus Siculus, 
and Elan, where the Rory of the Frogs is related; and this 
cot jecture; arĩſing from the coincidence of. the wonderful 
miecdore'in Natural Philoſophy, i is reduced almoſt to a moral 
eertaioty, ſince Diodorus Siculus records in another paſſage, 


A that Cafſander-eftabliſhed the Autoriate with their Wives 


and Children, to the amount of twenty thouſand, near the 
Mountain Orbelus : Hence the correſpondence of theſe 
people is demonſtrated; and the æra of their unfortunate 
caſamity aſcetrained to have happened about 315 years i be- 
ſore the Chriſtian ra; ſo that Euripides and Appian could 
never allude to the ſame expedition of the Illyrians to Delphi, 
28! ſuppoſed by Dr. Muſgrave ; for our Poet himſelf died, 
according to the teſtimony of the Arundel Marbles 409 years 
before CRI T : But independent of the argument, flowing 
from the comparative chronology of Diodorus Siculus and 
Juſtin, which may perhaps be ee from the word 
Dog 


ſedes quærebant; veritus, ne Macedonian oceuparent, fact pactione, in 
Koretatem: co recepit, * iis ultimos Macedoniæ aflignat. (L. 15. 
C28) 25 

9973 Arabia oy Tei; melde. W x, nd Glas ti; Nc, 
vr. Wap To c Agen © gos. (L. 20. C. 19. tom. 2. p 419. 
Bd. Weſſelin.) We are referred to this paſſage by F reinſhem ius in his Note, 
' Inſerted in the Variorum Edition of Juilio, printed at Amſterdam in 1669, 


Where. he obſerves on the word Abdcritas, Hi videatur ele, quos Diodurus 


per Autoriatas vocat, &c. 
nge the Iudex, annexed to the Margin of the paſſage | in Juſtia, as 
"primed in the Scriptores Hiſtoriæ Roman, publiſhes by Hauriſius in 1743. 
(Tom. 2. p. 650.) 

See Squire's Chronological Synopſis, inſerted in bis Two El , and 
% N 1741» (P. 134.) 
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derite being inſerted; inſtead of Autorigtes, in the Ten 
of the lauer, we may collect the ſame ttuth froma pin 
himmſelf on the evidence of his Latin Interpreter w ſub. 
Joins: 4 continuation of his Illyrick Hiſtory in the Roman 
Language to the Original Greek Fragment, as- printed in 
the Variorum Edition publiſhed at Amſterdam in 16701 For 
he there aſſerts, that ſuch was the end of the impiety, im- 
poſed by the God on the Illyrians and Celts ; and yet, con- 
tinues he, they did not on that account reſtain their wicked 
hands from ſacrilege; but a ſecond time à party of this: very 
People, chiefly conſiſting of Scordiſcians, and the Medes and 
Durdanians, paſſed over Macedonia and Grace, and making 
conGiderable;depredativns on the ſacred poſſeſſions, again in- 
vaded the Delphick Temple: On this occaſion too they Joſt 
many df their Troops: After two and thirty years from 
the ↄbᷣtiti engagement between the Romans and Celis, and a 
reuovation of hoſtilities. during that interval, the Roinans, 
having already conquered the Greeks and Macedonians, »agaii 
waged wat 4gaioſt them on account of their ſacrilege undet 
the command of Lucius Scipio: And the Neighbours/lof 
theſe Illyrians, who are reported to have united themſelves 
for this impious purpoſe, ſpontaneouſly abandoned theft 76 
| Scipio. without affording them any aſſiſtance, recolle&inq 
the complete deſtruction of the Autareans** ihroggh; alt 
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Et hie finis iwpletätis a Deo Illytiis Celüſque impoßtus; net prop ea 
4 fc riſt bio impias cohibuere manus: Veram iterum ex lllytiis Cekiſque 
Scort#1cij præcipuè et Medi Dardanique Macedoniam ſimul ac Gragiam ex: 
currkreb et mufia e ſacris deprædati Delphicum̃ iterym invaſere 9 8 
plur, bus ex ſuis tunc quoque amiſſis; duobus ac triginta a primi inter No- 
| 3 8 anos 
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N Celtas incepts pugos elapſis annis, et ex illo per iotervalla cum 
* 
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Pfin;'1and Scipiockilted almoſt all the Scordiſeiatis :o Here 
than e rdiſcouer, that the ſecond invaſion-of the :Delphitk 
Temple hy ſome of the Nations of Illyria was not long after 
the homer attempt of the Autareans, whoſe deſtruction was 3 
temnembered by them; and as the luſt act of ſacrilege was 
pubiſhed by the Romans, the former expedition eould hate 
no! poſſible relation to the remote period of the Hiſtory of 


Cadmus, to which Euripides here alludes : We muſt there- 


fore entirely abandon the teſtimony: of Appian: But I am 
net able to illaſtrate hy any other hiſtorical evidence this 
plander of the Temple of Apollo by the Barbarians ; for 
though Pauſanias enumerates no leſs than ſeven different In- 
valiong;and Pillages of the Delphick ſhine, yet there is not 
dne of them; which bears any analogy to the preſent ĩuſtanee: 
#*/The ſirſt, according to him, was by che Son of Crius a 
powerful Eubcean, the ſecond by the Nation of the Phlegyz; 
the third by Pyrrhus, Son of Achilles; the fourth by the 
Leaders of the Phocians; the fifth by Xerxes :; the ſixt by 
the Army of the Gauls, and the laſt by Nero.“ But Strabo 
jaſtly obſerves, © that wealth, being an object of envy, is 


SIS 1 


pugnantes, denuò ob ſimile ſacrilegium in eos movere bellum, 
Lucio Scipione daceate exercitum, jam tum quidem Grzcis Macedonibuſque 
W : Feruntque finitimos ad bac nefanda ſocios illis acceſſiſſe, vetum 

Falk add exhibitd ope Scipioni eos reliquiſſe, Autariorum memoria 
duftoy,| [qui per Illyrium omne concidifſent, Scipionem vero Scordiſciorum 
univerſos fere deleviſſe. (Appian. Illyrica, vol. 2. p. 1197.) 
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guarded with difficulty, though conſecrated : And now, con- 
tinues he, the ſhrine at Delphi is extremely poor, and ſeveral 


of the ſacred preſents have been . carried, away for! the, ſake 


of Lucre,. though there are many yet remaining 3 but for- 


| merly the ſhrine was replete with great treaſures,. As appears 
BY from the teſtimony of Homer : gas df 2BY 6) 


Nat all Apollo 8 e treaſpres hold. 
> en d > tpi (Pope, KY 9.5 v. 1700 


me the vaſt wealth, wrifng from the plunder of it by 
the Phoelans, is an additional ptoof: Hence Was Kindled 
the Phocian, and as it is called the Sacred Wur: This pfl. 
lage happened in the time of Philip, Son of Amytitas : But 
it is obſerved, that chere was a former aud more ancient 
plunder of it, which carried away thoſe riches recorded by 
Homer; and yet not a veſlige of this event has been pre- 


ſer ved for Poſterity : This laſt obſervation is "Very el. 
ſentiul to our purpoſe, becauſe it proves, that another pil- 


lage of the Delphick Temple, ſubſequent to the days of 
Homer, was buried in oblivion, according to the prevailing 
pinie in the time e of Strabo : We _ pants lefs won 
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der, that ohe of 'w date, ſtill more ancient by ſome Centuries, 


s contemporary with Cadmus, is now involved in the im- 


penewable cloud of Darkneſs, if we except that glimmering 


my of light; which may be derived from this preſent paſfage 
of Euripides. There is a French Author, Monſieut Valois, 


who has written expreſsly a differtation on the ſubject of the 


riches of the Temple of Delphi, and of the different pillages,-  _ 


which were made of it: This is inſerted in the Memoifes 


de VAcademie Royale des Inferipeions & des Belles Lettres ; 


aud it may be alſo, ſeen, in the firſt Volume of the Extracts 
of that Work, lately prigted in England, under the title of 
Choix des Memoires , as I have already, mentioyed in a 
Note on the Preliminary Eſſay on the Ion : Though ghis 
Author ſpęaks of no leſs than four different pillages of the 
Delphick Temple, beſides thoſe already cited from Pau- 
faniag, one by Danaus King of Argos“, another by the 
Driopiaps another by the Criſſeans*", and the ſaſt by 
the, Thracjans *, yet he has overlooked this remarkable teſ- 
timony of our Poet, which may be added to their number; l 
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e Harmonia too, my Vile, the child of Mars, © oy ed 1 
Chang d to «dragon's ſavage form, myſelf 
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HERE. ve ne es Cadmus 8 pro- 
phecy of Bacchus,. as involving bis on transformation into 
the ſerpentine form equally with that of his Wife Har- 
oni I poſtponed the conſideration of this marvetivus 
fable of Antient Mythology from my former Note on tlie 
paſſage, concerning this alluſion, becauſe I babe here 2 
more advanrageous opportunity to illuſtrate it. The poe- 
tical cauſe of this Transformation aroſe from the reſentment 
of Mars, becauſe Cadmus flew the Guardian Dragon of the 
fountain Caſtalia , or Dirce *, who. N Son; aud there- 


fore 


. On v. 1330. p. 40. fv) πν,Eẽ. , no 9211 

ams ird Mattis, — draconem footis Cadel Cuſtodetn o&ciders, 
foorum' prole interempri, cum Harmonia Veneris & Marusdhlift:0xote ſua in 
Hlyriz regjonibus in dracones ſunt converſi (Fab, 6.) Cadwmus ad fontem 

. Catalan dent, quem Draco Martis filius cuſtodiebat, qui cum ſodios Cudmi 

interfeciſſet, a Cadmo lapide eſt interfectus. (Id. Fab. 178.) 2 4 b! © 
3 See Pbeniff (v. 661.) and the Scholiaſt on the paſlag age: Alfo Apollod. 
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fore both he and Harmonia were transformed into 3 
in the region of Illyria: This engagement has been deſcribed 
by our Poet in his Phœniſſæ, and by Ovid in his Metamor- 


phoſes, who there exclaims, 21107 


_ 


8510 . — 8 
ee eee bet poder ces. . 


Nonnus has alſo painted the death of the agen the 


anger of the God, and the conſequent event to Cadmus, who 
was hereafter deſtined to bear the image of the penn 


form with the winding ſhape E 
kal berg feige dkaiuun vougr lb * . . 
Oupog Acne Ctalemis diva. NU * | 105 
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eu Bes chin Poet do another n inflead of reprefaition 
Cadmus and Harmonia as liviog . I 
ſerpentine form in ſtone : 2 are 
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T:etzes on (v. 1206.) and Euſtathius on Dioaptius Peripgetes 


(ys 3953) AoFigure of Cadmus in the act of ercouptering this Dragon May · be 
ſoen in the firſt volume oi che e Autiquines by Gronaviue-!c Ad. Ven- 


pn Leu. M) ian exyilt- 
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* 120Dkis'paſſage may poly febre; _m clue, tb unravel the 
Thtvieacy of this Fable; finee we may irifeb; chat there were 
repreſentations in ſtone of theſe Ferſonages in Illyria under 
the figure of Serpents ; and we have hiſtorical evidence in 
ſupport of chis ſuppoſition : For Callitnachus, "preſerved in 
* Strabs, expreſsly ſpeaks of the ſtones of the beautiful Har- 
Song the" Serpent, onthe 'yrian ct: 
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> Ab Seylas; the Geographer, i in his E on the W 
hs: were - a Nation in lllyria, aſſerts, that there was a 
temple and ſtones in honour of Codmas and Hatwmonia', 
There was alſo a magnificent tomb in lityria io the memory 
of theſe diſtinguiſhed Perſons, which Apollonius Rhodius de- 
ſeribes, as ſituated near a River in that Country: 

* Ga 4 in "TxAuprcoo pebble chef, : 
A” Toes ly Apparing Kad liel re, wier Bale 


And Dionyſius in his poetical ſurvey of the Globe Loh 
the ſame hiſtorical anecdote in the following lines; 
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According to this idea, the learned Author of the Ana- 
lyſis. of Ancient Mythology has given the following explana- 
tion of this wonderful metamorphoſis in his chapter on Cad- 
mus: The true hiſtory is this: Theſe two perſonages were 
here enſhrined-in a Temple, or Petra, and worſhiped under 
the ſymbol of a Serpent The Temple was an Ophite Petra; 


which terms induced People to believe, that there were in 


theſe Temples ferpents petrified u.“ But whatever might be 
the original cauſe of this fantaftick ſtory of Antient Mytho» 
logy, the Pagan Poets have ſometimes conſidered this tranſ- 
formation» of Cadmus and Harmonia in à literal ſepſe of 
living Serpents, and at other times in a metaphorical or al- 
legorical ſenſe: In regard to the former, Horace mentions 
the marvellous converſion of the Cadmus in anguem „ a8 
one of thoſe dramatick miracles, improper to be .cxhjhited 
to the eye of the Spectator on the ſtage : And Ovid has 


deſcribed in his Metamorphoſes the actual transformation of 


the Husband and Wife into real Serpents, whom, he repre- 
ſents however in their new ſtate of transfiguration, as animals 
of a ſocial *?, innocent, and gentle nature: LETS 


1 Bryant, vol. 2. p. 170. De Art, Poet. v. 187. 

There are two figures of Serpents, correſponding to this idea, inſerted 
in the firſt volume of the Grecian Antiquities by Gronovius under the ar- 
ticle of Cadmus, of which the Author gives the following whimſigal account: 
Et hos innui Serpentes opinor in numero, quem exhibet Theſaurus Palatinus, 
pag. 153, &paulo-ante. his inferi curavi, invicem obvertentes_ ora, quum 
nulla ratio Colchicum & Cadmæum conducere potuiſſe videatur.— At vero- 
noltri Dracones, quanquam operiant ora, quanquam dentes oſtendant, tamen 


elarè ſe placidos præbent, etiam caudis blandientes, etiam in eandem ſigutram 


con eros, & ſibi propinquantes nonnihil ad oſculum. (Theſaur, Græc. 


Autiquit. vol. 1. Ed. Ven. 1732. Lett. M.) 
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011i Lubrica permulcent eriſtati colla dracones a 120¹ 00 2id 
did ſubito duo ſunt; junRoque volumine/ſerpunty1:d od. 
N 42i1Donec i 10 appoſiti nemoris ſubiere latebras: 2 3 
o Nune quoque nec fugiunt hominem, nec vulnere læduni; 
-:::Quidque prius ne our meminere draconeds'; of; 
i994 ld 155 "4 ils yo. nog sd 18d 1 

„rde |Qumbridge Editor n bis Note on this paſſaze ef 
Euripides tas drawn an inference from this lat circumſtance 

iu the relation of Ovid; and aſſerts, & fhat the form; and 

not the manners,” of theſe Perſons was exchanged ';: But. 
rbis is ohly a poetical embelliſhment of the Romani Pbet; ſor! 
other —— pu _— as foriniduble's* Thus Nicati-* 
der, s-evitgoit 45 { DI1GU TOME zun 
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Aud Statius ſpeaks of the poiſon, ejected 65 apo ia in 
her ſerpentine condition : 1 ener 
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F 3 
n ein al Dies veneris quod Alia hs 5% DOE 
"Miami, & Ilyricas ejectat virus in herbas . voin 


Ae 2 " 
* Vet! l v. 602, Thus Philoftratas in his er e 
. literally in the ſame manner. (L. 1, c. 18. |, Oleat. Saen 
\"25"$771 autem ju hoc loco formam ſignificat;. non enim mente ,aljena 
erunt, net vaturam Draconum induerant, mapſucn.. enim. perhibeniys Mill 
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Indeed the degeneracy of the diſpoſitions of Cadmus and 
his Conſort, afrer:their departute from civilized Grate into 
the barkzrogsltyria; has been ſuppoſed in the metaphori- 
cal ſenſe to: have otcaſioned the origin of this romabctick | 
fabio: Thus Euſtathius ſolves it in his learned comment on 
the puſſage of Dionyſius, before cited; where he aſſerts, 

« That the meaning of the ſtory implies, that theſe Per- 
ſagageg? arriving in Illytia from Grace, exchanged their 
Graginn, and .cultivated,manners;, and fell from that urbanity, 
adapted, to the Hellenick Character, into oblique, morals,. 
and; as it were, inte a ſerpentine and barbarous ſtate; and 
thus they were, vnſortunately converted in their advanced 
ige: Hence, continues he, if we way ſo enpreſß it, they 
were metamorphoſed into ſerpents, which implies a tranſ- 
formation into the ſavage and brutal nature: The Fables 
on the contrary declare Cecrops *® to have tranſmigrated from 
Serpent into a Man, becauſe on his arrival in Grzce, and 
direſture of the barbarous Egyptian charadter, be em- 
braced excellent and political manners 19“. Such is the in- 
genious explication of Euſtathius on this curious ſubject; 
and we may obſerve, that Prolemzus Hephæſtion in his new 
Hiſtory on various erudition, as preſerved in Photius, there 


nt's Analyſis of Antient Mythology, De Ophiolarril, vol. 1. 
„e A iny N oe en the len, No 46. v. 1164, p- 162. 
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aſſerted, 


aſſerted, that Cadime and = OY were metamorphoſed 

into Lions: This is an additional proof of their ac- 

quired ferocity i in their new ſtate among the Barbarians: 

We may alſo collect that Euripides here- undoubtedly con- 

ders this ſerpentine transformation of them in an allegorical 

ſenſe; for how could they in the literal acceptation of living 

Dragons be ſuppoſed to precede the Barbarian Army, as 

their Leaders, to the altars and monuments of Græce? There 

is alſo another paſſage i in the Iphigenia in Aulis of our Poet, 

where the ſerpent is indiſputably a ſymbol ; for Cadmus is 

there repreſented, as a device to the. Theban Ships, i in the 

attitude of bolding a golden ſerpent at the Prom of the 

reg 1 

Arlt ra Ko fo n ell ox is * 78 262 * 

Bl ee, *s | E253 eee 

me ply probability of unveiling the myſtery. of i] theſe 

Pagan Stories is the full contemplation of them in the difle- 

rent points of view, as they are delivered to us; but eren 


this inveſtigation will often elude our deepeſt reſearches, and 
e all certainty of __ e ee 


/ 


"20 Kal Ws ahl x) Agponics 41g Aiorlas epogubyran, uae 
Heeg ig! Ins tis ia * raging Ny. (Phot. Bibiier. P· 72 
Ed. Hoelch.) : * V. 258 , „ 46 
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e As if the ſilver Swatl W 
| 47. Should h for refuge to the uſeleſs ner" | 


"HERE cadmus cbmpares Agave to a Swan and bidet? ie: 
to: a Drone: I will illuſtrate ſeparately the ptopriety of each 
of theſe allufions. According to the received' idea of the 
Ancients, a plaintive, melancholy; and melodious accent; 
uns attributed to the muſical Swan; as I hate already men- 
tioned in a former Norte i on the Ion: Here therefore the 
weeping, diſconſolate, and pathetick Agaye in the moment of 
her depatture for exile is beautifully contraſted with. this ſoft 
and” Jatereſting Animal 5 But the Oxford Editor, Dt. Muſ- 
grave," "obſerves, © that Sophocles extols the piety of Birds 
in general, and that Euripides mentions the lamentation of 
the Swan in patticular, bewailing its infnared . Patent“ 1 
Hence the compariſon in regard to Agave is ſufficiently ob 
vious ; ind we may proceed to oonſider the application of 
the Drone to Cadmus: The old Commentator, Btodziis, ex- 
wn this alluſion to denote the helpleſs and impotent old 


4 N* 7. on v. 2 % 
45 6 ee * files; v. 1c64. eujus lavdi 22 
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ima partem tulifle videntur Cygii, ſiquidem Euripides, Elect. v. 151. las Y 
quibus Pareptem laqueis captum lugent. | | 
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[hg : Hence its defenceleſs ſtate may 9 10 im. 
proper reſemblance to the old and enfeebled Cadmus: Dr. 
Muſgrave in ſupport of the ſame idea refers us to a paſſage in 
the Troades of our Poet, where this metaphor. again occurs, 


and is applied 10 the decrepitude of adyanced: age: There | 
Hecuba exclaims, In what land am I, an old Woman, like 


a ee hereafter deſtiped to a ſtate of ſlavery? 
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| 7 and be explains wo T6 odo (hi Hecut N 10 . 1 7 


on the ſenſe of the word: xyÞ7, as here explained; and we 


| have now proved the propriety of the [imagery in this ſen- 


tence; but both theſe reſpective compariſons of the Swan 


| od the Drone are to be ec ee in my 277 
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5 Me * ait molit poſſum, nullumque prir 2 frerom ampflus gate; 
we autem fuci ſteriles ac otioſi. (In Eurip. Annot. p. 6z.) 
„ >} + 1 5 Veſpa Ha DLO 2 cold. 
s « Hite Anim. 1. L Fo Co 22+ * iſt. 117 by 15 6 17, „ 
Ml rn dx de wh Yom. ox fin) 4244 % 2 7 IA 
e facit vox xnÞivs ? 575 pe oy. 0d Da 16 
5 . effetum & decrepitum fi ignifica art  correfpon 
him, but I cannot aſſent to the following 5 5 22 2 7115 15 e 
Nihil igitur muto, niſi ge, pro quo maliun 
Woes may be rendered candidus, and conſeq 10 05 — is 7 
he image of a Swan, ſince "Heſychius Bel bes eh 1 bf oo” I 
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BAC OCH K.“ 
4 Hugh applied" to 0 to us arid Agave, without any batural 
_ ice to each other; for no reciprocal connexiorl can 
pollibly ſubfiſt between theſe animals, contraſted to them. 
55 bes 471 60 therefore diſtinguiſh the original lines with 
new punfuarion, and render them with a new Latin u verſion,” 
iFording ts to my ideas, in the following mater: ET POR 
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210220 "Ou Lag ang ne, WONG 00 runde; 52326411; . bs 
ad] - -Quid me amplecteris manibus, ut fueum, o miſera filia, 
"all , aa altes n ce ee præditus 7 
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The want of: viewing the reſpeAiye alluſions 3 in this light 


has occaſioned - the learned Heath to afſert, © that he 
perſuaded there is ſome. latent blemiſh in; this line; and 
mt what intercourſe can intervene betweem:the Swan and 
the Drone 1?“ He therefore after mature FIND Pra 
poles the following amendment. 
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17% OU wn 2 110d 16d ; 22097 


OI 90 ym 1 — ” $1 ni 
TH alteration refers the images both of the Swan and 
Drone andren alone, and neither of them to m: but 


10 Ales ut focus Ogre; &c. Canter, Barnes, Moſgrave;: 2 30. 


n Merdum aliquod bie latere mihi perſuaſum eſt; ſententia des ni 
fallor, c elt, Ab Agave juventa florenti ſpem prafidil fruilf2 collocari in 
Fady ma ienio eticeto : id autem huc pertinet illam ſub cygril | candidi ima- 
. | ſen! 1? Aut quægam inter cundidum cygnum alitem et fucum ifi- 
pyte commercium ? Attentius locum expendenti viſug eſt verj- 
Dp ita ſeripſi fe: Ita wonidxpow = ſignificationem habebit a 


wh there 
" 
1135 ro aa non multuin abludeutem, cui eilam voci per appoſitio - 


5 W Verie, Quamobrem me manibus, 0 miſera fili ia, amplec- 
N "_- fin 08 Kites facus, canus cygnus. (Not. ig Exrip. 

115 
K K 2 puts, 
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6 5 Ace we: 


puts, as he expreſſes it, the latter word in oppoſition. to the 


former: The idea, then conveyed, implies, that Cadmus, 
the hoary Swan, is among Birds a meer Drone:“ . This con- 
jecture is extremely unfortunate, ſince, Abe peudent of the 
objection to a variation iu no lefs than three words from the 
original reading of one line, he has produced no authority 
to ſupport his metaphorical. ſenſe of the ward »y@;»/in the 
Greek, or of Fucus in the Latin Language; and his inter- 
pretation entirely deſtroys the poetical beauty of the whole 
imagery by ſubjecting the compariſon of the two animals 10 

Cadmus alone, inſtead of contraſting them reſpeclirely with 
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PHE Analyſi de: Tragedy of the Bach! - aj con- 
1 ſtute the ſubject of this Eſſay; and 1 propoſe | to "cone 
fler the different ſcenes in the order of their arrangement. 
The Prologus preſents to our immediate contemplation an 
important advantage beyond that of the Ion: For the Speaker 
of it here: is not a preliminary Character, as Mere y is therey 
vnconnected with the Drama, and ſolely introduced' for the 
information of the Athenian "Theatre *; but the God himſelf, 
who is the principal ſubje& of che Tragedy, and the great 
inſtrument of the plot, is the Perſon who delivers it: After 
revealing his own genealogy, and the names of thoſe Orien- 
tal Nations, where bis Divinity was already acknowledged, 


and his worſhip firmly eſtabliſhed, he declares his determined 


reſolution to introduce into Grace the religious Inſtitution of 
his Orgies 3 and he informs us, that Thebes is the firſt place 
in the Hellenick Country, where he has appeared for this ex- 
preſs purpoſe : In conſequence of the 1njurious inſult, offered 
to the reputation of his Mother Semele by her royal Siſters, 


See my Final Eſſay on the Ion, p. 213. 
„KH. Et who 


Y b e ns 


wh Tg her divine Wobei with Jupiter, — 
the — e fable, as a Human forgery, he acknowhedges'th 
| 1480 cler them, as well as the wile” race of Thebün 
Mete, into a ſtate of madneſs : And he aſſerts uis preſent 
intention to vindicate the cauſe of his injuted Mother; and 
to diſplay" himſelf a God to the hoſtile and ineredulous Pen. 
theus : He. alſo threatens, that in caſe the city of Thebes 
Er mould attempt by open violence to expell his Bacchanalians, 
| he all march, as the military Leader of his Mænades, and 

for tha t Purpoſe he had aſſumed the ſcinblance of à mortal 
forms. > he does not difclofe tb the Spectators the fate of 


7 


E + . the unfortunate 'Monarch, nor does he anticipate by any 
f poetical prophecy the important events contained in the Dra- 
a ma: Here therefore Euripides eſcapes that critigal cenſure, 
| which lis juſtly annexed} to the Prologus of the Ion in this 
reſpect : But ſtill I maintain, that the Play would have been 
more agreeably conducted without any preliminary intelli- 
gence of this Soliloquy, if it had commenced with the entry 
of the Chorus in the next Scene; for Bacchus reveals no- 
"thing, which the Audience either did not before know, or 
might collect with more pleaſure and advantage in the ſequel. 
But Strabo has accuſed our Poet of another imperſection in | 
the opening of this Tragedy; for this Author, indicating | 
Homer from the . Criticiſm of Eratoſthenes, who had in- 
0 oel him indiſcriminately with other Poets in the imputa- 
tion of general ignorance, but particularly in regard to 
arr and had not allowed him any prerogative over 
them, aſſerts, that if you were to contewplate Alben, * 7 1 


1 * 2 > 


Trip- 


2 Sce my Final Eſſay on the Ion, p. 213. 
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Friptolemus of Sophocles, or the Prologus in the Bacthee of 
Euripides, and then compare with them the diligence of 
Homer" in matters of Geography, it would, be: eaſy, to di 7 
onder the diſſerenbe between them: For wherever there; 

ai: ocveGort for order in thoſe places which he mentions, . 


perſerves it equally in regard to Greece and more diſtant 


| Countries? He then proceeds to ſelect certain paſſages. 


from: Homer in ſupport of this allegation ; ;, and, contraſts 
them- with others of Euripides from the Prolc 
Tragedy; 3 „Where Dionuſus, Hays he, deſcribing . different 
Nations, unites together thoſe, far removed from n other, 
aud detaches thoſe which are cloſely. connected ?: 1 * He then 


91 207 
cites the following verſes: #3. eie 00 (£5? 70 55 


2 Lenting the Lydian fields ere of road 1H > 

492 u n Phrygian, and the Perfian plains erposdd 1 

30 or the (ends rays, and from the to red fort?: 

19 -1 Or Badtia pifling, from the frozen m_ 251mg 5 1077 
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a ar Media, from Arabia the diet Aal Jo ar. 
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uch is the 1 of woot th ook, we. myſt allow, 
e Poet is e deſultory in this vague excurſion | 
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Potter, v. 19. 
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50G, BA OH K. 9 
over Alia: For ſtarting from Lydia, which bordered. on 
loniap c and was oppoſite to Græce de aſcends next” into 
Phmaæis, and hence returns ſouth. into Perſia Then agay 
he wonnts: north to Bactria and Media, and inſtamly deſcends 
dawnwards-to Arabia Felix : And at haſt in che following 
lines, Which are omitted by Strabo, we find him trave 
Ionia near the original point from which he fared” in . 1209 


410 een that tract of Aſia, which along 13 11 
he ſalt ſea lies, where with Barbarians mir d. 
0 rte Grrcläne many a dae: town. . 

| Tohabit n fa 


1 Neale 19 459 
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Though che Imagination of the Poet is not confined to the 
ſervile path of direct Geography, as the Hiſtorian, and ſome 
induſgence may be allowed to the ſportiye wing of Fancy, 
we ark not t however + to, be tranſported in a voyage pf: this es · 

entrick } pature by a magick wand thraugh a quarter of the 
lbb! For ſuch a journey reminds us of . the. paſſage; of 
Satan through the realms of Chaos, aL Slides by W 
** bis Famile Loſt; 25 Be doc Sein 
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io Thence many a league, 
"As ina a cloudy chair, aſcending rides 
_ Audacious ; but that ſeat ſoon FR” ments” REIT? 
-_ yaſt yacuity ; all unawares, "ur 1 10 ves 8 
PFluttering his pennons vain, plumb conn! he + dips” 
Ten thouſand fob fort; hr ; 158 
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Hut, return 0 the, a Back: 0 thus! ee 
ing his arrival, a Thebes, ipyokes his conſecrated band' of 


Afaipk; Bacchanalians to appear, and retires himſelf to viſit 
is Votaries on Mount Cithæron: The Chorus now enter o 


16;04gs 128d under the influence of divine enthuſiaſty pre- 
ent us with one of the moſt animating Odes of LyrickPoetryy* 
After informing us of their departure from the Mountain of 


Tmolgs in Iq dia, they command. che molt ſolemn, atteption, 
* conſeerate, as | e by "99 ener | 


To hallow' fon let each his voice prepare * ti * . 
„Ar 1 Pan dee 00 n . I. ata non 
a 15 ol4v7ot 


Hence they exſpatiate on the moral | happinef ls ang Jane Ui. 


fention, ariſng to Human Life, from a an Initiation into. the, 
boly Myfteries of Cybele 'and of Bacehivs; and "they inyoke... 
beit neren Dy from the Mountains of Phrygia ta, 5 


native Thebes to adorn herſelf with the der pO em- 
blems of the Bacchanalian attire; The next Antiſtrophe 
contains the hiſtory of the inyention of the timbrel, and the 


application of it in concert with the Phrygian pipe to the 


orgies of Rhea and Dionuſus: Fired with this idea of their 
exraptured Leader, they paint him in the pictureſque atti- 
tude of leading his fruntick train, and of hunting the wild 
"ne ag a repaſt for his Mænades: 


- A 
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Potter, v. 82, 
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Y Whilſt Exoe, 0 the jo 5 ful cry 
Aud, "as . 5 pals 5 bb 


* rere milk, flows wine, the nectar d hon 6 asg 
Aud round cach.foft gale Syrian odaurs thr 5 
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YE belt Hob demühb bt e ee 
fur their remarkable analogy to the ſpirit of Oriental Lan- 
Ehape; aud they will prefent to the immediate recollection 
A khery Chriſtian Reader the ide of the land of Cimann, 
1 and flowing. with mflk and honey ne > The ſubtehucht 
Auen to the frankincenſe of Syria, immediately annexed 
" theſe poetical rivers, is an additjonal circumſtance in | 
favour of the ſuppoſition, that there might poſſibly: ſubſſt | 
"Brie communication of traditional knowledge with the Afi- | 
"ict Wilters c of the Old Teſtament, and the European Poets | 
k Grzce in the Age of Euripides, which was antecedent 
*by lore than a whole Century to the tranſlation of tbe b 
| Septiagihr' under the reign of Prolemy Philadelphus'*: ; But J 
2s Other [iriking-inſtances of Oriental Reſerablance occur in 0 
| e eq tel 'of the drama, I ſhall here wave any farther' obſer- 
i, until we have contemplated the whole evidence : 
"We may here however remark, that Ovid in his beautiful de- a 
| Feription' of the golden age has a charming line, which l 
conveys fimilar i images of terreſtrial happineſs to Wi _ 1 


„bon of the Chorus : 219: Ry 
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991 Putter, v. 1 80 
10 Fay N 1 * Alu. (Exod, e. 3. v. 8. Number . 1 14; v. 1. 
*. c. 16. v. 14.) | 
ſeph. Antiq. I. 12. c. 2 
de! 1 1. v. 111. 2 — ng No 23. on v. 720. 
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And 1 


conſequently arrayed. in the romantick drels of big el. 


HAC | 


And Nonnüs eke Bacchus, ee a 
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e next ſrege Fre us ala; the et Pip 
Tireſias.and the royal Cadmus, who are become the dete 
wined! Votaries of che ae · imported Deity Dionuſus, and a | 


Kenton. The deportment of theſe reſpettable Perſe 
who; expreſs their exultation in Bacchick cir br 
feeling emotions of revived youth, and by the dance, exci ires the 
indignation; of Brumoy ; and he declares, that it os A 
poſe to reconcile our ideas with thoſe jnſtances of. 1 52 
ſtito, Which moſt in defiance of all our efforts appeax rid 

clons 4 58 for example, the revalutions of e 
les: Theſe, continues be, are not leſs abſurd, of our 
Theatres, becauſe contemporary with us, when their cer&- 
:monies are.expoſed, as in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme; Vet 
vntwiihſtandiug tbe reſemblance} of 1000 years and. 1990 


league, which are equally. calculated to atttact the venera- 


tion of the Spectator, Racine would have never veutured to 


paint the ſuperſtiiions of the Moſques, as he has repreſented 
ibe inttigues of the Seraglio: Now one ought to judge of 


the Grecian ceremonies, as of the Turkiſh, with relation to 
us: Wen may, caſily paſs over thoſe, which preſent any 
auguſt i image, as ſacrifices, but how can we excuſe the Bac- 
chick Orgies, and particularly when we behold twoold 2 


, 83 Dierkes, I. 14. p· Pee? . 6s. 
" vcrabl 
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5 eee, 


5 0 the eyes of tho FRAY: which might. be 


— them from the, giſproportion of their agę, an che | 


intqxication < of t heip dances : . But Bacchus. deſerves abel hog 
Mag no leſs of. of the old than of the y young: That ; is ,their, 
rel 3nd. thy y ſuppoſe, chat it is ; ſufficient 10 to content us 
the lizely.criticiſm of this ingenious Freachmap.z.and 

[, ain, Kea ih confeſs, that Cadmus; and. T ireſias would, be 
equally; ridicnlovs, ; as the Mahometan, Priefls,. on:the modera. 
Fheatres.of Pact and of London; but H mainraigj, that Ge 
farmen ipſpired. no; comick .cffedt on the lage, of Arbens, not 
Wand- her latter gf cophdered, as abſurd, if repreſented. at 
Coptantipople : For National Religion throws the veil of 

| ſolempiry, over. exery eſtab liſhed ſpecies of fantaſtick drefs ox. 
geſture, which-che, clear_diſetrpiog eye of enlightened Dis 


1 Mai * Walk pas poſſible d- 188d l: dis Mie, 8 avec n= : 


ances tom nos i .— 12 n nous paroitre que 7 
noyemers des Derviches Turcs UX-C1, re 
x: log Her 'fon if moins riſibles ſur hog Hag d, gen on y ee 
cmi ;gomme.. dans le Bourgeois-Gentubomme. Malgrs lal re en- 
blance de mille ans & de mille lieues, egalement propres 4 attirer le reſped} 
du ſpectateur, Racine ſe ſeroĩt bien garde. de nous peindre les ſuperſti en 
des . ofquces,. comme il a repreſente. les intrigues du 1 TH Of ay do 
r des ceremonies Grecques, comme des Turcques' par ra t 1 how: 
Vm paſſera * teh ui ont quelque choſe Lavguſte; Bau es $ facrifces; 
| 2 les Orgies Bacchiques, comment les paſſeriogs- nous, ſurtout 
E vieillards veherables par ſeur ige de leur ang, qui ſe Tiſpoſent . 5 
gravid ſetie ux i danſer & a courir ev maſq ues ? * Eux-menes dans Euripide, | 
ayx e des Atheniens, ſont obligés 5 prevenir Fobjection 328 on leur pd 
ſor 1a difproportion- qu'il y a Bes la vieilleffe & Fyvrelſe de ſeurs 


W 


dan es. "Mais Bacchus ne mente pas moins Phominige des eiter, en 
bes gens. Voi leur reporiſe ; & il crpient que Fon doit ben pai fer, 


| loſophy I 


Theat. des Grecs, tom. 5. p. 8.) 
= As | 
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con 
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Far e „ 
ty; Piereing through- the cloud of local prejucice/ 
e The abſolute and indiſpenſable obliga- 
4 oF the Date, as an act of Bacchick Devotion en 
bent bit ull the Voraries, has been already diſcuſfed in wy? 
Praliniitary-Eflay s on this Tragedy; but we may produce! 
it adairion” to the evidence, there eolledted, the publick 
teltmnony of Demoſthenes in his Oration againſt Midias ; 


where. he aﬀerts, “that the Athenians were undoubtedly: 


cyitfcious, that their inſtitution of all the dances and hymns 
in honour of the Gal Dionuſus was not only eſtabliſhed im 
eonformity to thoſe laws, regarding his facred feſtival, but 
alſo in obedience to Oracles, which unanimouſly evjoined. 
the Gity" with the utmoſt ſandion of veracity to inſtitute 
Dances according to their national cuſtom * Henee we 
diſcover the important neceſſity of this religious cele bratiottʒ 
and Demoſthenes had himfelf been the Choregus at Athens 
a'the Feſtival of Bacchus: This was a civil Officer, elected 

each of the ten Tribes, to furniſh the neeeſſary contribu - 


ry. of « expenſe. for the Chorus on theſe. Entertainments, 


where Poets and Artifts contended for fuperioriry and the. 


TY » O47 y 


5 e 17 3 Non it is no improbable Wer . 
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de Pere Briimby," chit" this Tra iy ef the Bethe 4 
Euripides was compoſed for the exp fta nad 

ally repreſtmed at a Feſtival in honour of otulb A 
tdi plauſible ſuppoſition be founded on truth, it is impolmbſe 
t6'Firagine; that our Poet would burleſque” any Haffobel 
cerembtiies of ſacred Inſtitution; but we may fairly Ther oh 
me coftrary from his introduction of the moft' venetable 
, —— "ating in conformity to the cuſtoms of theſe 
Rites, that he intended to enforce obedience to them 
” hi tioft'general infion, and 10 ftantp the Holt reſpec! 
table ſignature on their religion: This idea is infinitely more 
| Pidbable, than the other romantick notion of the Pere” Bru- 
mhoy, „ Mar this Tragedy has a refemblance to ke ſatirical 
Draft, if it be not completely one of this fort, a8 the Cy. 
Aeps of bur P bet 97" It muſt” be confelſed However at the 
fame time; that the Ficoll Cfftick atvticer Uſe "opinivh 
_ with Hombie diffdence, and does not infiſt” on bis confee- 
türe, but contents himſelf with aſſerting, that this Compo- 
firion of the Bacchæ approaches thoſe, which conſtituted the 
origin ol Tragedy *The Iralian Tranſlator, 'Catihelf;*in 
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{68 Ka pouvoir conjefturer ane que le Poeme en c See 
G jou jouè dans cette conjoncture, auſſi - bien que le Penthee d' 19 
eh perdu. (Theatre des recs, tom. 5. p. 2.) A la verite C'eſt une Tragẽ- 
me, & une Fragẽdie conduite comme celles du meme Autbeur; mus f n 
ſujet & le tour du pluſieurs ſcenes me portent de plus en plus à croire que c *t 
une T ſacree, dont la repreſentation ſe faiſoit dans la joye des Fetes de 
2 choſe du ſpectacle fatyriqu „ de wen c 
648 tient ue ; elle as un, 
| Auſſi bien que le pes (Id. p. 11) Fn — Ii: ob- . 
| _ Jow:affe — ſur ma conjecture; & je me borne à dire que le bine 
oo ceut mw Nee en daes 
oY * „ 2 nod) 613 on 


tg: 11 7 - : his 


verry OY, „ee r yy. 8% Fi 1 


Scene, which introduces the Royal, Pentheus to Tirgſias 


OS. | 613 


men RA with -proneiity; > an —— 60 
it has. bo feature of the Satirick Piece, ſince neither, Satyrs 


are. here introduced, nor licentious converſation, not ridi- 
culous manners; but it has all the characteriſtical marks of 


| Tragick Compoſition, ſuch as noble Perſonages, juſt ex- 


preſſions, melancholy and pathetick incidents, with 2. ſer 
roms . and every thing which belongs to a Trae 


8355 10004 37 17% ret des 


195 Hence, ve ed to the ey ER of the 


and Cadmus, while they are exulting under the immediate 
iofluence of Bacchick enthuſiaſm :; Every Modern Reader 
will. at firſt be prejudiced in favour of the King of, Thebes, 


- who, on his return to the Metropolis of his kingdom diſ- 


cafe an inſtitution of a novel and extraordinary nature, ac- 
companied . wich the molt alarming circumſtances of ſuſpi- 


gion, attempted to be introduced into the Religion of his 


Country : The Female Leaders of it, who are his Mother 
Agave with her Siſters Ino and Autonoe, have deſerted their 
on palaces, and run frantick into the mountains: As b be is 
ignorant. himſelf of this new: imported Deity, Dionuſus, be 


1152 op 21079 "Rs 4 1493.08 © 334 
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21 Tom. 7. p. 1035 . a 
be Satirico queſta nan tiene alcun carattere : iwpeniocche 28444 - 


v fono introdotti, n liberta di parlare ſconcio, ne ridicole! maniere : EK 


in tutte le note del tragico componi mento, nobilta;d: perſonaggi, ac con 
i exxreſſiuui, avvenimenti aflat avverſi e compallianevali, economia ſeria, e 


dutio cis, che appartiene à coſtituire una Tragedia. (Id. p. 12.) 


tif 


$13 NAC CH 
nawrally ſuppoſes, that abt real cauſeob this ſingularado, 
ration” is founded- on Immotallty and Licentiouineſs : lat. 
preſſed wich the idea, that ſecrets af an infamaus xargre 
were concealed undet theſe. myſteries, aud that religion 
ſerved! as a veil to the vodturnal amu ſementa of theſ ao · 
chanalian Votaries, he commands with the ſpitit of a wiſe 
Monarch the immediate coercion of ithpriſonment to be ap- 
plicd/us/8- remedy" to this political frenzy + Bur his ven- 
geance is ſtill more inflamed againſt the Lydian Stranger; 
who was of a form: {o captivating, that he had faſcinated the 
affections of all the Women, and was/cotifidered by Pen- 
_ theus as their favourite Minion + He alſo accuſes him 28 
« Juggling Impoſtor; becauſe he afſerted the divine origit 
and marvellous birth bf the God Dlonuſts : But ihe Pere 
Brumoy in his remarks on this paſſage, and alſo the Italia 
Trano r "yy bor Guidiccioni ”y Rate commited 


* T4 o 
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_ 45 Enfity for les b. a entendus il atttibue cette folie Ae! | 
un 2 , impoſteur ;/ c 0 cchus qui a faſcin& tous les yeux, & enivie on 
ts da culte de je ne ſpais quelle Divinire dont il emprubte le nom: 1 
— Din Sone fagon tres cavaliere, & il ne fe Nr. rien moins due 
ge le faite pendre. (Theat. des Grecs, tom. 5. p- 9.) There is alf 15 ine 
&ccaracy in this laſt obſervatiob; fot Pentheus . not intend. ih Eatip 


bang the Lydian youth, but to ſerer his head from his body 4 + 9 255 F 
ee inet vis rh. (V. 441.) dan 
And he only demands in the ſequel, of nu 


2 Tad 2 N SN, of At (V. 246 

Dice di voter abbaſlate la ſuperbia di a bend cel 

| Bacco quel deſſo, che fu cucito un tempo nella coſcia pore (rams 7 p- A7) 
And be is guilty of the ſame error in his poetical verſion: 


Dice, ch il Nume, e quegli ſteſſo. * * ⁰οο 


85 ag 74 Bi dee cteſſer Dioniſio Dio, e Raw! I n th 9b; [ 75 
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W Ye EY miſtake ; for they repreſent” the diſguiſed 
Radchus- oder the aſſumed character of the Lydian'Youthz 
2s proclaiming::himſelf to be the God; whereas Euripides 


anly declares, that he maintained the divinity of Dionuſas: uw 
terms, without any perſonal reference ro bimſelFr 2 


5 
J 


And, accardiog. to this ih, the Engliſh Tranſlator has 
wat toil 26 mit he 1 | v 
q To be a God”. * % eee 


* 1 
1 


Bot 11 is s ſtill more aſtoniſhing, hy al the Lalla 1 1 — 
4 Euripides by Canter, Barnes, and Muſgrave, ſhould have 
ohuntenanced this error; and that it has never before been 
obſerred by any Commentator. of our Poet, except Heath, 
who only alters the Verſion **, but does not take notice of the 
importance of the other miſtake : This is of more conſequence 
then che ſimple conſtruction of the line in queſtion; fince ſuch ' 
declaration of Bacchus, in the character of the Lydian youth, 
would entirely revolt againſt the whole internal evidence 
2nd cecbnomy of the Play, and deſtroy that neceſſary idea of 
deluſion ſupported by him; for though he has acquainted the 


5 


Fpectators in the Prologus with his borrowed form, yet he 
dogs not. reveal himſelf to the other Perſons of the Drama, 


il ds appears in the laſt ſcene, as the God in his own divine, 


Wine. 1 4 | N * V. 253. 
— ſe diciteſſe Dionyfum deum: T here i is — to erke vich le 
in the original. | 

* Verte, Lle dicic Dionyſam eſſe deum, (Not in  Eurip. p. 108.) 
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Figure Daring the interval, eren his Chorua ef fe ms e 


Menadles only conſiders him as their. wiorta] Leader. N00 
ſubje@ to all the calamities of human life, as Appears by the 
ſecſuel. But to proceed in the analyſis of The ſcene, the 
aſtoniſhment of Pentheus is increaſed, when he deholds the 
extraordinary and even ludicrons ** ſpectacle in his; eyes. of 
Tireſias and Cadmus, arrayed and exulting like Bacchick 
| Votaries: He gently remonſtrates with: his aged Grandfather) 
but he menaces the Prophet with impriſonment among the 
frautick Dames, if he were not, : by his hoary age, 
ſinee he attributes to his arti e che introduꝗion of this 
new Deity : The venerable Seer in reply to this aceuſation 


afffrms, that the eloquence of- Pentheus militates againſt wiſ- 


dom For the he God, the object of his: detiſion, will, be 
bexrenſter held in the higheſt veneratiqn in Gtæce ; and he 
jallifles hig event on the noble baſis of human gratitude 2 He 
nett ſolves the popular and abſurd ſtory of the birth of bis 
Divinity by a plauſible explication, and diſplays his prophe- 
tick and even martial qualities: After this encomium he 
exhorts the Monarch not to be elevated with imperial pride, 
but to embrace. the iuſtitution of the God; which he geſcues 
from the imputation of immorality; and icontludes with do- 
clariug his o determined reſolution, and that of Cadmus, 
. to perfevere as Votary of the new Deity in defiance of the 
Toyal infatuation. "Though the greateſt reſpect was un- 
Aodbiedly dare to e en e * ah 2¹ Tireſſas, 
vm 93483 1 510}; 10 210 
Doge meds 70 boy 250. TR This * be 0 with my 15 


ing vindication of the dance, as producing no comick effe& on the minds of 
+ he Speftarors; becauſe the u Be Pentheus would be naturally affected 


ta this . as the Diſbelieter of che * Bacchus? ** 
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BACC HK. 
— the-pecuſiar eireumſtances of thecaſe_ 
my bOfarchlparedy; an a wiſe Politician, for his: refuſal m 
«gh with the admiſſion: of Dionuſus on the preſeut evi · 
d&ice?:of this | Divinity g and the additional arguments, | next 
6ged/&y- Cadmus, are. more calculated to excite the: feſent- - 
ment of # liberal-mind; than to enforce a rational conviftion,: 
For he adviſes him to atow © the glorious fa}ſhood **,”. on 
ſuppoſition that Bacchus were no God, ſince he was the Son 
6f Semele, and the honour of their family would,;be thus 
grandized: He alfo ſuggeſts to him the melancholy death 
ol Aron in order tò alarm his courage: Hence the im- 
perial violence of Pentheus naturally glows with more fer- 
vour; and is directed againſt the Prophet Tireſias, whoſe Ob- 
ler vutor y for Augury he commands to be completely levelled: 
But che principal object of his royal reſentment is the effemi- 
tte: Stranger, whom he conſiders as the Corruptor of the 
Women; and he orders him to be brought in fettets, that 
we puniſument of lapidation may be inflited on him. On 
the departure of Pentheus, Tireſias adviſes Cadmus to de- 
precato the God in concert with him, leſt his anger ſhould 
vecafion any calamity to Pentheus or the City of Thebes; of 
which event he inſinuates his apprehenſion, but declares, 


that the idea is not derived from his prophetick art, and 


f6ws only from circumſtances : This laſt aſſertion is judi- 
douſſy contrived by the Poet, ſince he does not permit even 


hes Scet himſelf to anticipate with certainty. the future 


events or cataſtrophe of the Drama: But before I take my 
kave * of this laſt ſcene, it is necolfary to conſider an objec- 


51 5 Vile 14. 


7 Lal esel none (V. 314) ao : *. 
tion, 
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ton n, here ſtarted by the Pere Brumoy 1 exrnat, fn 
e diſcover, why Pentheus, who is ſo, violently ingenſed 


280 b his Grandfather and the Prophet, and alſo againſt the 
Stranger, whom he has neyer yet ſeen, ſhould. take ng no- 
tice of this Band of Women, who compoſe the Charms, and 
engage in the defenſe of Bacchus with ſo high a tone; [x thi 
a fault! or rather was he not ignorant, that theſe Women 
were Bacchanaliaus We had better believe ſo, ſince. the 
Chorus in reality was become tranquil.”:” ;, Such is the 
| charge and ſuch the apology of the F. rench Critick: But the 


Iraljan, Carmeli replies to him, that Penthens, muſt have 


| known ile Chorus to be Votaries, ſince they had all the 
inſignia of Bacchick attire; nor was it a miſtake of the Poet, 
8 be makes Pentheus reſerve till another fair oppor- 


S 95142 


tunity his, revenge. againſt them; and therefore he imagpes it 
fojerBuous | to expreſs his indignation at preſent, while, he 
has not yet in his Power the Stranger, bo is the Wee of 
theſe. deteſted follies 33; I confeſs that I am by po MEANS 


. bs MIB} RE bs | Hut off mon! 9}, 
| 55 I on ne b ſale pour quoi Penthee qui Veſt fi violemment emperte contre 
aheul,/ contre un prophcte, & contre VFetranger qu'il n point-encore vi, 
60 . a cette troupe de femmes qui compoſent ſe Chœurs & <q pen · 
nent, ement Ia defenſe de Bacchus. Eſt-ce une fawe,? of plütot p! 1 
roit-il point que tes femmes ẽtoĩent des Bacchantes ? II raut miet le c 
ainſi ; puis qu len etfer le Chœæur eſt devenu tranquille. (Theatre rin 


tom. 5. b. 13.) 
©33-Dinianda qui il Brumoy pel ſuo Teatro Greco, perebè Penteb, it ale 


tanto 0 dimoſtra ſdegnato contro Tireſia, nulla favelli contro Je done: del. 


<<? erano Baccanti. F orſe, dice, non le conoſceva? o pure E un 
efrore- del Poeta? Le tonoſcera, io tiſpondo ; perchꝭ avenD r ibu di 
Baccanti, cioè il rirſo, e gli altri uſati arredi, nꝭ fu erroxe del F'ragico 
fa, che Bacco nulla ora dica, riſerbando a tempo 1 coimtro ee 
vendetta; onde ta, che penſi ora ſoverchio lo; fdegoarfi, mergte! nh yo 
ancora in ſuo potere il Foreſtiero autore dell' abbuminate tollie, (Le Baccau, 


tom. 7. Þ- 41.) 
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iid With chts a gument of the Tratian Tranſlator ; ig ugh. 
2 that is ollkrbatn ih regard to the in 
ke Boieage f Pettheus is perfeRly juſt: But we ek 
ijudicate Euripides with more propriety by aſſerting, that 
He xlöbärch, naturally engaged in the curious and intereſt- 
ing" (petite of Cadmus and. Tireſias, ſo cloſely allſed 10 
fiche bud not condefcend to expreſs his reſentment againſt 
Pabide® Strangers who, compared with the others, were 
below kts: royal notice: The real truth however i is, that the 
Chorbs on the Grixciap Theatre had ceftain inherent pri- 
lege, inter woven and attached to their dramatick cha- 
net beyond any other Perſons ;/ and they were, obliged ro 
be cohfccrated from arreſt or the rigor of obſervation ; For, 
wha t! would have been the conſequence, if Pontheps bad 
bed bömſnanded them to be impriſoned > The whole Drama 
woufd have ſuffered an unnatural ſhock from the icegatar 
atctfaption of their forced abſence. The triffing inconve- 
nieh&& Tir ſuch there are) on the Grecian Theatre, which 
ariſe from the inſtitution of the Chorus, are fo overbalanced 
by the adyantages in point of number and importance, that 
every, Reader of taſte and judgment will be inclined to pardon 
the former and I might venture to appeal only to the Cho- 
i Ode, which now demands our immediate contemplation ; 
l opens with a ſolemn invocation to the Goddeſs of Piety 
to Jiſtea' to the menaces of Pentheus againſt their rutelary, 
Cod, whoſe delightful. attributes and lovely gifts they extol 
Ah Fathullalm: ; Hence they draw a moral picture of Folly, 
ind Wiſdom,” and contraſt the divine e, conſequent” 


063310 © 
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34 See my Note No 13. on v. 372. p. 352 to 359. 
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on the former, with che pf tm fecurigy,/ annexed, to, the lat. 
ter: The ſpeculations of Pride in che ſhort itertal of human 
Life ae condemned, as the reveries of Madmen, becauſe 
they overlook the preſent enjoyment, of tranſitory. pleaſures: 
This idea, ſo congenial to their own. profeſbon, inſtantly 
tranſports 'them to the delicious regions of Cyprus and of 
Paphos, conſecrated to Venus, and to the Mountaios Pieria 
-and Olympus, the charming reſidence of the Muſes: Hither 
- they implore their propitious God to waft them, that they 
= his ſacred Orgie: 12 = an 
* Piacee al Ciel che in cih, att 
. +... Hola a Yener ſacra, e clove 
en e 2 iy Steigt voc haf 
n E 51217 Niſpenſand a mortali 4. 4 +) | Jo "7 40 
i 16 1265. nfinite daleezne: ie ioc 4 
= en ea be, „ Herd ne 
00 205 re con cento foci r e ee, 3; inn 
ee 7/5: 1þ bel barbare ſiumne i ons e l 
+. 7211; hus Rende fecondi i eam: 44 14s 
nne Senza ccleſta piegg ia? 
: 115115 Dore de le Muſe 0 44 
Da Pieridi la ſede My” A oaget 7/4} fi 160 „ns 
2149 Vs: es ſi mira er l rd als 
Hg Sopra il ſacrato men $015: 213 51g 2500 
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Bromio, nume di Bacco; | 
I ſon le care grate, nnn 
I ogni deſio gentile, ar 58 


I lece a le Baccanti 
> Celebrar gli Orgii facri **, 


35 Guidiccioni Luccheſe, Ed. Lucca, 1747. p. 97- Hence 
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Hence they imedfately relapſe into another divine encomium 


lat. | 


yan i e eee pleaſures, -which che Reader ould not 
ul "Hal ne for Rar to analyze in Proſe, when he can 
es: eo thi beauty of oeh Poetry, as foll ou 
ntly hein | Garbo Natty oayo bi e 
| of q bas «To, rich, to poor, to high, to low, er 4 85 
aria iid 2niFgce bis impartial bounties flow, 3 . n 
her . it he forrow-loothing jt joys of wine: AIM yer 5 5 
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40 1 Nor pleafing night, . nor mirthful day . ws 
1s his, who fullen ſcorns the gift divine, ME 
Whilſt gloomy | FACES, and thoughts unbleſt 
Roll dark'ning in his chearleſs brealk ®*, my 5 


And they conclude this eee ſorig with a moral 
apophthegm in praiſe of Moderation and Prudence: Such is 
the refined ſpirit of this animated" Ode, in which there is not 
the leaſt alluſion, which can revolt againſt the delicacy of the 
moſt ſerupulous Conſcience : Vet the Pere Brumoy, after 
ſkimming it over very ſuperficially, concludes with this far- 
caſtick remark on the Chorus, that all their views appear 
to tend to the union of Bacchus and of Love and that this 
is the Moral of the Opera veiled under the pretext of 
Piety . But the monaſtick ſeverity of the Padre Carmeli is 
{ill more unjuſt, for he draws the moſt uncharitable infe- 
rence from the expreſſion. of Euripides, © that though the 
Gods are far removed, yet, 1 the =ther, they behold 
the actions of Mortals ?* 
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37 Enfia tous leurs vœux paroifſent tendte 3 vnir Bacchus & Cupidoo 3 ; 
ws d'Opera voilce du pretexte de la Piet. (Theatre des Grecs, tom. 5. 
* C8 92 


ce 


RA οντν 


Nate gat, a0 N rut "07" wy 
ves iche 0 e ee Gigs o 


75 5 r hefe 1588 
nete che Italian Geer exclaims, that, [hence we 
diſcover, hat idea the Gentiles entertained of their Deities, 
confounding the notion of a divine with a human and mate- 
rial Being, and imagining them at a diſtance, and capable of 
being reſtrained in the boundary of ſpuce : But we may 
venture to aſſert in reply, that no religion or language eyer 
yet exiſted, where ſuch moges of Tpeegh were, not tolerated 
from the neceſſity of the. human underſtanding ; And ;the 
reverend Father ſhould have recollected © the holy hill af 
the Lord, * he, tbe houſe of our Gop % and; his $1ſanc- 
tuary * wy which, implyiog locality, are cqually,,expoſed-1a 
the r -— of the. ſame unmerciful Criticiſms. ,, Byt to return 
to the Drama, the next ſcene diicovers Bacchus, as the 
LIdian Stranger, arreſted by the command of Penthevs, and 
now introduced into his royal preſence: Here we are in- 
formed by the Meſſenger of his divine conduct; for he ſur- 
rendered himſelf. voluntarily without the leaſt reluctance or 
ſymptom of fear, and yielded to be bound in obedience ta 
his will: We alfo learn, that the Female Bacchanaliaus, wha 
had been fettered and impriſoned by his ſovereign mur, 
were all Feen by a miraculous Mica n 


*. Picks 0 bene on Iddei fieno lontani, pure veggono le coſe ge So ; 
Da ©6 ſi conoſce quale i idea avetiono de' loro Numi 1 Gentili, confondendo 
la idea dell' eſlere divino coll' umano e materiale, immaginandoli diſtanii e 


capaci di eſſere riſtretti in confine di luogo. (Le Baccanti, tom. 7. p. 21 ) 
39 Palm 3. v. z. 42 Pfalm 92. v. 11. & 122. * | 
"OP HT | rs "eb. 8 102. v. Ig, | 1 
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BA CCH A. 521 
Spontaneous from their feet 
The chains fell off, and of their own accord 
| Back roll'd the opening gates, by uber hands 
aa ”"" Vniouch'd'" þ 

oil tan 8 
„Ibexe ready collected in my Note on this ne 
correſponding inſtances of Pagan Miracles; but hete we nity 
ahſer de che conformity of them wich Holy Writ : 0 


Then Nebuchadnezzar the King was afloniſhed, J, "and 
roſe up in baſte, and ſpake, and ſaid unto his porno | 
Did not we Taft three Men bound i into the midſt of the ay 
They abſwered and ſaid pnto the king, True, O kipg. as pe 
He anſwered and ſaid, Lo, I fee four Men 2 
ing ich the midſt of the fire, and they have no hurt; and t 


form of the fourth'i is like the Son of Gop © e 1098"R 
ol; 26 20 I od 69 


i only the reſemblanee of bp tat. 
vellous inſtances in Euripides, or the diſſolutiot of the fet- 
ters; but the ſpontaneous unfolding of the Doors is united 
with this in rhe delivery of Saint Peter by the 2 5 from the 
priſon of Herod: rung 
24© And the chains fell off from his hands.” K 1 a 


* When they were paſt the firſt and the ſecond, ward, 
they came unto. the iron gate that leadeth unto the city , 
which opened to them of his own accord: and they went out, 
and paſſed on through one tree ; and forthwith the og 
departed from him . Ito | 


* 
1* WOO) 1 


i 
ef J* 


* Potter, v. 467. ee my Note No 7 on v. 448. p. 8 e 
95 Daniel, c. 3. V+ 24 & 23. % Acts, c. 12. v. 5 & to. 


17 «4 


And 


BAC UH. 


And theſe two divine, Ke Ain, r ben Pa ; 
"Silas d $ were  impriloned at Philippi i in Ma ; 


322 


Re 1770 21 ige 27d: "116 


« And mediately all the doors were opened, and every 
one's bonds were looſed . * Si 


1 . 


As theſe fupernatucal events, ae ia ' the New Teſ- 
nente were ſubſequent by Centuries to the age of Euripides, 
1225 erence can poſhbly be derived from, Hem of an) 7 


communicati$n, as in the othe ubons to Ociental 

agety, preceding his æra. . Nee inſtead of GY ing 
"IuffiieticeT It his ſentiments" By this forprifing” relation of the 
"Melfehger,”indulges 4 vein of the” roll Tarcaſtick raiflery' on 
the Lydian Touch; and he reviles him with the fetale deli- 
| Eacy, of his perſonal form, as calculated r the rites of Ve- 
17 When he condeſcends to interrogite | m on. the nature 


and. cuſtoms. of the Bacchick Orgies,' he'd ks bi _ moſt 


infuſing. and | imperious | tone: 5 
0 ie Have von a Joyethere who begets ne new v Gods * 710 7 55 


” The di iſgu ſed Bacchus replies with Vecputtvy wig and 
X 48 ;gnity to all his lofty queſtions, and reveals the ſecrets of 
- his Inſtitution, as far as the ſacred myſtery of them would 
permit: His whole deportment᷑ indeed pteſents tö u 4 fine 
image of divine Majeſty, and we may exclaim in the language 
. Ovid, _ to him on another occaſion 207 1 / 


| Spefto cultum faciemque RR 
Nil wi, quod poſſet eredi mortale, videbaim® 


Acts, c. 16. v. 26, 46 Potter, . | 3 
&7 Mex, I. 3. v. 610. | IT OF 


* | But 


nA = 38 
| But bes the Monagch declares is reſolution t od) bog. 
him, his Wl is of the moſt ſablime and elevated ar; 

x 4 


73 3 9199 k 
e au rig, Fray S ties* TIES #7209 
T mg Gol himſelf will free me, "yp I pleaſe, 


1 wal 


WW 


| RT we wuſt be ſtruck wich 1 firong ces 
of this anſwer to that of the three fervagts of LIFT mo! Tre 
'Gop. to, King Nebuchadnezzar: W we 


2 $8 BIS | 3, 4 (1+ 49 N 


1 «If it be ſo, qur Gov, whom 1 we De is able to deliver 
us from the burning fiery n and be will Nh — 
N O king da bt 7 ad dr | 


1997 210 20 
TP The ſequel 7 the Drama proves to. the aca 


+ every, Reader the real meaning of Bacchus in this ſentence 
to imply a releaſe from the priſon | of the Moparch by a vo- 
luntary effort of his own ſupernatural power; "and 60 con- 
ſequently this genuine interpretation reſts on the 
Religion : But the humiliating Philoſophy of the (1 
N Roman Satiriſt has attached the moſt viſonary and mortify- 
ing inference to it, as if it ſimply conveyed the idea of a 
. reſcue from a ſtate of Captivity by the ultimate end of all 


things, Death; EL, 
Vir bonus & Gapiene-audebit dicere, 8 757 


Rector Thebarum, quid me perferre patique | 
ladignum coges? Adimam bona: Nempe pecus, rem, | 


„ e. © Power, v. 35 © Daiid $3. 1-77; 
, F 6 | 4 ; Leftos, 


HLGoOPaT 2 _ _ _ : 


Lectos, argentum: Tollas licet: in müniels Tt 

Compedibus ſao te ſub cuſtode tenebo nb 

Ipſe Deus, ſimul atque volam, me lofvet-;"opinot* L 
Faoc ſentit, moriar: Mors Wi Larp rern i * 8 1 


tot eee e 

Before I conclude my obſervations on this ſcene, it may be, 
pfoper to obſerve, that though Bacchus here endeavours 10 
ehNvið,“, Pentheus of his own divigity and gat o of ado ad e. 
and even uſſerts, © Fat the God is with him,” Jet we We a 
not eo'confider this expreſſion 35a ire 1 revelatio n of bis 
ren character; for it does not produce üce that 897 
effect either on the mind of Pethens, « or on that” of the; 
Bacchafiafian Chorus : The former only coneeives hi 11 If in- 


ſultec by Tech'a declaration, and orders F i NR Youth uth 


9 21 


into # fate ef igdoninious” impriſonment : And th e 9 7 
cotiveythelr ideas in the following Ch Cho ral Ode, 'v 'W ere th they, 
ith eohſicer Him, a8 1 Companion Wy "of their cel , 
— n an eQionate addreſs to the Theban 1 


oy 


* her 


34 


15 4 1 


But 3 bleſt Dirce, doft bis rites deen 5 85 08 z 986! 
Why from thy criſp banks with diſdda nn 

Rejed my garland- bearing train? 25 och (d 
= by roll away with ſcorn _ flowing ride 120 jo noili vans 


St 13 t. ep. 16. v. 79, 0 Y 2 


birt, * Nay, 


B A G/CH A. 4 523 

_ Nay,, hyiahe-purple gract, that glous 

- Cluſt'ring-hepeath the rich vine's boughs, 554010) 

T Thy Bach tar thou hail, thy boaſt, thy pride? 


119} 0H 
Here follows a ſublime pigure of the impious Pentheus, 


' whom they paint, as,a monſter of equal ſavageneſs with the 


als who aſſailed Heaven : Hence alarmed with tho idea 
ok ther royal vengeance, as menacing themſelyes, and already. 


MO! 


exerted againſt their impriſoned Leader, they implore tber 


tutelary God to come to their immediate protection, and to 


' leave all the favourite haunts of his ſuppoſed reſidence, which, 


they enumerate with divine tanſport: Their Hyqmn is 8 


ſoodher finiſhed, than the Deity manifeſts himfelf in the 


awful manner : His voice is. firſt heard; again the — 
rebel ted, and is followed inſtantaneouſly by an earthquake: 
The Chorus, alarmed with this tremendous ſymbgl; of the 
5 preſedce, propheſy the immediate deſtruction of the 
paldce of Penthevs, and hail the God with reverence z Im- 
ml teln the pillars. tremble *?, and they animate each other 
to indle the flame of lightning : This burſts forth from the 
tom of Semele, and even the Mænades themſelyes. fall i 


pol rate with horror to the ground. It is impoſſible by any 
effort of Criticiſm 1 ro do juſtice ro the ſublimity of this paſ- 


ſage ; and I do not recollect any parallel inſtance in the circle 
of Poetry, where ſuch effect is produced in the ſame compaſs 
by the power of human Genius: There is indeed in the 
Viſion of the Prophet Iſaiah an imagery, which preſents fome 
correſponding alluſion to this ſcene ; 


r v. 
Ste my Note N? 20. on $92. P. 397 
* wy 6c And 


„ ͤ ũ AOC 
561 38 miggutize 11748 n 1105 Aero 10 Todos: 
« „And the poſts of the door m at the yo ec of bm n 


work 


that cried, : and the houſe was billed with 175 FOR 107 2 id 


Ahe pefage 3 in Pagan Authors, which bore the heareft 
reſemblance to this of Euripides, if we may judge from à 
ſiugle mne of a preſerved fragment, was probably that o of 
. Mfchylus; where Longious informs us, that the palace of 
Lycurgus was agitated in a wonderful manner by a ſacred 
Impulſe on the appearance, of Dionuſus:“ 


—— 
111 5.40 „ © x 4 
FS a OH * 2 


ee er en cs li bah 
The Dome was früntick, and the 2 e PHY 
2 ich Bacchick frenzy. 


924 21 


25 45 85 been ſo fully aue! in 1 5 
55 on tl 1 1 A I ſhall refer my Reader o it, 


5 , 0 Il be wi 


e F a bod e eve collected of te ſje 


tural hes, by the preſence of the Peg gan 
ii err 2003 37 57.109 AOUSTISHT 210.1 l 

| c t be Chorus are thus alarmed in this Bea 

of horror, .the dilg viſed God preſents himſelf, a \ ydian 


153151 Y 5 
Youth, to the > 152 0 and informs them of 15 K 


77 


ous delivery from the vengeance of Peniheus: The hains 
had no power to faſten him, and the deluded Wb wi: 
took in his frenzy a Bull? for his ſuppoſed Caprire : "The 
fire, which had been kindled from the tomb of Semele, had 
ſo terrified e that he conceived his whole Palace i in 


> 2587 1197 10n 1 bil 
„C. 6. v. TY 8 
55 Kei Tags pity Alex wf Ta 28 Auxgey Baokun ard r i 
avi 7 &Auorvge JuoPopeir as, (Sect. 15. P« 100. Ed. Pearce.) 
30 N® 24. On v. 725. p.411 to 421. © 5 
⁊ See my ne No 21. On V. 618. p. 399. * 


7 "7" 


bat. danger 


B ASC:CHA, | -7 


8b of con flagrati n; and ruſhing to extinguiſh f j 
Be A 75 RT s fp. Are, Y againſt which ks Faw 


id bis ſword, en it the Lydian Fü Here the anger 


of the, God diſplays ieſelf j in à manner ſtill more formidable; 
for the whole, houſe 1 18 levelled to the ground and com: 


pletely. cruſhed. i P ruins '» while he is RAW 5 * 


—— -- 


Wan 8 | 
bat 26! 1 Id Tansem. lun. For he God hel ths x 4 
| Rent from Its folid baſe the ſhatter'd houſe, 1 
| „ eee a deer 
dents Yor 511 111 ee, . GR&Nr 58 
e t AN ii ww 
_ This expre e: appears to me too frong, and is probably 
an oxerf TR ot Luripides ; for if the whole palace of Pen- 


ibeus were, thus levelled to the ground, it is re cable, 
that the e Poet ſhould never mention it in "the g's of the 

Drama : Fri marvellous account is concluded with ebe releaſs 
of the jpriſoned Bacchanalians. The King ney enters, and 


erer), Reader muſt begin to conſider him in a different point 
en 


of view; for he has now been Spectator of the molt forcible 
| miracles for human conviction; and Bacchus finely replies to 


1 | 


hin, 0. when he alls, how he eſcaped from the chains, 


Dit 213 * 9 CO 
x re l AN ; TE, Ir Abet * Ih 


"11 93616 4 IK 1 Fl 


Did I not ell thee one would _ free me 


473 N NU 21: - TS: 


5t . 22 Nate VII A Y Gre: . 632). 
V. 648. ©? Potter, v. 700. 


* * 
* 


99116 


n deR 


Fl the Deity” of Dionuſus, dich Ebel i 

a former ſcene would reſcue him from eaptivity; #hd the 
prediction has been now crowned with the mot i irrefragable 
teſtimony of truth: But the infatuated Monarch perſeveres 
in his fatal obſtinacy, and even continues to inſult the Lydian 

_ Youth with additional raillery, when a Meſſenger Arrives 

with new tidings from Mount Cithæron: This Man, after 
obtaining the ſandtion of impunity from the royal promiſe, 
relates the marvellous ſcenes of the Female Bacchanalians, of 
hich he had himſelf been Spectator, and draws a beautiful 
picture of an Aſſembly of them, ſleeping i in different atti- 
| ucles : Here he exſpatiates on the decorum of their deport- 
ent: and yindicares them from the imputation of 75 
Fennel and gallantry: This circumſtance * artfully 
ttised the Poet, becauſe it counteradts the royal bee 
tions 'of Femmes againſt the ay of this novel inſtitu 


* $2 


mand APParatys of Bacchick arg. which bas been, n fully 
q [culled i in wy. Preliminary Eſſay on this Tragedy : Hence 


7 he paſſes 419 the, charming relation of other Miracles, per- 
formed by thele, F emale Votaries, as the favourite i ioſtruments 


of the God Dionuſus: g's 1 "nie pron 

WET | One her thyrſus took, and ſmote n 
x The rock, out-guſh'd the pure tranſluæent fiream Son ** 
-+ | Another caſt her light wand on the ground, 1 
Ilaſtant, ſo will'd the god, a fount of wine 
Sprung forth; af any: willy a ſofter drafts: et , 
R106 © 


Se alſo Vote No 22. on v. ne p. por 


81 See Tina! ry p. 528 
reien 


F > © 


55 


bela wich 5 fingers bel the ground, and nile. 
ai Iſſued i in copious ſtreams; and from their nnd 2 
e With ivy wreath'd the dulcet honey flow'd *?. 


be Pagan Miracles, correſponding to thoſe” has 
xioned, have already been collected in my Note on this 
paſſage ; but what ſhall we ſay to the conformity of them 
With Oriental Imagery in Holy Writ? Is the thyrſus of th: 


's 
, os. 


Bacchanalian derived from the rod of Moſes, and transferred 


from the rock in Horeb to the Mountain Cithæeron ? 


Ki He opened the rock, and the waters guſhed out; they 
ra in the dry places like a riyer ©.” 8 


_ « And thy rod, wherewith thou iworeſ the river, take i in 
thy hand and go: | es rin 

e Bebold, I will ſtand before thee there upon t ek 10 
Horeb ; ; and thou ſhalt ſmite the rock, and there ſhs come 


water out of it, that the People may drink nw, 


47 
1e 


A believe! may venture to aſſert, that there ate no paſſages 
5 be found in Pagan Amiquity, which preſent ſtronger 
traits of reſemblance to Oriental Alluſion, than thoſe which 
T have remarked in this Eſſay from the Bacchæ of Euripides: : 
This ſurprizing coincidence ſeems to favour the opinion, that 
the Moſes of the Jews was ſhadowed under the Bacchus of 
the Gentiles: The here DO in his Commentary on 
Horace i is of that opinion, * has there delineated the 


Potter, v. 766. * No 23. on v. 7 10. p. 4ñ9]t. 

„„ Plalm 105, v. 44. © Exod. c. 19. v. 5 & 6. 

er Pour bien entendre cette Ode & une grande partie des paſſages des 
Auteurg on il eſt parle de Bacchus, il faut ſe ſouvenir que les Anciens,ont 
ati ĩbut à ce Dieu beaucoup de particularites qu'ils ont priſes de Phiſtoire d : 


Moe (Remarques far l'Ode 19. J. 2. v. .) 
M m | ; Pie“ 


Ne circomſiances of oops ſome 325 which 
are erived from this Play; After eiting the preced ng lines 
here inſerted, he obſerves, 5 This Bacchanalian,. who ſtrikes 
"the rock with her thyrſus, does not it repreſent, Moſes, 
"who produced water by ſtrik ing the rock with his wand; and 
it is no difficult matter, continues he, to perceive, that the 
"reft of this deſcription has been imitated. from the ſame 
_bifory." „:“ He alſo imagines, that the epither of yguoy- 
1 1 or ito God with the golden viſage, with-which Bac. 
chus is addreſſed by the Chorus in the preceding Ode, al- 


judes 


5 ro, the tradition of the rays of Moſes, which he hag on 
his | when he deſcended: from the Mountain; 3 and that 
the He n of the aureo cornu deeorum * j in Horace, and 
By conf ant appendage of borus, 1 55 «ir 9 p 


5 e bas yl [2 x gy" 7; "Is other Autry 


DLOM 


>, * 


211309 ait 30 
2 Se bene. qui bp h rocher avec ns 6s hs" EPA 
mal Mop ſe qui, en frapant le rocher avec la verge, fit ſortir des eaux, & il 

51 pha ii de volr que tout le reſte de en Eis imits de la 


| meme þ Dee. (Id, ſur, v. 10. We h 
: 247 . Le Od. 19. v. 30. l 2 
2 Lan antiquite a toujours donnẽ des cor nes * — & 1. vs en * pas 
chercher des raiſons ailleus que dans Ihiitoire mème de Machte, qui en de- 
fce-dant de la montagne, eut ſur la tete des rayons, que on peignit enfin 
comme des cornes: Et les Savans pretendent que cette etreut p Moyle 
cornu etoit venue du mot Hebreu karan qui eſt dans le Chap.-34 de PExode, 
_ qui Etant derive de keren, c'eſt-A-dire, eclat, ſplendevr,, corne, a ttt ex · 
pliquè, darder des rayons comme le ſoleil, & renvoyer ſa lumiere comme 
zune corne. — Horace apelle ces cornes, des cornes d'or A cauſe de leut eclat: 
0 quoiqu il ne penſe point du tour à Moyſe, il ne laiſſe pas de ſuivre une 
e ſyece de tradition, qui fait qu il marque fort bien la nature de la choſe, favs 
la connoitte, E Eutipide a ſuivi cette pane: tradition, 1013-qu 10 ene. 
chus, qu'il 22 Coe So 
"beſides 


9181 
101. * 


w 


T 


* B AC OH K. ET 

beides Dacier, ſuch as Voſlius **, Thomaſlin ??, and Huet”*, 
Kive fuppoſed the identity of Moſes and of Bacchus; and 
thelt abſtradted © opinions are collected by Banier in his 
Mythology : The Pere Brumoy alſo obſerves, — that this 

otion has been entertained by ſome wiſe Men in conſe 
quence of the many miracles performed by Bacchus, and par- 
ticularly this of the fountain of water '* : It is remarkable, 
that Euripides here introduces Bacchus into Græce from the 


Otiental Countries; and if any traditional tales were de- 


rived from the Eaſt, annexed to bis Character, the i imagina- 
tion of our Poet would naturally ſeize them to embelliſh his 


drama, eſpecially when they were of ſuch a poetical nature, 
as miracles: For we cannot ſuppoſe him perſonally acquainted 
wick the facred Books of the Hebrews through the wedium 


of the Greek Language, ſince the tranſlation of the Sep- 
tuagint under Ptolemy Phifadelphus happened, ; as I have 
already remarked in this Effay “, more than a whole Century 
ſubſequent to the Age of Euripides: But leaving the entire 
forte of the evidence, now collected upon this ſubject to the 
Judgement of the Reader, I muſt proceed in the analyſis of 
the Drama. The Meſſenger, having concluded his captivat- 
ing account of the innocent miracles of theſe Female Voraries 
of Diondfue, Weka to the Monarch, that if he had been 


att ;: » J - 


n De Ieolat; I. 1. e. 17. 
un Lest. des Poeres, tom. 2. J. 1. e. 5. 
227% Demonſtrat. Evang. p. 4. | 

Tom. 4. p. 240. &c, 

Au refte tous ces prodiges, fur tout celui de la bust a ont fa 
eie à bien des Scavans que le Bacchus des Grees ètoiĩt Moyſe meme dont 
8 avoient defigure Phiſtoire, moin le rocher trappe par la 5 de ce 

eur du peuple du Dieu. (Theatre des Grecs, tom. 5. p- 7 * 

77 See the Prologus from v. 13 to v. 23. 


See p. 506. 
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Spetator 


os 


Spectstor of them ANGOAS licated, th 

or , b | 
or 11e "how Teyiled': e be e 10, e 
Mind of Penthe us wir a ſcene of Terror, and paints a ſublime, 
bt hs the hot Frag picture of Bacchanalian Frenzy, i inflamed, 0 
| oft pitch of violence, and diſcharging i its Tavage rage 
| = the objects of the Brute Creation, whoſe mangled 
fragments hey. jever” with a velocity almoſt inſtantaneous: 


| Aſunder were they rept, - 1, 
nes Ere thou couldft doſe thy royal eye- lids dc down *' 70 


515100 9115 J. 
1 


Bt This! whole Alleription is of the moll adds nature, 
und proves that the Genius of our Poet, though naturally 
| HcHried tothe ſoft Pathos, could command the more Py er. 
fu Ainſtrument of Tragedy, Terror, and triumpli with 
equalſucceſs over the human mind by ialpiring horror, . as 
well as ebmpaffon: But we are not to confidey this wild pie. 
ture, a8 if poetical embelliſhment only, independent of th 
Nawe obj eck of the Drama, ſince the moral deſign of the Poet 
46 magnify the divinity of Bacchus, and to aggravate t the 
uhſhaketi. impiety of Pentheus : Beſides the divufon of 155 
moſt ferocious Animals by theſe Daughters of Cadmus is is an 
omen, as it 1 were, of the approaching fate of the idle 
King himſelf, as is ingeniouſly remarked by Dr. Muſgraye "gel 
After this feene of maſſacre, the Meſſenger '* continues 10 
a ſeties of other ny 1 by ſp play ü he dür opt 


191 iro 1 


10 57 23 
4 * . 


Nl 213 3 


+ 79. V. 803. See alſo my * No 25 on wy + 
2 Tadros boſce feroces a Cadmi filiabus icerp! felt Poeta; ranquark 
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„Here the Pere Brumoy j is extremely locked and d | 
« that this ſcandalous aſſertion proves, that the Grecian 
Picty was not always very, ſevere in Morality ; aud; that the 
impiery . of Pentheys had ſomething more virtuons 7:47 But 
ſuch a ſevete reflexion would have better graced, the lips of 
\ Mahometan, whoſe religion baniſhes the grape from ſocial 
lite, than that of. a Chriſtian, whoſe divine, creed acknows 
ledg es it, as the gracious preſent of a benevolent Creatory! do 
enl ven the heart of Man: The other inference al ſo of the 
IF rech 4, Critick, derived from theſe lines, is of. A/ nature 
| 1 0 ertraotdinary; ; for he adds, # that this would almoſt 
e him i imagine, that the character of this: Tragedy Was: 
1 a real Opera; and that there was probably more than 
15 model of this compoſition in Antiquity :. In reality, con- 
tigues he, one diſcoyers ſo much relation between our Operas 
i this Viece, that that alone might' ſerve to juſtify my ſup- 
poſition ; and beſides what inconvenience would. ariſe from 


te belief, that Tragedy and Opera; bad its ig at the age: 


\ * n ba, * + » £0 eV 


4 et 3.0077 ener 
Nen an bien voir gue e re ; Greeque n Goit p. has tou- 
— fort ſevere en fait de morale, & que Vimpiete de Penthee-4voir q delque 
GI plus vertueux. e des Greesz tom. 5. p· my EA 926 
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time in thoſe hymns, compoſes in honour. of Bacchus? This 
Antiquity. of the Opera will not render it more innocent in 
our, light, eſpecially as long au vice, arrayed. in the moſt, 
brilliant colours, will there triumph with impunity; over 
virtue: Ir would lead me too far from the principal 
object of this Eſſay to enter into any elaborate refutation of 
this opinion: It is ſufficient to obſerve, that this Tragedy 
of the Bacche has no more reſemblance to a Modern Opera, 
than that of any other Play of the ſame nature on the 
Græcian Theatre: The union of Lyrick Poetry and of Mu- 
ſick was equally employed in all of them, and ſo; far it may be 
| faid to correſpond in idea with an, Opera,z, but the, copſti- 
tution of this, being in other reſpeQs extremely different, it 
admits, no farther compariſon with the Græcian Drama: Ainſi 
Ton peut dire que leurs Pieces de Théatrę etoiegt des, elpeces 
Opéra; & Felt pour cela meme qu'il ne. pouroit 1 aygir 
d Opera proprement dit parmi eux: This is the excellent 
abſervation of Rouſſeau in his Dictionaire de Muſique, under 


the title of Opera; where be analyzes-the, origin, of this 
Dramatick Compoſition, and develops the different principles 
a muſical, melody in the Grecian and Modern Languages: 
- AL / f 3 ee ee. 493) 5 „e #231 He 
0 + el * a 715 | ; | . 11 * M * 5 — 0 
4. Cela me feroit preſque fer . cara cents Tragdde' of 
celui d un veritable Opera, & 2 7 4 a ef apparemment plus d'un modele 
dans Fantiquit#: En eſſet, on voit tant de rapport entre nos /Opera' & cette 
Piece, que cela ſeu! pourroit ſervir à juflifier ma peuſce, & duilſeurs quel. in- 
convenient y auroit-il à croire que la Tragedie & POptra euſſent pris heiſ- 
ſadee en meme-tems dans les hymnes ſtes en Vhonneur de Bacchus? 
cette antiquits de Opera ne le rendra pas» gy any innocent A nos yeux, ſar tout 
tant que le vice plus brillantes couleurs y Aren 70 poses de 
la vertu. (Tbéatwe des Grecs, tom. 56. p. 20.) 
*5 Les Sons de — voix parlante N ni ſoutenus vi harmoniquet font 


Inappreciables, & ne peuvent, par 2 ſallier agreablement avec 
Ccux 
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ne there” aer, ae that be Orkciant bad not cp Lyrek 
Drama, as we Have, and thät what they! called” by this-vathe 
had not the leaf refemblance to ours: After trabidg the” 
variation, be fubjoins, 1 It is certain ale the Greck Trages 
dien were reeitecl in a manner, very ſimilar to ſong, And 


tat they were accompanied with inſtruments, and the Ch 


rus ? But if one imagines on that account, that they! werd | 


| Operas, correſponding to ours, we muſt then conceive he 


Operas without airs ; for it appears to me proved, that the 
Græcian Muſick, without even excepting the wake e 
was nothing but the true Recitatite | Faw 5 
Jo retum to the Drama, the Chorus enforces Alſo the 15 
ice of the Meſſenger, and boldly afferts with true fortitude 
the divinity of their God: This declaration is not ouly oonſo- 
nant to the Particular character of theſe Bacchanaltans in the 
Play, but correſponds to the moral nature of the Chorus in 
general on the Grecian Stage: The royal Penthenb hoe 
inſtead of being ſoftened by the relation of the - 
comes more inflamed, and in the languags of Orid,” WHY 


11 4795 


2 


ceux * voix chantante & des inſtrumens, au Wide dans n 


tap cloigntes du caractere muſical; car on ne ſauroit entendre les paſlages 
des Grecs ſur leur maniere de reciter, qu en ſuppoſant leur Langue tellement 
accentuee que les inflexions du diſcours dans la declamation ſourenue, tur- 
maſſent catr'elles des intervalles muſicaux & appreciables : Ainſi Fo peut 
dis, Sc. (Dictionnaite de Muſique, tom. 2. p. 37.) N 

, Je remarquerai d abord que les Grecs n'avoint pas au Theatre: y a gebe 
lyrique;ainfi que nous, & que ce qu'ils appelloient de ce nom ne. Jembloje 
point — kg (Id. p. 3 8.) Y 
l eſt certain que les Tragẽdies Greeques. ſe. 3 FT 757 
es, ſomblable au Chant, qu'elles accoumpagnoient d Inſt l & qu 
y entroit des C Hou, Mais fi Lon veut pour cela que ce juſlent des. Opèss. 
lans airs: Car il me paron ptouve q que la Muſique Grecque, uns )en gp. 
*r.2eme l'Inſtrumentale, n'etoit qu" un ven adde We eee de 


Muſique, tum. 2. p. 39.) „ agen d & esd 
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Hence he inſtantly Sa all the ina in his king 
dom to be ſummoned, and reſolves to march in military Array, 
io deleat the alarming progreſs of this formidable enthuſiaſm: 
1 his idea throws a new dignity over the ſubject of this Tra- 
gedy, and diſplays the importance of it to the Spectators: bo F 
vain, does | Bacchus attempt to remonſtrate againſt the mad · 
neſs; of \this reſolution ; but when he perceives. the King, m- 
fexibly « determined, to perſevere, he propoſes to carry him, 


P the female garb of a Bacchanalian to the ſpectacle 


% heban Votaries on Mount Cithæron: Hence we are 


to 12 3 the unfortunate Pentheus under the moſt; abje& 
Ag of infatuation, ſince he js inelined to conſent to this 


: hymilieting propoſition; and the Pagan maxim, chat che God | 


1. 82 


firſt. deprives: the Mortal of underſtanding, whom he is in- 


115 By N 8 can never be hertor Walked than; an a | 
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89. See my Note A FF p. 423 2 5 eee 
do Iheſe Jines are i880 by Barnes in his edition of Euripides, but * 


'the> tile of incertee Tragredia: (p. 515.) The Latin maxim, Quem Deus | 
vult perdere; privs dementat, appears to be literally tranſlated from it; but 


the tentiment is as ancient as Homer; for he ſays, that Jupiter Geprived 


G}:vens of his anderdlaadüng. when he N a yi wth bend | 
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But Bacchus himſelf confeſſes, after the departure: of the 
King frau iche ftage, that he muſt inſpire Pentheus with a 
gentle frenzy, fince he would never. conſent in his ſober 
ſedſeg to aſſume this female attire: He alſo informs us by a, 
pbetical prophecy, that the Monarch will now go diſguifed 10 
we Bacchanalians, where he will ſuffer death under their 


 vehgeance ; and he even foretells his approaching maſfacfe 


by the hands of his own Mother: This anticipation of the” 
cataſttophe of the drama is certainly injudicious, becauſe it 
deſtroys that agreeable ſuſpenſe, which is the very foul of 
mae Plot; and the conduct of our Poet in this reſpect has 
been Wendy condemned in my Final Eſſay on the Ton'®”'; * 
The Pete Brumoy alſo obſerves, Ci previent meme une par⸗ 
tie du denouement; car il dit nettement, que Tenthée a. 
etre la victime de ſa mere. When Dionuſus retires to Jos" | 
yeſt Pentheus with the female apparel, the Chorus regalet vs 4 
in che interval with an ode of animated Poetry: They exprely | 
their pavting wiſhes to enjoy Bacchanalian revelry, and com. 
pare themſelves to the ſportive Hind, who' has bounded oper 
the nets of the Hunter, and eſcaped the purſujt of the 
Hounds into the ſhady receſſes * the ſolitary grove: Their 


add Vgl makes even the pious Eneas 3 


Hie mihi neſcio quod trepido male numen amicum 
Confuſam eripait mentem.. eat 3 o# 

bau ud (Ea. a 2. v. 736.) 

The following aſſertion alſo of Velleius Paterculus has great r 
to it: Sed, protectò ineluctabilis fatorum vis, cujuſcunque fortunam mutate 
conllituir,. cooſilia corrumpit. (L. 2. e. 57+ Ed, Ruhn. p. 268.) And in 
anogher place he ſays, Quippe ita ſe res habet, ut plerumque fortunam muta» 
turus Deus confilia corrumpat. (L. 2. c. 118. 10. p. > 456) | 3 4 

dee p. 213 to 216. | 

% Theatre des Grecs, tom. 5. T. 21. 
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delivery from Pentheus has naturally ſuggeſted this eib 
compariſon ; and they demand i in a ſtrain of mips, 


Do heaven's rich ſtores, does wiſdom ail” 
A meed more glorious, than with conquering hand 
FE by Jo graſp the proud head of a foe ? 


|Raptores ſil riſe, where Glory takes her ſand n 5 


3 the idea of the approaching og of Nerche z ach, 
ſents itſelf to their mind; and they moralize on the inevitable, 
though flow, puniſhment of impiety by divine vengeance! 
They alſo pronounce the ſolemn: ſentence, that nothing 


ought to be conſidered ſuperior to Law, or more revered 
thay Religion, eſtabliſhed by Nature and Time: They con- 


| clude with drawing a beautiful, bur moral, picture of Hu- 
may Life, and exſpatiate on the various ſcenes: of Happi - 
neſs, but give their final ſanction to that, 2 48 ace. 
W with the moſt conſtant n. of KEMP = 


12 Dolce 2 de Vinimico haver vittoria, 
Dolce e dal tempeſtoſo . 
Mar eſſer giunto in porto; n 
E' dolce la memoria 5 2 
Et piena di conforto 
Dal travaglio affannoſo 
Poſando ftar ſicuro. 
Io queſta coſa curo, 
Quello un' altra, onde vaſſi cabin e 
Ala felicita con vari paſſi: NEE 


9 Potter, v. 941. 
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A.i ſommi Dei devoto, io ſol commenda **. 
WOnz NOTE 237 , 
The next ſeene exhibits Bacchus, conducting Pentheus, 
now traveſtied Jike a female Bacchanalian, and diſordered in 
his imagitiation : This fantaſtick ſpeftacle will certainly ap- 
pear to the Modern Reader of a ludicrous nature, and cal- 
culated to produce a comick effect: But no ſuch ſentiment 
was (excited in the Athenian Theatre; for the dramatick 
Moaſter of Tragi- comedy was unknown to the Taſte of Au- 
dent Græce, and reſerved for the Licentiouſneſs of the Mo- 


dern Stage: I am apprehenſive, ſays Dr. Muſgrave, that 


the female veſtments of Pentheus may appear ridiculous to 
thoſe, ho have only a ſuperficial knowledge in Ancient 
Authors: But we ought to recollect, that Euripides was not 
the-Inventor of them; for he only adopted the received 
traditions of his Anceſtors, which were conſecrated, as it 
were, by the Popular Religion: If therefore there be any 
abſurdity in the Hiſtory, the imputation is to be charged, not 


on him, but on the People, who ſuffered themſelves to be- 


deceived with ſo groſs an illuſion: For we ought not to doubt, 
that certain things, which now occaſion laughter and diſguſt, 
formerly inſpired the Athenians with a terror tempered with 
pleaſure ** :” Such is the remark of the Oxford Editor, and 

in 


% Guidiccioni Luccheſe, p. 12 2. Ed. Lucca, 1747. 

% Hac & quæ mox de Pentheo muliebria veſtimenta induente traduntur, 
dereor ne ridicula videantur 1is, qui in veterum lectioue mediocriter tantùm 
verfaci ſunt: Sed tenenduin eſt Euri pidem ea non primum excogſtaſſe, led 4 
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in order to determine this queſtion with precilion Iprepoſe 
to contemplate it on the abſtracted principles both of #elipiun 
and philoſophy: In regard to the former, we ſhöuld ' invert 
ourfelves with the romantick ideas of the Pagan Creed; und 
conſider the impious Pentheus, as a devoted Infidel; who te: 
volis in defiance of the moſt convincing mii acles againſt the 
divinity. of Bacchus: Comment les Paiens pouvoient-ils ſou; 
tenir un pareil ſpectacle t la Fable avoit pris le deſſus: Pen- 


 Etranges idées“: The aſſumption of the female garb by 
Pentheus Was fo eſſentially interwoven and | inſ{eparably'con- 
need; wich the. cataſtrophe of this Monarch, that no Dra- 
matick Poet would dare to violate the received tradition: 
The Fable with all its appendages, however extravagant, 
was eon ſecrated by the Græcians, and reſted on the baſa of 
Religien But we may alſo conſider this ſuppoſed Comick 
effect on the ground of Philoſophy: Though Bacchus has 


declared: in the preceding ſcene, that he intended to artay 
Pentheus in the Bacchanalian attire, as an object of ridicule 


to the Thebans, we are not however to infer from this tex. 
preſſion, that the diſguiſed Monarch excited the ſenſation of 


laughter in the Athenian Spectators; becauſe they were ex · 


preſsly acquainted with the infatuated diſpoſition of mind, 
inſlicted by the God on Pentheus: And how is it coliſten 
with philanthropy to imagine, that 11. Aa d bpectacle, is vio- 
Ig 173 bi 


mejoribas ranſiniſs, & populi relligione velut eh accepiſſe "I 
obrem fi guid eſt in biſtoria ridiculi, populo qui ſe tam crafſe decipi pa tieba- 
tur, non ip, impurandum eſt : Dubitari enim non 22885 quin, qua 


rum 
n ine et faſtidium movent, terrorem olim Atpenienkibua y N oluptate Gr | 


ixcufferint. (Not. in Bacch. v. 619.) era entre 


5 Theatre des Grees, tom. 5. p. 24. 
a lation 


thee, Etoit coupable à leurs yeux 3 & il faut ſe monter Aces 


WATT HA 442 
lien: of the feelings of kumanity, could ever humoroafly 
Alec zheminds of an enlightened People? For frenzy, hows 
exerrfabtaftically exhibited, ſtrikes the heart with pathetick 
tmoti ons and permits not the impreſſion of ridicule: When 
the oſtene of Bedlam was attempted to be introduced 
few yctars ago 09414 London Theatre even in an Harlequin 
Farceyi Inemember that it fo much revolted againſt the gene- 
mud ſenßibility of Britons, that the Managers were obliged; 
aſter the repreſentation of the firſt night, to omit the moſt. 
ſtriking figures of this fantaſtick exhibition: It is a fine ob- 
ſeryation of Addiſon, that there is not a fight in Nature ſo 
momifying, as that of a diſtracted Perſon, when his imagi- 
nation is troubled, and his whole ſoul diſordered and con- 
ſuſed :/ Babylon in ruins, continues this great Author; is hot 
w melanehoby a ſpectacle 97,” But the Engliſh Reader has 4 
fit oppottunity of determining the queſtion for himſelf by 
recdlling to his memory, the Edgar of Shakeſpeare "Now I 
demand, whether this Bedlam Beggar was ever conſidered by 
be Etgliſh Spectator, as an 1 e of ridicule, Go” be 
alkimes;; moni | 


10 no178109! Ef Bl 


1 D il The baſeſt and moſt pooreſt Gwe, 
baickhaze ever penury, in contempt of Man, 
e Brought 1 near to beaſt ; my face I'll grime with fleb; 
Blanket my loins; elf all my hair in Knots ;, 
And with preſented nakedneſs out- face 


a Phe, c = and prxſecmtions of the ſky y 
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Ye if as madneſs of Edgar, which i is 164% Gate 
in the Drama, produces horror by the imitation only, i in des 
fiance of the moſt. fantaſtick figure, how much more. muſt 
that of Pentheus have affected an Athenian Theatre, where 
the Monarch is repreſented, as a real Lugatick, and led a 
victim to his ſacrifice by a God his Conductor? Beſides, the 
_ expreſſions of poor Tom are often extremely whimfical, if not 

indeed nonſenſical; ſuch as, 


Pillicock fat on pillicock hill 99; 
Says ſuum, mun, ha no nonny, Dolphin, 
My boy, boy, Seſſy; let him trot by . 


On the contrary how ſublime an idea of frenzy | is it for 
the diſordered Imagination of the Theban King to double the 
Sun and the City of Thebes with. i its ſeven Yates? . 


| | Kol op pe pot —_ har Bo, a ge 


PRO I ſee = ſuns, a double Thebes, . | M; 
And its ſeven gates riſe double to my fight *. * hp 77 


This fine 3 imagery has been borrowed by Virgil; as à com- 
pariſon, to expreſs the raving wildneſs in the PIO un 
of his love-ſick Dido: | a 


Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina F 
Et ſolem geminum, & duplices fe oſtendere Thebas . 
9" ba | noi 
2; * p. 408. DEA. 
V. 917. Potter. v. 981. 
» Ke, 4+ v. 470. 
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„Like Pentheus, when diſtrafted by his fear, 
as He ſaw two ſuns, and double Thebes appear *., _ 


o 
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Jon he addhion of the group of Furies in the Roman Poet 
either copied from ſome other paſſage, or more probably 
added” by Himſelf; fince there is nothing in the Bacchæ of 
Yiripides, which correſponds to this alluſion ; and Dryden 
bas entirely omitted it in his Tranſlation: Thus Nonnus has 
cloſely imitated the Grecian Fragedian in the following 


Kaz 010 uuty-Poebolſorg eFipue]o, & Too Ia *. 
There is alſo another expreſſion in the mouth of rhe fran 
tk Pentheus, which, diſplays a lofty ſentiment, of a be- 
vildered mind; for he aſks, if he cannot ſupport the 
heights of the Mountain Cithæron, and all the Bacchanalians 
on his ſhoulders ; and whether he-muſt carry levers for that 
purpoſe, or can raiſe them by his arms? The Pere Brumoy 
appears to be extremely diſguſted with this idea, for he 
brands it with, the ſtigma of © queſtion Pantagruelique :* 
But I cannot allow, that it deſerves this ludicrous cenſure, 
ines, however extravagant may be the idea, it ſtrongly 
marks) the: preſent. ſituation of the devoted Pentheus : It is 
ſoftened however by Nonnus in his imitation of this paſſage; 
tor he repreſents him only, as expecting to lift the gate of the 


x 2694 5 E ; 
Dryden Eneis, B. 4. v. 682. 
Dionyſiaca, J. 46. p. 782. Ed. Falken. 1569. : | 
6 Il demande {*il ne pourra pas enlever le mont Citheron ct les Bacchantes 
queſtion Pantagruelique, (Theat. des Grecs, tom. 5. P. 24+ = 
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City of Thebes, and 10 carry it aloft on tis « tribute 
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ſhoulders; % | it Pay ie 31SG 1 +02 e 305 
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Lines the whats 1 am ſatisfied, that og comick effec of 
levetier: was excited on the Athenian Stage by - this. fan- 
raſtick habit and eccentrick frenzy of Pentheus; for Religion 
protected the former, and Philanthropy the latter from the 
ſhafts of Ridicule : At the ſame time I confeſs, that I do not 
\ - admire this ſcene of Euripides, becauſe, the Imperial Mo- 
narch, traveſtied into the Female Votary of Dionuſus, vio- 

lates the ſpirit of that excellent rule, preſcribed by Horace, 
Which-forbids the majeſty of any ſuperior perſonage of dra. 
matick diſtinction to be debaſed 1 0 the nid n of 


_ or language: 


Ne. quicunque Deus, quicunque adhibebitur heros, 7 
- Regali conſpectus in auro nuper et otro, __ 
 Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas *, ! 


* Though this obſerration in the Ronen Poet is cnmediarly 
applied to the Satyrick Piece, which followed the Tragedy, 
yet the force of it may be equally extended to any debaſement 
of a God or Heroe, within the ſphere of the ſame drama: 

And this we muſt allow to be the caſe here, not only in re- 
gard to Pentheus, but to Bacchus, for there is a wanton 
levity and cruel malevolence in all his expreſſions, which re- 


s 


7 Dionyſiaca, I. 46. p. 782. Ed. Falken. 156 
4 De Art, Poet. V. 229. , mY 
+; I volts 
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divine deportment, ſo dobiy ſoſtaised in 
the — part of the Play: The God farcaſtically As 
Jndes- to the derangement: of the locks of Pentheus, and | 
offers to adjuſt; then: He obſerves: too, that his zone is re- 
laxed, and that the folds'of his robe do not flow to his feet: 
But above all he commends his preſent diſpoſition of mind, 
und endelops his anſwers in equivocal words, which iconteal - 
a"drent prophecy of the approaching cataſtrophe of the 
Monarch t The ſevere dignity therefore of the Tragiek Muſe: 
is' certaiaiy in ſome meaſure infringed, though not amounts 
ing to Tragi- comedy: And in regard to the conduct of 
Dionuſus on this occaſion, we may not improperly borrow: 
the words of Monſieur Dacier in his Remarks an the Poeticks 
of Ariſtotle, ' applied to Euripides on another occaſion 
Celt' faire ttop d honneur aux hommes que de croire"quiit - 
fille” tant de chbfet pour les tendre fous * : The Pere Bru⸗ 
moy is alſo deſervedly ſhocked with this circumſtance, and 
erclaims, Il eſt aſſes ẽtonnant qu un Dieu jouẽ Friewſement 
cette cruelle Comèdie AY | rl 
But to proceed, the Chorus, after the departure. of Pen- 
theus and Bacchus, invokes the Furies in the animated Ode, 
which follows, to inflame the Theban Votaries againſt the 
diſgaiſed Monarch: Hence, inſpired with prophetick enthu- 
vali; they anticipate the events on Mount Cithæron: They 
deſaribe Agave, as the firſt '*, who diſcovers the inſidious 
R ſr le chap. 1 215. Ed. 1692. rt uit 
A — — po — 24. 45 n biss 
Aal Hic oculls ilum cernentem ſacra profanis net 


Prima videt, prima eſt inſano concita motu, 
Prima ſuum miſlo violavit Penthea thyrſo 1 
1 Jo, gemias, clamavit, adeſte ſorores. | 

(Met. 1. 3. v. 913 9 
Na ' bp, 
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Spy, 3nd excites the, other Bacchanalians. againſt him. with. 
acclamations. of the moſt enlivening nature, which ;they; 
themſelves. repeat to the Audience: This pailage, i exiremel y; 
ſublime, for the very cries are expoſed. to the eats of ahy.- 
Audience; and we may ſay of it in the words of Phileſtratus 
on a piture, of this ſubject, that you, would declare: they 
_  aQtually, ſhouted, fo infpiced is their very, breatn % After. 
this. en ſtrain of cjaculation, the. Chorus procvede 10 
een Atheifticl wich 10-deſeryce ꝓuniſhment, 


Zim „d 5101 01 ed Hum = 
In ir . The Shen, & open, ae, 815 bas 11 no bend ꝛud) 50 
The Perch Critiek Hus ike zxwþle jultitt tothe" ckeln 

Pott by bis *excefletit*remark on WY Yo of "the Chibrus; 

«fg they a appear, "fays he, to facrifie@” Penthens Welr 

worth, wi the Bacche are factificivg: itt in Kardeſt 4” 

When ifis Wü fel Incaitarfon is Baithed: ben tie ier 

moral Chkacder; and totntaſt che different 910 res df Wir. 

dom and Impiety: After this ſententisus ER of mid cher 
relapſe into'their viblent tone of execrarion, doch öde 

With imploring' the God Dionufus | to Wit his Mr nades 1d 

the chafe agalnſt the monſter; now vs cited wüffic thelr, 

tolle. This Choral Song is no ſeoner finiſhed, aan A Mel“ 
ſenger from Mount Cithæron arrives, who informs then 
9) 2315 lap 14 

7 21 ＋ . 5 12 510 e ara; 25 e. (Jeon. þ 1. 6 18. 

13 V. 103. 2. 051209 4 


14 Cela eſt ẽtendu & vivement &crit, auff · bien que*les voeux du Cbœur 
qui ſemble immoler Penthee par ſes paroles, tandis que les Bacchantes lin- 


| G_— (Th&ar. des/Grecs, tom. 54 p. 25,//ñ᷑ 1 
| minutel/ 


CODY 
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ulnute lyicbf cbe cragieal event, of which be had been hin- 


fat Spehuet: The whole narration is extremely -pottical,* 
aud pete hof dchanting powers of elegant deferifition;/15" 
eine ep ie uo, in our Poet: After painting che Beau - 
ful renbty of the place in the moſt lively colours, he öpent 
with auotlier picture of the Female Bacchanalians, employed 
in tuelr different taſts of engaging occupation: He next de- 
ſerides Pentheus, aſcending the mountain- pine, in order to 
betome Bpellator of them with more advantage: Here fol- 
lows another chain” of divine miracles; for the lofty branch 
is marvellouſly bent to the ground, that the Monarch might - 
de thus ſeated.on it, and elevated for contemplation : The 
Lydian Stranger now, vaniſhes, and immediately the voice of 
Bacchus is heard, exciting his Votaries ta revenge abe Con- 


 temner of theic ſacred orgies: This is accompanied yith a 


blaze of light, and a folema ſilence reigns over the; ir and 
earth: Agaia the voice is repeated, and joſtaut}y the Bac: 
chanalians are inflamed jato enthuſiaſm : They, bound wigh 
impetuoſity over every obſtacle, until they diſcover | the Mor, 
barch raiſed on the Pine tree, who becomes the unfortunate | 


& of their violent attack with various inſtruments of 
Tengeance : : At laſt their attempt is crowned with ſucceſs by 
Ki rhe of Agave, and Pentheus falls headlong to the 


epd: 
, Ma — che ſedea in cima del ſublime 


Leo, precipitoſo in terra cadde 
e con pianti & con lamenti grandi. 


s Trogdic ſpot ll Gree p. 132. Ed, Lucca. 1707 
1250 Nn 2 Here 


— od 
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©” Here the ſame 8 of the cadence of the metre, and 


3 a che. delay of dhe principal word Pentheo,, which, have 
A -thuſtrated in, my Note on the origiual, ling, aze-prafrrgl 
in this excellent Tranſlation of the Italian Guidicciqni 3. The 
3 Whole ſubject of this ſcene is delineated, by Philoſtratus, in; his 
| Images, and he there. deſcribes © the, pine falling to the 
ground, as the wonderſul work of the Women, inſpized.by 
/ Diopuſus : It falls, continues he, haying ſhaken off Pentheus, 
now at the mercy of the Bacchanalians : Here Euripides 
ſorgets not his favourite pathos in this moment of horror, for 
the wretcbed Son implores his deluded Parent, and attempts 
to undeceire her. in che moſt an I Fan den of ex · 
dannen unn 
„ Tis Pentheus, Om e tis althy Tos 321193979 
_ 23:50 Thimeiand:Echion's fon, who ſues ta the: 
l E Have pity on Mme, 4 do not kill w ris mh (l] 
21-10: mum Po Hino viedraber Abo gc: 


2 "On t the 916750 how fablimely terte s * ber 1 
en 


She foams, rolls er eyes aſkance **, and remaips in 


234115 Don 

i his prayers; The fame contraſted ſituation of theſe chara ac- 
\ (10 TY 

ters, yet not fo finely coloured, occurs in Onid; T 


100 319 
Adſpice, mater ait; viſis olulayi; Agare,,. oi Ion 
Collaque jactavit, e per aera erinem . 


* 


1 N 33 on v. 1111. p. 484. gy 

25 4H Kai 1 Arn Nu u {08 d Aurboe IM Pads 1 0 

nog rec e I Tar, Barxarx. (Icon. I. 1. c. 18. p. 790. Ed. Des. 
een un v. 999. Thus Ovid repreſents him, 5 


am trepidum, jam verba minus violenta locutum, 50 6 
Jam ſe damnantem, jam ſe peccafle nee l i 
et, v. 
. ney y Noe Ne ys. wav; 1166. p. 9 45 w 0 
7 '5 or (Ate ad Ve * 


We 9 
8 


Bae. 58 


bas d 3 Zo 505 


| cf Eee Frelkhted wir the account &f: 55 W | 
lüchf thengli horribly dreadful, is nobly deſeribed: The 
2Jſmettiberinenr bf the ſeveral limbs, and the rotation of the 
ſtattered fragments may revolt againſt Humanity; but fill we 
muſt admire the romantick ſavageneſs of the Poetry: And 
the pifture- of Agave i in the attitude of carrying on her thyrſus 
"the bead of her murdered Pentheus, and exulting in her ideal 
Victory over ſome mountainous Lion, is finely conceived to 
prepare the mind for the approaching ſpectacle of tragick 
ts ſolemnity: This long, but intereſting, narration af the Meſ- 
oy ſenger concludes with an apophthegm, which conveys indeed 
the grand moral of the Play, and implies, © that a modeſt 
? . reverence towards the Gods is the moſt excellent and wiſe 
poſſeſſion for Mortals:“ As the expectation of the Theatre 
1 in this awful interval would not admit any conſiderable delay, 
the ode judiciouſly conſiſts of a few lings, in which the Chorus 
| | celebrate their tptelary God for his victory aver Pentheus, 
I ; and x xtjoice | in his glorious conqueſt. The wretched Agaye 
| "now. eters, and exhibits a ſpectacle of the darkeſt horror, 
"which Tragedy ever diſplayed: If her inhuman maſſacre | 
7 were not alleviated by her malady of mind, the object could 
ſs ſcarcely be tolerated: on the ſtage of a civilized People; but 
Agave is not the conſcious and voluntary Murderer of her 
own Son : She is only the deluded inſtrument of divine, ven- 
705 Rane, executed on the Infidel Monarch: Her frenzy is 
dere f painted in the moſt brilliant colours of Iwagination, 
and ſtamps an irrefragable teſtimony on that judicious re- 
mark of Longinus, that Euripides has extremely laboured 
to deferibe the particular paſſion of madneſs, and has been 
* Nn 3 n peculiarly 


130 Acc 
peculiarly fortunate in this attempt: She triamphs in 


8 Imaginary victory over ſome ideal alma br prey and con- 
. — herſelf on the exalted glory of her untvaHe ve. 


_ © putation:; She invites the Bacehanalian Chorus to participate 
of the glorious repaſt, and exſpatiates on the beauty ef her 
Fißonary prize: She ſummons the Theban Dames ie ap- 
proach, and be Spectators of this conquered N und 

| then moſt Fe exclaims, 


Where is my ſon, my Pentheus? het will T4 | 
High on the ſculptur'd pillar, that ſupports 
The fretted roof, this head, the lion's ſpoils, 
Which in the chace I caught, and rn me 


10 nut tile ttagick horror of this awful ſcene yet remains to 
he increaſed; for Cadmus and his Attendants new enter on 
the ſtage with the ſcattered remnants of the royal bodyof 
Pentheus, collected with difficulty on Mount Gither6h : The 
refined delicacy of modern manners will juſtiy re volt againſt 
this inhuman ſpectacle of dramatick barbarity; and I know of 
no paſſage « on the Grecian Theatre, where the ſpirit: 'of that 
excellent precept in Horace, built on the baſis of decbrüm 
and bumanity, which prohibits the exhibition to che e fe of 
thoſe things, which ought to be tranſacted behind che ſcenes, 


is more violated : dne 
I- DI, 1 i 1 » C5 001 


| Non ramen intu us. 20 le 
Digue geri promes in ſcenam, multaque tolles, ow hos 
Ex oculis, quæ mox narret facundia præſens + 


* See the paſſage, cited in my Note (N*24. on.v. 725, 828: 
* Potter, v. 1288. 


3 De Art Port. v. 183. n on the live. 


7 
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throws 4 religious veneration over the ceremony, which tends 


| ATC Az. 881 
ai_2dgman. 36G : ene vide of 141i? OY che AT 
305 Bas the-1Tragedians: Henk, has eren deepened the « 
Andes ofo this terrible} ſceuo, aud embrowned: it with, 
„dienahain pdf he introduces Theſeus, arranging Ay is 
10% hands. on the ſtage the disjointed fragments of the body 
ef Hippelytus, and exclaiming in the following lines among 


babes en this diſguſting ſubjet;. 


Huc, huc reliquias vehite cari corporis, We tir no fy 
Pondufque;”&rartus temer? congeſtosdarez 
Pian chien a laceri corporis z 

*Roſtitue partei \ FT: Soares 192 * 


0} „Auch thus he proceeds to adjuſt the component. pares of 
the wangled cargaſe, we he has n an W. 


iqgtion : 1 S011 {+ * 4 


ail Daw waer nas gear annumcr in, 185 


Rais gs ages fingit | n 5b Ol a * 
io won I bio © « 
0% Theygh packing, can juſtify a wanton ſpedacle, of this 


ußtrpeigus nature, yet the ſagred attention, which was be- 


\ſtpwed hy the Greeks and Romans on the rites of ſepulture, 


to alleviate the horror i in ſome degree, according to their 
ideas: This is the expreſs object of the Chorus and of 
Theſeug in Ford 't6' rhe carcaſe of Hippolytus in Seneca ** ; 


and we phy eee chat ie was the cel ct of 1 


5 Rs a a "A\ 5 ” Id. Vs 126g, 2 16 
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„ Nn 
| the affeclionate 8 of the aged Cadmus in Euripides, 
' fince Agave afterwards demands with parental anxiety, if the 
© whole body of Pentheus is well united“: Thus Philoſtratus 
in his Images repreſents this ceremony, as à conſtituent part 
in his picture on this ſubject; for he there aſſerts, * that the 
near Relations are recompoſing thoſe remnants of the de- 
ceaſed, which can be found, for the purpoſe of interment:“ 
But if we cenſure Antiquity for a toleration of this ſcene, a; 
te volting againſt the cultivated ideas of civilized Humanity, 
ve ought in juſtice to recollect, that the play of Titus Au- 
dtonicus was not only acted originally under the reign of 
Elizabeth in the Metrppolis of England, but alſo revived 
wah ſucceſs towards ihe end of the laſt Century by the ſan- 
vgmnary Genius, of Ravenſeroft ** :* And this reflexion will 
_ <feiveito:check the impetuoſity of modern pride; for the mu- 
*rilated, yet living, Lavinia, and the Meſſenger, preſentigg 
At one view ta the eyes of the Spectators ©* two heads and a 
hand,“ are ſpectacles far more atrocious than the' ſevered 
head and collected carcaſe of the Theban e or even 
- the disjointed MENS of Hippolytus : © 1 


See thy two Sons binds, 
Thy warlike hand, hy mangled daughter, debe, . 


And the elegant Metaſtaſio has introduced in our days of 
the Italian Theatre Judith, diſplaying the re. heed and 
| the bleeding trunk of Holofernes: 


7 


05 mM Kat aviaguirieo el fe gee ode Tov lungen, £571 oufein Tw ee. l J. Is 
e. 18. p. 790. Ed. Olear.) 
© 29 See the Note of Mr, Tyrwhitt. inſerted in the Edition of Shakeſper 
en and Steevens on the title of 72 95 (vol. 8. p. 405. 
78.) And the Note of Theobald IId. p 
N. Ei Andronicus, or the Rape of Lias altered fon Shakeſpeare, 
166 See alfa the ner of Stee veus in his — (Id. p. 560. ) 9 
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But to . in the e of the Plor; — 
jira of Cadmus here leads to unravel the cataſtrophe, and 
to remove the fatal deluſion of the wretched Agave: At 
firſt ſhe continues to exult in the ſame tone of ideal victory 
for her ſuppoſed conqueſt, and again awakens our ſofteſt 
' ſenſations by dyelling on che pathetick image of her Son, 
whoſe; daring oppoſition to the God ſhe juſtly eenſures: She 
dert demands with parental anxiety to ſee him, that he may 
contemplate her preſent felicity : This requeſt naturally ſug- 
geſts to Cadmus in his reply the beautiful remark, *© that if 
The continued to remain always in her preſent ſtate of mind, 
ſhe, would not be conſcious of her misfortune; however miſe- . 
rable:” * This idea alludes to that happy neee 1 | 
nately attached to Madnels: | 


Quid? caput abſciſſum demens cum portat hom 
Nati infelicis, fibi tum furioſa videtur ** ? 


2 Pella Betulia Liberata. Part. Secon, p. 60. Ed. 1756. 
32 Hot, I. 2. fat. 3. v. 304. There is a figure of a frantick Agini with 
a ſword in one hand and the bead of Pentheus in another, inferred in the firſt | 
rolume of the Grzcian Antiquities by Grzvius : There is alſo another image 
of a Kicchanalian; who is probably Agave, exulting with a head in the 
rhe bg Expliquee of Montfaucon, where the learned Author ob rves, Ce 
it bien &tre auſũ la tete de Peathee, Ten. 1. pl. 1 1 ad 
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1b Nod“ o viodengTarm 2ids no dig 
| dender rene to ber right * is conduced 'Wihothat gen, 
5 Me-rranfition, which diſplays an intimate -knowledye, of 
- Haman Nature: The gloam of darkneſs nom gradually ya- 
+ piſhes, the atmoſphere. appears more . 
\ ' . -efferyeſcency of her ſpirits eyaporates, ſhe recovers. her te 
5 ſon, and becomes in ql 6s eee md le 


eee een e avkappyns. 


| Here we may obſęrve in the elegant words af Philoſtratus 
on his picture of Pentheug, f that the head is now expoſed 
to view, no longer doubtful, but an obje® of compaſſion 
even to Dionuſus himſelf; for it diſplays the figſt dawn of 
./ manhood with beautiful locks, which were never crowned 
wich ivy, nor with the tender ſhoot of the ſmilax or the vine: 
Nor was he agitated with the pipe, or the Bacchick enthp- 
ſiaſm, but perſevered againſt them, and rivetted the Yotarics 
in their attachment by his obſtinacy to reſtrain them; Thus 
his frenzy conſiſted in not cooperating with the frenzy of the 
God: However quaint this laſt expreſſion may appear, it 
--conveys A preciſe idea of the moral of this Drama WT 
Agave acknowledges the divine puniſhment, indicted, by 
Bacchus: Thus Cadmus alſo declares, that *% impiety of 
Pentheus and the inoredulity of Agave had involved his whole 
family 1 ruin: The e of Tt aged, Mo- 
eto 2 | | ud Dit! $53 
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narch on this melanchaly occaſion is couched in thoſe tender 


| Guile præcipuus (Inſt. Orat. I. 10. C. 1, + val 1. P. 898. N. Burman.) 


B ACCHE#, 55S: 


erpreſſlons of grief, which nature berſelf inſpires :- He welle 
n ſueh little,” but affectionate, images, as are admirably 
calculated to excite ſympathy: He complains of his deſttute 
eondition, bereaved in the evening of his life of his genergus 


Protector, and recalls to his , the ert yes 


of his loſt Pentheus: 


No more thy hand ſhall firoke this beard, no more 
Embrace thy mother” s father, nor thy voice 
Addreſs me thus: Who wrongs thy reverend age? 

Wbo dates diſhonour thee? who wrings thy heart n 
Wuün rude offence? Inform me, and this hand _ 
Shall puniſh him, that i injures thee, my father. 


"rad ie the genuine voice of real ſorrow, which dots not 
condeſcend to borrow the parade of oſtentatious ttm 
"of che idle pomp of language: 


Mi: * Tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pede 
lc „Reader, who has a Nane alive to generous Gi 
W muſt acquieſce with Ariſtotle, © that Euripides was 
the moſt tragical of all Poets“ ;“ and he will cordially ſub- 
ſeribe to the concurring teſtimony of Quintilian,*** that 
thoti gh he had wonderful power in moving the other affec- 
W of the ſon], yet his unrivalled ſuperiority conſiſted in 
raiſing pity **,” K we contemplate the 1 of this 


80 v. 1399. | 1430061} K i 
f . Art. Poet. v. 95. 1 


* Ras 3 Edperidng, 1 Ta CAS u 15 eto, 403 eue, *. 
ber a (De Poet. c. 13.) 
0 In affectibus cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis, qui miſeratione 


Drama, 
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Dram, we may bene, that as the Lütkteft ing event * me 
aide of 5 is occaſſoned ape of the 109 
eüfaügtinity, it partakes of the fineſt quality. Prefcribed'b) 
Arſtiotle in his Poeticks 39 and already diſcufſed in my Pina 
Eſſay on the Ion 4% But as the murder of the Soh u, the 
Mother is not only intended, as in that Tragedy, but 0 vally 
carried here into execution, it conſtitutes a different mode of 
dramatick action; and falls within the definition of that men- 
tioned by the Grdclig) Critick, which includes “the com- 
pletion of ſome terrible event without the knowledge of the 
Tubſiſting connexion at the time, but accompanied with the 
ſubſequent diſcovery of it after the act: This dramatick 
mode of Ariſtotle, which is the ſecond in the order of his 
ſcale, conſiſting in the whole of four *, claims, according to 
his judgment, the ſecond place in the rank of excellence; 
becauſe, fays he, there is nothing flagitious in it, and yet 
the diſcovery is of a ſtriking nature: It js inferior howerer 
in the ſtandard of his reſpectable authority to the third mode 
in order, which is the firſt in his idea of excellence, or that, 
"which correſponds to the Plot in the Ion, where the diſcovery 


n e Jae! 


10 4076+ 12 iy Tai; 7; goes Yyirilas Ta wen. (0. 14.) RA Dacier 
i in his remark on this paſlage, En etfet c'eit un grand avantage. que 
donne cette proximité du fang pour exciter la ereut &, a; compathon. 
barns = fur le chap. 15. + proce deren ih 201 U gh 5 
7 „5 2. 971417 
| 41 * 22 a eaten us, Avedilag N water 18 dards, as; menen mee 
| Qiales, Os oet. c. 14.) ok 
* vag wpatas 6 ani, d u. 36 eidera, 5 pe Adra. (ad.) | 
43 Bom 4 T6 aebi 6e dH, opdtaila N arwyweiow* vd vr vg Hag. 

3 wþ60151, * 7 Era yVeoi; ixTAnmlxr. (Id.) This lait ſentence by mi ke 1s 
_ efroneoully applied to the third dramatick mode in my F inal, e on the 
Jon. (p. 222.) * 
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Me a, murdering her own children; or where it is threat. 


- 


Fon ap 
a e vjpity precedes. the . of the intended. 
LIE is ſuperior in his eſtimation tothe other two 


19 5 po 057 0 r thoſe, where the act is accompliſhed 
| 5 he entire knowledge of the parties, as. in the, cale. of 


ened-only and not completed, as in the inſtance of Hæmon in 
ps Antigo one of Sophocles . eee 
00 Iq return to the immediate N of the Dialggue, 


Cadanyy, concludes his. patherick lamentation with, a fine 


apophthegm of the molt ſacred tendency, which enjoins by a 
folemn appeal to the fate of Pentheus the Atheiſt (if ſuch 8 


| Man exiſt), to believe in the Gos: 1+... y11.4 
27010 Ei $:#51y og ig diu U ep pon, | 0 Abérg 
OT, —— are * ae gate . * IN 
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The Chorus alſo now neden compaſfionate the 
miſery of this aged en rer pa OG 
bort hid tur 47 on i nnn aui hide! 
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8% N A 75 reludlater 7% & Gros b. — bee 5 5 Me; e 
aulas, lle d os, Ken (Id.) See 1—— my Final Rſſay on 

p. 222.) The Reader, who is not able to underſtand the ori chap». 

ter bf F Ariſtotle on the important doctrine of the dramatick of en, 

"Which in extremely intereſling and deeply philoſophical, may find it elegantty- 

inuſttated by the excellent comment of Monſicur Deciers. who thus Io 

N Voiei les quatre manieres: 

1. Agir avec une entire connoiſſance, & achever ce qu on a projets, Ne 
2. Agir ſans connoitre, & reconnoitre ſon erime quand il eſt commis. | 
E ſar le point d'agir ſaus connoitre, & reconnoitre avant ged. 

4+ Agir avec une enticre connoiſſance, & ne pas achever. / - | 
2 (Remarque, Noe 22 fur la Poet. d 'Ariſtote, e. 1 f. p. 237. K a 6 9 
q "= Tbre N To jy. yirdozoile 1 . an epaba,, xilpre* 70 * 7a 4 
fayn⁰⁰ awe; ya dere dN Tos oaoiag, & pn (urges: 1 
E ye Ceela 3 Alawr* To ye! * tr. (Id.) 5 
46 V. 1325 
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5 B AC HA. 
juſtive of the puniſhment, iufliced on bit :impivts fand 


thology : Theſe are conſidered by him, as conftituting 2 
part of the divine puniſhment for their negledt of his adora- 


tion, and conſequently they contribute towards the great 
; moral of the Drama: But the Reader may perhaps be ſur - 


prized, that Cadmus and Agave, who have been repreſented 
as profeſſed Votaries of Dionuſus, ſhould be included in this 
awful vengeance: This difficulty will vaniſh, if we recol- 


47 2 219. | 


ſon. This affertion is artfully calculated to fuppbrt the gene- 
ral character of their morality, and alfo the particular agu 
nity of their own profeſſion in che Play, as Bacetianatiat Ve- 
taries: And here the Drama might have concluded” wih 
the utmoſt advantage to the improved SpeRator, as well as 
Reader, who would have remained impreſſed with an axiom 
of the firſt importance to the happineſs of Man: But ac 
Euripides fioiſhed che Ion with the machinery of Minerva, 
be here introduces Bacchus in his real character of the God 
td ctovn with bis divine ſanction the facred Iuſtitution of 
his, Orgies: I have already diſcuſſed the opinion of Ariſtotle 
on this important ſubject of dramatick machinery; and 
therefore I ſhalt here refer my Reader to the Final Eſſay 
on the dan: If the Introduction of the Deity in this 
Tragedy be tried by the Criterion, there eſtabliſhed, we 
muſt admix;-thar:Cadmus could not be informed of the future 
deſtiaꝝ of bimſelf and Harmonia without the miraculous in- 
terxvention of a Superior Being: Here therefore Dionuſus 
Aelivern his neceſſary prophecy of thoſe marvellous events, 
reſerved for them in the romantick Legends of Pagan My- 


r ÿñyãͤ ; as. ES. ͤ VTV!!! Ed Ee 
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|:018 he worſhip and belief of Cadmus was not of n 
very »fincere quality, ſinee it was built on policy, aud not 
dong faith, on vanity, and not on conviction : And he 
knowledges here to Bacchus, that he had offended him , 
though! be. ventures to remonſtrate againſt the extreme ſe- 
verity of the ſentence, and finely remarks, © that the Gods 
obght / not to reſemble Mortals in their wrath ** :” The Fable 
is jpdecd founded on the vindictive revenge of. Dionuſus for 
the criminal inſult, offerrd to himſelf and his Norber 
Semele hy her Siſters, according to his declaration in he 
Prologug : The frenzy therefore of Agave with the we- 
lancholy etents attached ta it ſhould be conſidered ne 
diyige pusiſhment, occaſioned by the reſentment of me Gd, 
in oer 30 hboncur his injured Parent **, and to rindiates: 
his on Divinity: Hence the * of the Drama ie 
clealy indicated under this full contemplation of . 
coding ta the reigning principles of the Pagan Creed. The 
mutaal and pathetiek lamentation of the wretched Faber 
and Danxbter, embracing each other for the laſt time be- 
fore; their farewell ſeparation, engages the remainder of the?” * 
ſeengy; until the Chorus cloſes the whole with a general re- 
mark on che uncertain events of Human Life: This choral * 
apophthegra, which concludes alſo four other Tragedies 0 


Euripides, bas this important defect, that it is too compre- 
benſige in its terms, ad, 4 not REY co 


being T 
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this Drama any more than the apophtbegmr bf the Ton, Abe 
Ihe already cenſured for the ſame cauſe Ns Eu 
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"ThE 7 aoalyſis of the Bacth# bales 1 5 now regularly, 
developed, i it remains only to bollect the ſeveral iſtogical,;. 
 adecdotes, which are recorded of this Tragedy in Amtiquity, 
and to mention the other Plays, which have been compoſed 
in other languages on the ſame ſubject. Now we learn from 
the Author of the Greek Argument, which is prefixed. to F 
the head of this Drama, * that the Fable was anticipated by 
Eichylvs. in, his Pentheus, and that the name alone was 
changed Euripides: * It is impoſſible t to judge df the 
particular reſemblance, v which might. haye ſubliſted between. 
the relpeQive Plays of theſe Contemporary Tragedians, ſince 
a ſingle. line only of the Pentheus of AÆſchylus has deſcended 
to E offerity,. which has been preſerved by Galen! “; It does 
not follow, becauſe the elder Bard had the caſual advantage; 
of p precedence, that his junior, Rival was much indebted 300 
him; for the ſubje& was equally open in common to both, as 
intetwoven in the Fabulous Religion of Ancient Grice," 10 
regard to another ancedote, we ape informed by Biſe tus, ihe 


ne. 


| ak * * 10 
- 55. See 247% ———— (3s FRF, 
I” — wires andy” — Þ Doll x 0 roh jubyoy He e 
| Lier dy. 1 wer —— P · 17 1. » Barnes. * But, DE üs 
ou Catullus, i ragedy of — Bacchz in ſome ancient Bock Wi ae 
Pentheus; and . in his Veriſimilia aſſerts, that it is twice for, 57 
Stobæus under this title in his Poetical Extracts: I am inclined however to. 
think, chat they are both miſtaken in this afſertion, as I ſhall-ſhew in m Au- 
9 '6. Se Lf Zichyli F * i 
"= "00 pi . i Fragmen vol. 1 
—— Ed. De Pauw., © Wi gn t + * 
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Scholinſt of rAxiſtophancs on his Frogs; that tis Tugsdy 
of as! —— Iphigenia in Aulis, and the Alcmeoty ! 
were introduced oh the Stage by the Son of Euripides 
after the death of his Father **: He eites for the authority of 
this aſſertion the Atdaonexeu; or the Dramatick Conimenta- : 
ties,” without mentioning the name of the Coinpoſer of them: 
This was in all probability chat treatiſe of Atiſtotle, ſo de- 
nominated, which is recorded in the catalogue of the works © 
of that great and univerſal Genius by his Biographer, Dio- 
genes Laertius : And we may collect from Harpoctatioh , 
Suidas **, and the Stholiaſts of Ariſtophanes **, that mY 
Book of Ariſtotle contained an account of the Dramatick 
Authors, with the Titles, and Time of exhibition of the dif- 
ferent Plays on the Athenian Theatre; and conſequetitly it 
comprehended a complete Hiſtory #nd Chronology of the 
Græeian Drama: If this invaluable record of Antiquity 
had not been loſt, we ſhould have been acquaitited with 
muy intereſting anecdotes which are now buried in obi : 


e 
105 * ; 
obe But at drunk bh. TM vrhoarl Erf. 75. c. d- ad dN. 
bs . 15 ara IQryiniay rb i» AtAiliy Ai,, Bd N, (O 
v. 995 Seabees 

5. Pp. 120. Ed. Pearſon. 1664. 

4 ae, Id N. Jad yo. rd worn las Tov — 70. 
A e yap © Ntrlarkng wointns, At Aprordas is 
V ox Ailzoxanc) 
order? h Aidaoxaniai; g Joguari; race ien teyee cle, Ty 74.5 

Nia 
See 2 aſſages, cited by the learned Caſaubon in his Note on Athe« | 
Ae 7s) who has Hioſtrared this ſubject with bis uſual powers of 

n, bad necked the account of all the Authors, who wrote on this 
a ſuch as Diczarchus, Callimachus, Eratoſthenes, Catyſtius, Ariitar- 
cha, and Crates : So that it is by no means certain, chat the Scholiuſſ of 
1 referred to the Aivvoxanias of Afiſtotle. 
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here ſtill remains to be mentioned an; hiſtorical fact, ie 
tive to this Tragedy of the Bacchæ, for which we are in- 
debted to lian: He informs us, that Xenocles and Euripi- 
dies contended, as Rivals, for the Dramatick Prize in the 
9ſt Olympiad; and Xenocles, continues he, whoever he 
might be of this name, was the Conqueror in the Oedipus, 
IT!yycaon, Bacchæ, and Athamas, a Satyrick Piece ;“ After 
treating this event with ſarcaſm, he ſubjoins,“ that the al- 
ternative maſt have happened, either that the Judges were 
ſtupid, illiterate, and incapable of a juſt decifion, or that 
they were corrupted with bribery ““: This anecdote ap- 
pears rather to militate with the other, laſt mentioned, and 

to imply, that Euripides himſelf was living at the repreſen- 
tation of the Bacchæ, unleſs we underſtand the alluſion of 

lian, as applied to the Son of our Poet, who introduced 
his Father's Piece on the ſtage, and had the ſame name with 
him, as Biſetus remarks on the paſſage in Ariſtophanes ““: 
There were alſo other Plays on the Græcian Theatre of the 
ſame denomination with this Tragedy: For Athenæus cites a 
fragment from the Bacchæ of Antiphanes **, and two others 
from the Bacchæ of Lyſippus““: And both Suidas“ and 
Julius Pollax *? mention the Bacchæ of the latter: But we 
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.% Evginions* 8 TeaTog Ys h EvoxAng, o5 rig ole Org ir, Oidimodi, Sunn, 
9 Bax x 70 Abzpark Eolupixw. (Var. Hiſt. J. 2. e. 9. 
e To, de T0.ywy T6 {r6:00, 4 161 04 178 0b The ite ape — Spa: 1 K 0% 4 
fe velotoc Gee, 7 7 rx obnoan, (id.) 

65 Te oe y GviyS d eαα. 77 Ranz, v. 67. 


o L. 10. c. 11. p. 441. Ed. Caſaub. 
67 1 3. Co 35 P- 124 15 8. Co 7 P · 344. 14. 
65 Vox ALT177 0G 


L. 7. c. 17. vol. 2. p. 543. Ed. Heniſier. 


may 


B A CCH A 863 
49 Kite to pronounce, that theſe Drattias had no cor- 


in. reſponding reſemblance to the ſubject of the Tragedy of 
pi- Euripides, fince Antiphanes was a Writer of Comedy, as we 
he are informed by Suidas“, and Athenæus includes Lyſippus 
he among the Comick Authors, when he ſpeaks of his Bac- 
bs, che in: Beſides the internal evidence of the fragments them- 
ter elves ſufficiently proves the ludicrous nature of both theſe 
al- compoſitions. 

Te If we trace the imitation of this Grecian Drama to the 
lat Roman Theatre, we ſhall there diſcover, that the Tragedian, 
p- Accius, compoſed a Play of this title, of which four lines are 
nd preſerved by Macrobius ** : And Scaliger in his Conjectanea 
n- on Varro has collected ſeveral other paſſages of it from the 
of old Grammarians, Nonius and Feſtus, which according to his 
ed aſſertion prove that it was tranſlated from the Bacchæ of 
ith Euripides 7*: But moſt of the lines, there cited by him, had 
"; before been included in the Fragments of the ancient Latin 
he Poets, publiſhed by Henry Stephens“, though not con- 
$0 traſted with the correſponding verſes of the Grecian Poet, in 
ers Which Scaliger has often indulged himſelf with too much 
nd latitude: 1 have not been able to diſcover, that any other 
we 


Roman Tragedian adopted this ſubje&, unleſs we admit the 
Agave of Statius on the authority of Juvenal: 


Eſurit, intactam Paridi niſi vendat Agaven“. 


70 Vox 'Alparnce 7t. L. 8. c. 7. Id. 

72 Saturn: L. 6. c. 56. p. C4 & 555. Ed. Gronovius. 

73 Bacchas autem vertit ex Euripide Atiius; & exempla, quæ ſubjiciam, 
fidem facient (1. 87. Ed. 1585.) 

7+ Frag. Poet. Ex Accio, Beeckis, p · 16. Ed. 1564. 
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. Teal compoſition, or only, deſigned, as i parricula ar 4 e 
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wh —— may ally conceive, chat no Dramarick P Poet of the 

| Modern Languages would ever venture to introduce the fan: 

taſtick ſubject of the Bacchæ on the Theatre in theſe later 

| ages ; „ becau ſe the Religion of Modern Europe 1 revolts againſt 
4 the extravagant idea of ſo incredible a ſtory, which Was en» 
tirely ſupported on the fabulous baſis of Pagan Theology: 

But this Tragedy of Euripides has been tranſlated for the 
Modern Reader i into Poetry by different, Authors. „The! firſt 

of theſe Was Coriolanus Martiranus, u ho rendered ioto Latin 

Verle i in the middle of the ſixteenth Century the Bacchz and 

f ve otber Plays of our Poet, together with the Prometheus 

of Xlch: ylus, and part of Ariſtophanes, and Homer: This 


40 5 7 originally at Naples in 1556, according to 
Bure , and is very valuable and ſcarce: There was a 


ſecond impreſſion of the title page only in 1563, for he is 
af opinion, that this was not a new Edition of the —_— 
work ** : Since the MIS: part o theſe Manier ions was 


"Rei 


LGU} * bol 7 * * 
76 Scriphiſe preterel tra geediam a nonnullis idee ke un 
innuere videtur. (Lilius — de Poet. Hiſt. Dial. 4. p. 242. Ed. Jenſius.) 
77 Coriolani Martirani Tragœdiæ VIII. ſcilicet Medea, Electra, Hi ippoly- 
tus, Bacchz, Pheœniſſæ, Cyclops, Prometheus & Chriſtus : Conicediz II. 
Plutus & Nubes; necnon Odyſſea, Lib. 12th. Batrachomyomachia & Argo- 
nantica, Neapoli, Janus Marius Simonetta Cremonenſis, 15 55. in 8v0. 
(Ne 2904. Bell. Lett. tom. 1. p. 421.) See alſo Supplement de Gaiguat, 
where the add: ion to the title is inſerted of Coſentini, Ne en Mirck 
(Ne 1234. Bell. Lett. tom. 1. p. 437.) 
? Ces Poelies font fort rares & tres recherchees des Cena Tous les 
Bibliographes, qui en ont parle, ſe ſont contemies d'en atteſter ſimplewent la 
ratet, 
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eh. * _ 36. 
Tr 1 Bee Ben Able to procure this poetical Verk jon 
7 Ntarirani' with the laſt title: It appears from the Dedica- 
tion of his Nephew, Martius Martiranus, that we are indeb- 
ted to him for the publication, as bis Uncle intended. to 
tommit it to the flames; but he availed himſelf of the op- 
p6reabi ty of his abſence, and by plundering his ſerutaite 
reſcued i it from the moſt imminent danger of decay and obli- 
won . © The oldeſt Latin Verſion of Euripides was made by 
an Anonymous Author, under the aſſumed name of Dorotheus 
Canin, and printed, according to Fabricius, at Bafil i in 
[ i 303; "and conſequently, this preceded the publick tranſla- 
lol bf the Plays by Martirani ; but his was antecedent, to the 
bert Latin Verſion of our Poet in proſe by Stiblinus in 
7562 , and by ſeveral years to that of Canter in 1 597 ': 
It does bot appear from any remark of any Editor or Com- 
mentator of Euripides, that this Book of Martirani was 9850 


Kaon br ſeen by them, nor does Fabricius mention it; 
E eG 919% 5 


rivers! filis encrer dans aucun autre derail plus particulier A leur booty 
Qyeleues-uns; d'vntr eux en ont annonce une reimpretfion taite en 1 56 J dans 
la meme V il e, & par le mme Imptimeur; mais il y a tout lieu de croire que 
la:Fxence ne conſiſte que dans les Intitules qu'on aura pu renouveller. 
(B:bliog. inſtruct. Bell, Lett. tom. 1. p. 421.) 
; vum viderem patruum meum non modo de ſuis poematis ſupprimen- 
dis, fed (quod longè crudelivs eſt) de eremandis etiam cogitare, tanquam 
carmen pangete nefarium fir —Nattus itaque patruum abſentem ejus ut 
vali, ſerinin compilavi ejuſque ſeripta (facinus miſerandum) penè carie on- 
ſumpj; ; Quatantis o. im vigiliis lucubratar, in lucem edere & in manus homi- 
nam adere delibetavi, quod tamen non fuit temere taciendum, quin mihi 
& eig cly peo proſpicerem anted. (Ed. Neap. 1563) _ 
Lina prosd xvIII Euripiois trageedias primus vertit anouymus quidam 
ſub.ficts Moro thei Camilli nomine latens; fictum cuim nomen eſſe diſeriè 
adi |Geſperus in Bibliotheca, p. 229. b. Lucem adipexit latina illa Doro- 


tei ver ſio Baſil. 1550. 8, meal. «Dy (Biblior, e l, 2. c. 18. 
hey r. | 
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| have read his Bacchæ with pleaſure, and admire the poetical 
ſpitit, which animates the whole performance: The prin- 
cipal defect of the Compoſition is a licentious indulgence. of 
wanton deviation from the Original Text, not only in the 
Choral Odes, where whole Stanzas are omitted, but in other 
Parts of the Drama, where ſeveral lines are mutilated **: The 
| metre too is not always chaſte; but the Play is certainly 
written with enthuſiaſm, and has many beauties to intitle it 
to our eſtimation, as a precious relict of that claſſical Age. 
The next Poetical Tranſlator lived in the ſame Century and 
Country: This was Criſtoforo Guidiccioni, a Native of Lue- 
ca, and a Biſhop in Corſica: This Prelate tranſplanted into 
Italian Verſe the Electra of Sophocles with the Bacche, 
Suppliants, Andromache, and Troades of Euripides: Though 
he died in 1582, yet theſe plays were neyer publiſhed till 
the year 1747 at Lucca“ by Domenico Felice Leonardi, 
with a dedication of them to the Marcheſe Maffei, and Me- 
morials of his life with a portrait : The Manuſcript was diſ- 
covered at Rome in 1744, having been ſold by a Widow, 
who became intitled to it by inheritance ; and it was authen- 


es As in the following Iambick verſes: 
| Tonante ſatum, quæſo quem? gentes mero. 


(P. 6 34) 


Curſus citatos, alitum remigium. | 
/ (P. 72.) 
Bacchanſque nodos crinium diſſolũo. 
24 Tragedie treſportate dalla Greca nell Italiana Favella da Monſignor 
Chriſtophoro Guidiccione Luccheſe Veſcovo d' Ajace in Corſica, Lucca, 1747. 


ticated 


or 


| BA C CH 9 
ticated by the atteſtation of the Mother of Guidiccionj | 
This tranſlation of the Baechæ has ; transfuſed the original 
ſpirit of the Grecian, Poet, without ſuffering any degree of 
eraporation in its - proceſs into the Italian: I hate theres 
fore» inſerted ſome beautiful extracts from this enchanting 
verſion into this Final Eſſay, where we may diſcover the 
correſponding harmony both of ſentiment and of language 


with Euripides: And I ſhould have mentioned his reſpeg- 


table authority much oftner in my Illuſtrations, if I had 


not been unacquainted with the exiſtence of his Work till 


near the completion of them: This book was publiſhed 
before the. Italian Tranſlation of the ſame Plays by the 
Padre: Carmeli **, who, compared with Guiciccioni, is 
equally devoid of poetical ſpirit, and of melodious verſifica- 


tion: The knowledge indeed of this laſt Italian Editor and 


1 


s Un Codice fi ſatto capito il 1744 in mano dell' Abate Michel Giuſeppe 


Morei al preſente degniſſimo Cuſtod Generale d' Arcadia, a cui fu venduto in 
| Roma per conto d'un ignota Dama vedova, ultima erede di ſua famiglia, la 
quale rigorolo divieto aveva dato di maniteſtarſi il ſuo nome eflendofi ſolo 
potuto ricavare, che molti altri MSS, antichi di pia di un ſecolo ella polſe- 


deva, venutile tempo fa con molti altri Libri du Genova: Di un tale acquitto | 
fecene PAbate Morei inteſo il P. Aleſſandro Berti, ſopra nominato, il quale 
eſaminando il Codice medeũmo vi ritiovo della Madre flefſa di Monſignor 
Criſtoforo, dopo PArgumento della Tragedia che ha per titolo I Sup »lichevoli, 
un' atte ſtazione, di proprio carattere della medeſima formata, la quale 1aceva 
tede, eſſer queſte cali Tragedie da efia lei poſſedute. (Id. p. 14.) | 

5 [n oggi il P. Carmeli Minore Offervante ſiaſi accinto alla lodevole ardua 
imprela di tutte tranſportare nel noſtro Italiano Idioma quelle, che di Euripide 
ſono üno a noi pervenute : Queita clegantihma Traduzione, che ſolo a 
noſtra notiz ia arrivò da che la ſtampa delle prætemi Tragedie avera collumaty 
la meta del ſao corſo, non ne comprende che ſole tre, tra le quali non ſe ne 


trova alcuna di quelle, che da Monſignor Criltoforo tradotte jpreſentiamo al 
5 Pubblica. (Id. p. 18.) The hrſt Volume of Carmeli was printed at Ha, 
in 4743 and the laſt in 1753. ' | 


Oo4 Tranfatoc 


368 BA ac HE. 
Tranſlator of the entire works of Euripides appears to me 
extremely ſuperfieial, and his profaick verſion remarkably 
| Inharmonious for the muſical Italian Language: His prefa- 
tory Diſcourſes to the ſeveral Tragedies ſeldom convey aily 
intereſting or elegant information, where he is not in» 
debted to the Pere Brumoy ; and his Notes diſplay to the 
learned Reader a miſerable want of erydition, genius, 
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| verſe 11. Typs. mo 


This word may be rendered fepulchrum, or ET 
ſince Heſychius * defines it ape, 2895 ; And Euripides has in 
his Phanifſe, 
Beoguucg ivos rye ak 
"*AEx]og deer Mak *. | 
Here the Scholiaſt refers to the Pe of Semele on Mount 
Cithæron, and ſubjoins, that oyx0; ſignifies a temple, and 
that the epithet, «6/5, alluded to the prohibition of acceſs 
to the Uninitiated in the Myſteries of Bacchus: The ſame 
epithet here occurs in the preceding line of the Bacchæ. 


Verſe 16. Ext 

It appears from the Veriſimilia of Pierſon *, that nt 
Nazianzenus *, citing theſe verſes, has ud inſtead of 
rb: The former is better adapted to the context in the 


ſenſe of tranßens. 
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L. 1. e. 10. p. 122. 5 Chriſt, Pat. v. 1597. Verſ 
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Verſe 35. Kal way 70 > H. Ger 
This and the following line were bod be tranſlated by 
Accius in this fragment of his Bacchæ, preſeryed by the 


Grammarian Nonius: 


Deinde omnes ſtirpe cum inclytà Cadmeide 
Vagant matronæ percitatz tumultu 
It is remarkable, that Scaliger ſhould have overlooked 
this paſſage in his Conjectanea on Varro, where he has com- 
pared the fragments of the Bacchæ, collected from Accius, 
with the correſponding lines in the Tragedy of Euripides, eſ- 
pecially as the reſemblance here is much more ſtrikiog than in 
- moſt. of the inſtances peel by him. 


% 
'F WIE.) 9 
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* 


| 3 124. Tl. Mfr 
The Oxford Editor pose the abolition of this wok on 


account of the metre ; but it appears eſſential to the correſ- 
pondence of the meaſure of the line of Antiſtrophe yith that 


of the Strophe. 


Verſe 144. Evol d 69 dusche c= vôg. 
Thus Orpheus in the Hymn to Venus mentions 
- Evaibars Evping *. 
1 See Frag. Vet. Poet, Ed. H. Stephens, 1563. p. 16. And. alſo Scriver. 
Collect. Vet. Frag. Ed. 1620. p. 108 & Yoll. Not. 142. 


P. 152. Ed. Eſchen. 158 os : auld 6 « 
| a” I's : Verſe 


B A CCH. 
7 | Verſe 154. T. 
Thus Ovid, ſpeaking of e ſays, 


Cumque choro meliore ſui vineta Timoli 
Pactolonque petit *. 


Verſe 17 5. Icon. 
Here the Cambridge Editor expreſſes his ſurprize, “ that 
Tireſias ſhould be repreſented old in the time of Cadmus ;. 
ſince the Poets, continues he, deſcribe him, as living to the 
age of Eteocles and Polynices, which was ſubſequent at leaſt 
by four generations :” But we may reply, that the expreſs 
term of longevity of this aged Seer is not aſcertained with 
preciſion in Ancient Mythology: For Tzetzes on Lycophron 
aſſerts, that ſome deſcribe him, as living to nine generations, 
and others only to ſeven : Hyginus * correſponds to the laſt 
account, while Lucian“ aſſigns to him fix, and Agatharchi- 
des * five: According to Callimachus, Minerva propheſies, 
that Tireſias ſhall deliver many. Oracles to Cadmus and his 
Deſcendents ; and ſhe beſtows on | him the gift of a very ad- 
vanced age : 
Io d Bous]oior Oehme, aonnz d Kerdjuw 
Romo, % peyonog vero Aobduriorigs 
Aww N Hie Gd. por, © of ooo ig Neu dc, 
Awreo 3, Gbr Thien IAU port? *, 


* 


* Met. |. 11. v. 87. 

85 E35 cin avro? 4 yt vide, N bY I» G70 yag Keds n 1 2 andre 
*ETrozaiuc Lev, (Va v. 082.) 

3 ſeptem ætates viveret. Fab. 75. 

Vol. 3. p. 210. Ed. Hemſter. 

5 De Mari rubro, l. 5. 

- Hymn. in Lav. Pall. v. 128. 


Here 
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„ Here the Reader may conſult the Notes of L700 
ere on the eh where this rs Orme Fully RG 18 


1 175 237. ls od 191 
15 5 | | . 1: bau mid yd 
Verſe. 188. cy. s» VIB 139/02 


have already proved in my Note * on this ng whe _= 
of Milton to the excellent amendment of this word into ju, 
which has been adopted by Barnes, as his own: This 
alteration has not only been adopted by Brunck, but alſo 
inferred in the text of the Edition of this Play, lately pub. 
liſhed by him in Germany; and it is very remarkable; that 
he alſo claims it, as his own, after expreſſing his aftoniſh- 
ment, that it ſhould have eſcaped the obſervation of learned 
Men: The fate of this reading therefore bas been ex. 
ee * | as: Y 


N vel Ty Lo d rr, | - n of 5 

"This and the following line is cited by Stobwrus, Io his 
chapter on loquacity ?, yet without any reference in the ori- 
ginal text to the Play of Euripides, from which they are 
taken: But his Latin Tranſlator, Geſner, refers in the mar- 
gin of his Edition to Euripides in Penthea *, which only. im · 
plies, that it occurs in Euripides againſt 1 Jam in- 
N newer to think, that Pierſon i in his Veriſimilia 1 was 


12 range ” 


for der N. 335. 75 
2 Mirum ett id = adſecutos fulſſe Viros doctiflimos.— Nota emenda- 
tiohe*nhil certius.” (P. 395, 396. Ed. 178c.) NE 
2 Serm. 37, F. 215. Ed, Balil. 549. 


8 miſled 


BACCH E. 37 
led py thix circumſtance, and erroneouſly conſidered it, as 
a teferencę of Stobæus himſelf to the Pentheus of Euripides: 
For he aſſerts, that this Tragedy of the Bacchæ is twice cited 
by him under this title; and I have not been able to diſ- 
cover any authority in the genuine text of Stobæus in ſup! 
port. of this allegation *: The ſame error might probably 
deceive Iſaac Voſſius in his Commentary on Catullus, who, 
deglares chat this Play is denominated Pentheus in ſome an- 
cient, books: I haye already obſerved in my Final Eſſay v, 
that the Author of the Greek Argument, prefixed to the 
heed of his Ber aſſerts, that the Fable of the Baecha 


©£A\/ I *3 


name alone Was \ chapged by our Poet : We may: therefore 
fairly , infer, that the above · mentioned Commentators art 
miſtaken ; for neither of them cites his authority with ſuf · 
ficient preciſion to ſubſtantiate his aſſertion; and the Play is 
too often quoted under the title of Bacchæ by ancient Authors 
to admit any controverſy about the title. I have juſt dif-, 
covered, that this Tragedy of the Bacchæ was publiſhed with 
three others of Euripides by Brunck in the courſe of laſt 
year, and 1 er that the printed title of this play i in his 
Edition is II- Sg 1 Baxyar * : But the learned Author produces 
no aüthority i in his Notes in ſupport of this innovation: I was 
not apprized of this publication, before the preceding part of 


theſe Muſt rations was printed. 

LW |; Fd 
$ 38 ad Bacchas, quam 88 in amiquis libris mne as 
pellari notat If, Voſſius ad „ b. 221. Eodem nomine bis citatur 8 
Stobzo 1 in Florilegio. (Veriſim. J. . 20, p. 120.) 

*:Buripides in Bacchis, ſeu in Ponthns, fic euim in Tibris a inn 

iuſeribitur tragædia. (Ed. * p- 221.) 

F. 569. . 215, 

. Verſa 


Duin 
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Verſe 278. OF To in rd HH. 
Thus Nonnus, | 


Obrog . Ante pave; epiCes, | 
Arxrirunc gaxveoo AN veoſouy onwpny i. „ 4 


| Verſe 299. Malu WON Exe 

Thus Strabo aſſerts, that enthuſiaſm has a certain divine 
inſlinct, and approaches to the nature of prophecy * :” And 
Macrobius' has the following remark on the oracular powers 
of Bacchus: Ariſtateles, qui theologumena ſcripfit, Apolli- 
nem & Liberum Patrem unum eundemque Deum eſſe cum 
multis argumentis aſſerat, etiam apud Ligyreos ait in Thracia 
eſſe adytum Libero conſecratum, ex quo redduntur oracula; 
ſed in hoc adyto vaticinaturi plurimo mero ſumpto, uti apud 
Clarium aqua potataà, effantur oracula.— Item Bzotii Parnaſum 
montem Apollini ſacratum effe memorantes ſimul tamen in 
eedem & oraculum Delphicum & ſpeluncas Delphicas uni 
Deo conſecratas volunt; unde & Apollini & Libero patri in 
eodem monte res divina celebratur ?, . 


t Dionyſiaca, 1. 45. P. 766. Ed. Falken. 1569, 


- * 'O ws yWuornop; inirevoly Tia di EN fort, x; TH 
(L. 10. p. 717. Ed. 1507,) . 
e. 18. P- 286. Ed. 1670. 
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Verſe 307. III o '"WTEUXGIT l. r ee e IAN 


The following tranſlation of theſe lines by the Roman Tra- 
gedian, Aceius, in his Bacchæ is * by the Gramma- 
rian Nonius: | 

Lztum in Parnaflo inter pinos mina in bt 
Ludere, atque tædis fulgere *. 


Verſe 310. Aber Gig hubnoig. 


This line is cited by Dr. Muſgrave in his Exercitationes 
ad Euripidem *, printed at Leyden in 1762, in ſupport of the 
figura Colophonia, where the Dative Caſe is uſed, inſtead of 
the Genitive ; but in his Oxford Edition of our Poet he pro- 


poſes an alteration in order to avoid it without referring to 


his former opinion: We may therefore fairly conclude, that 
he had changed it; and I remember, that he informed me, 


juſt before his death, that where he took no notice of his 
former work, he had altered his ſentiments on the ſubjeR. 


Verfe 314. My owÞg0r4v. 


The propoſed alteration of Barnes of o:ofpowy might bare 


been enforced by obſerving, that Baechus applies in the ſequel 


to himſelf this very epithet * : Theſe lines are cited by Sto- 


beus in his chapter on Temperance *, 


J See Final Eſſay, p. 561. 
2 See Scalig. Conject. in Varron. p. 87. Ed. 1585. 
L. 1. c. 7. p- 22. 

yy" 304. 5 Serm. 5. p. 63. Ed. 1549. 
75 Verſe 
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Verk 347. Aulus hed, —— * ore wy 


Thus Callimachus makes Minerva a the TY 
knowledge of Tireſias in the Art of Divination by Birds? 110 


„ t 14 att 
Turnen h beriberg, Og lieg, d T6 bs. A xd cine 
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And thus Euripides in his Phœeniſſæ introduces Lim, al- 
—_ to his own augury by Birds in the conſecrated Yexers : 


; Oli par bun haben g m. 
Sana e ur, & HN bj 


"The Scholiaſt on this line interprets Sauen, a place at 
Thebes; but the word is defined by Helychive, as à genes 
ral term for any ſeat. 


9113 

Verſe 335. Afojuuoy wopiuoel She 
Thus Penthevs i in Ovid, 1 5 ai igen 
I te citi, famulis hoc imperat, ite dvcemqus | ot (mu 
— huc vintum *: 1 o 
8 . 90 51 leo cob 
, 114 vel oo 
1 Hym, in Lav. Pall. v. 123. 1 V. 84% Lon Fe 
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verſe 370. vie. | 7 WO Hole oÞ AY; 
'. L hart. pedrod in my Note * ot 2 1 line; that the Goddeſs 
of Piety is here invoked, and I have ſince had the pleaſure to 
find, that the old Italian Tranſlator of this Tragedy, Marti- 
Tani, has rendered i it, ae to this r . in bis of e 
Latin Verſion, 


| Odulcis Pietas Dea *: 


Verle 383. Aube. 5 
This and the two following lines ate cited by Stob#us in 


is chapter on loquacity * ; and the two verſes, ſubſequent 
to thoſe, are alſo cited by him in I's chapter on tranquillity * . 


a 32893 22 2 -- 
1 


verſe 495. * allo. 


The old Commentator, Brodzvs; bas given the following 
explication of this and the two preceding lines; Supri hn- 
mani ingenii captum pleraque ſcrutari ( cofia repeten- 
dum) ac ſupra mortalium conditionem quid audere : Brevis 
porrd eſt humane vitz curſus ': Hence it appears, that his 
2 idea of the punctuation correſponded preciſely to that, pro- 
q poſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt in the Note of Muſgrave ; and this 
jt interpretation throws an additional ſpirit over the whole 
| ſentence. | | 


A ; N® 13-from p. 353 to 359- By. Tragesd. Neap, i563. p. 650 
2 36. p. 215, Ed. Baſil. 1549. . 56. p. 272. Id. 
a 1 Euripi Annot. p. 55+ 
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Verſe 417. Ila. WOO . 80 ap SMN 


This word is ts gs 
Editions of Euripides; but then the metre of this verſe of 
the Antiſtrophe wants a ſyllable to correſpond 40:that of the 
Strophe; This defect would be remedied, if we may reſolve 
og into two ſyllables, as uſed wats — . 


1 


= 


Verſe 455. Oy. Tg rd. mon QINMION n DA 

Theſe words are e b ende non 
per luctam effuſus, and he terms it cavillatio in Bacchi mol- 
.liiem *: They are alſo illuſtrated. in the following manngr 
by Monſieur Dacier i in his commentary on Horace; Car les 
longs cheveux, qui flotent fur tes epaules, ne ſentent point 
du tout la lute ni les exerciſes de la guerre. . The ftrange 
ſuppoſition of the Cambridge Editor, that au inference can 
be drawn from them in favour of the long hair of the 
ancient Wreſtlers, is well refuted by the Italian Tranſlator, 


e in 1 ne $00 6p on this Pia 51 7 


gr isn ben Hains 301 3d 
ö "to eg iam dN Il 
Verſe 457. Eis wf. er 38 F409 21 100 bn 


Dacier in his Commentary on, Mn: 1945 
this line. 2. g; and he tranſlates it, Tu as ſoin de 
blanchir ton teint avec tout Vart poſſible ', 


25. v. 60g. & ll. 22. v. 499- 3 N 5 a 2 
. In Eurip. Annot. p. 56. Sur POde 19. I. 2. v. 25. 
Tom z. p. 23 & 24, E 


2129 Gur Ode 1 L 2. Ve 26. * 
F | Verſe 
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arne Turipidev/in-ehe o—_ of his Glaucu , 


10 Sher sid: lo 9139m;m 5: 40 a . enoiiba 
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boni EIn 9% | 1440 
Verſe 460. A= ou . 
Thus Pentheus exclaims to Bacchus in Ovid 
Ede tuum nomen nomenque parentum 
n ern: 5 12 221 is 7 
. 5 4 . 1 3 * 50 
Vet 493- INE 1 cih. | 15 , | 
25 8 on VG 
— menaces in Mango 1992423 2ynol 
_ Kee) wohoxat urs Tan £0 jey f A.., OO 
a63 $2097911; 1; | | 7; 1 nafoggut 
Yaſs 498. Avrde. 


The literal tranſlation of this line by Horace nes euros to 
de the genuine reading of Euripides in the Auguſtan age; 
Ipſe Deus, ſimul atque volam, me ſolvet i. 
And conſequently it is a direct refutation of the unneceſſary 


-conjeture of Dt. Muſgrave, that we ought to ſubſtitute a, 
for he aſſerts that he cannot diſcover what n oy: bus. 


1 Ed. Barnes, p. aa. v. 103. 

0 _ I. 3- v. 581. . 

Diouy flaca, J. 44+ p. 755 alken. 1 
9 6. v. 8. ; 69. 
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Thus Callimachus declares in his Hymn to:&polls 344) 
Q *ro\Auv 8 wen) perlen, GAN LE · F 
Os pr In, NN AR E A Ide, Nurdg exciveg* | 2:1 bu! 
Oulu, & Excepys , I coe ral Mol! . r 
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Seed the 8 of the learned Spankeim upon f theſe mY a 


* 
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Verſe 527. 1. mn Bhat a I 
Thus Nonnus uſes this ridiculous expreſon; ; > 
"Aprev cg Aoxeve Were % Worn, u 0 
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Verſe 376. 15. 


Here the Italian Tranſlator, Guidiccidni, commences the 
diviſion of the third Act with much more dramatick propriety 


than the Cambridge Editor of Euripides, or the other Halian | 


Tranſlator, Carmeli, who both begin it in a moment a in · 
tereſting and abrupt to admit of any Pn: at (v. 604.) 


a 
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This and the four following nes are ſuppoſed by Lale; 
in His W on Varro! with great ned criticiſm 


a N. It, „ bannt 1. 1. v. 10. . 
21 P. 88. Ed. 158 f. „ 248 0 % 
= 5115 7 1 '81Þ to 
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ARK _ 
to have been tranſlated by Accius in a paſſage of his CA 
preſerved by Varro *: 5 

Cho. Quis me jubilat? 0 eur 
Bacch., Vicinus tuus antiquus, | L 


And - he imagines with no leſs licentiouſneſs of conjecture, 
that the following verſes, which are cited by * Macrobius 

from the Bacchæ of Accius, are a tranſlation of the reply of 

the Chorus, contained in the lines of Euripides, immediately 
{ubſequent; 


Cho. O Dionyſe pater, WEED KSA ens 
no ka... 5:16: Ren 
O Semelà genitus Evie. 


But Macrobius has added another verſe, omitted by Sca- 
liger, which proves, that it has no connexion with the pre- 
ſent paſſage: | 

eee curru noctivago Phœbe. 

sti 29911 (hs ; | 
verle 58f. Eꝛooi. , 70 noch 
he Oxford Editor has no auen in ſupport of this 
word, as a verb, derived from h, nor is the conjefture of 
Ry more warranted, who offers to read 501 derived from 
2p": Modern Criticks muſt not be indulged with the 
licentiouſneſs of coining words in dead languages: The laſt 
Editor of this Play, Brunck, has inſerted into the printed 
text, Hehl, as if the Chorus addreſſed the Earth to ſhake; 
bn this, as derived from 60, is liable to the ſame 3 a 
2 Id. p. 58. L. 6. c. 5. Fs 
1 Ad. 22 Annot. p. 105. | 1 85 0 . 


+ Sec p. 242 & 400. Ed. 1780, | | 
83 FT Pp 3 Verſe 
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e have the authority of Nonnus 6 hoot word, 
as PET to the plain of Thebes, its oppoßtloön 10 the pro- 


poſed Sizrpopa of Milton: 


'En|amnvds d οαν we νẽ,E¶fꝙ in. og 5 
of 7 Th; | 9 þ 


Tin Virgil uſes the epithet, derived au nen. 
general term for water: ven, 2 


Poculaque inventis Achelola bent vm. 1 Dahn 5 


21120 


Yerſe 666, Oarvſua tan re irre. = 72 4 


0 1 he following line from the Bacchæ of Accius is ſuppoſed 


by Scaliger in his Conjectanea on Varro i to have been tranſ- 


tech from this paſſage: : innig eff 10 
Quod neque far fingi e faris deere 11 ei 


Fez * | AE 1 ode 
75 * mage”. 1s 00 9104 s at offs 


. "LR 4 * 
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410 48100 


Verſe 687, Hes % 
The Latin Verſion of this word by Canter and ones is, 


incitatas amore marium; but I much doubt, Were can 


Ot „ 
oY oP Dionyſiaca, . 44. p. pO Ed, oh 98 1569. _ TN „JI 4 a 
1 Georg, 1. v. . ; £9 þ * 


F. 87. Ed. 1526. 
* This is preſerved: by the Grammarian Nonits. ger Senlrerib Celeg. 
Ve. Tragic. p. 197. | 


N 3 bear 


, 


BA R 4 353 
bear that ſenſe, ſince II. Stephens in his Lexicon defines, 
ep , by maſculum reddo : I prefer therefore i 


infos by Pr. 7 7 on the authority of two Manu 
ſcripts z,and the Jal Editor, Brunck, has alſo e bin. 


e 26 


2322. 


* 


Verſe 750. Trias r Eplong . e 


The Athenians, according to Herodotus !, aſſigned the 
river Aſopus and the territory of Hyſiæ, as a boundary for 
the Thebans againſt the Platzans ; and he obſerves iti another 
place, that Mardonius extended his camp from the Erythæans 
by Hyſiæ * : Theſe authorities in ſupport of theſe places may 


| be added to thoſe ob the Cambridge Editor. 


Ve le 765. Nibe)|o. 


This word ls alleged by Dr. Mufgrate f in bis Erihs 60 
FEbripides 1, as an authority in ſupport of the omiſſion of the 
Adgment! in the Attick Dialect: He takes no notice however 

of this circumſtance in his Oxford Edition of our Poet; nor 
is it remarked by any other Commentator, except Brunk, 
who in a Note on another paſſage in his Edition of: this Play * 
ns this uſage, as 1 ſhall ſhew in a ſubſequent An- 
notation *, 


3 % © w 
F. * 2 


ei 2omgt bag 151657 vo ant. Iod 
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83 va er Ps 3478, 113 

8 ir T. cw 29551 laolkeall k dec e, cala, 2%; „m. tas N > Toles. 
(I.. 6. c. 408.) 


2 [lagint N atrs 28 a ae 670. thai png Teles. | 


(L. 7. e. 15.) 31 
1. c. 2. p. 4. | 1 „8.4. 
On v. 11771) p. 418. Ed. 178606. On v. 26g. 7 vial 
Pp af {<1 4 %, Wes 
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The confuſion of the Speakers in the remainder of the 
printed Dialogue in this ſcene has been already demonſtrated 
in my Note on this paſſage; where I have aſſerted, that 
the diſcovery was of a recent date, and have traced the ærg 
of tae ſeveral obſervations of the Commentators on this ſub- 
ject as far as 1 was then enabled to do from the ſphere of my 
own information; But I have ſiuce diſcovered *, that the Italian 
Tranſlator of this tragedy in the fixteenth century, Marti- 
rani ?, has annexed the title of Bacchus, inſtead of that of 
the Meſſenger, to his verſion of four lines *, correſponding | 
to thoſe of the Original, in this ſcene, and to another inſtead 
of that of Pentheus * : This teſtimony in favour of the 
- derangement of the Speakers is far the moſt ancient, and | 
proves the enlightened . penetration of this accompliſhed 
Scholar in that early period of claffical erudition ; for I have 
already remarked, that no Editor or Commentator of our 
Poet diſcovered any inherent defect, antecedent to Pierſon * 
1752: The remark therefore of Brunck upon Joſhua Hari | 
is certainly too ſevere, when he aſſerts, „that all who ever 
handled Euripides, except him, diſcovered this corrup - 


i gee 54 7 Þ p. 427. 7M See Final Eſſay, p. 562. | 
a Ed. Neap. 1663. V. 81. 819, 821. 823. Ed. Barnes. 
* $16. (id.) Here Lowever he is certainly We for this verſe 
muſt be in the mouth of Pentheus, e ee 
AAA nga; Xa yas izriras 7% 08 
But Martirani blends this and the ſubſequent line together in his nent 


Recte hie monet, tibique {fis hoſtis licet) 
Præibimus, quum tempus elt iter aggredi. 


® dee p. 430. 3 
3 5 tion: 


N OH R. . 


tion“:“ This Editor has inſerted the amendmetrit of the 
Characters into the 85 text of the Gredan Play. 5 


11 
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Verſe TA TE-7A% di peig. RMH of 
Thus Nonnus deſcribes Pentheus, dreſſed 3 in the foving 
12 of a female Bacchanalian : ' | 
| M een S Baryorg 8 ö . 15 
fans eure XN, Iran Eno upi]o rp 1. Q y 1 


171 10675 | 
Verfe 852. Thale OnCalor d ph. 


This expreſſion of the Græcians was literally tranſlated - 
by the Romans, as appears from Horace ', 


* Pfrter Baroeſii ſtuporem, hoc viderunt omnes, qui Nn, aue 
(p. 41t. Ed. 1580.) 


1 Dionyſiaca, 1. 46. p. 780. Ed. Falken. 1 569. 
1 Dionyſiaca, l. 46. p. 781. Id. 


' Debes ludibrium. (L. 1. Od. 14. v. 16.) 
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The following lines from the Nw of the ntiope of 
our Poet preſent a ſtriking reſemblance to this paſſage: 200 


Abu Tot Ji Neues. 


128. 
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A maxim 0 of the Engliſh Law hanna 8 affinity to 
is e Neminem oportet e eſſe ien . 
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_ This word i is De perſonified by Brunck, who ob- 
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; Fu urens of our Poet i. 


— 
puny 
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Here Euripides repreſents the maſſacre of. Pentheus to 
e Happened in a valley, ſurrounded with preclpices : but Wn 
Ovid Places 1 it on a a plain | in the middle of Mount Cithæron: 


* eK 1 N as ial © 
Wo DIL £94 #3-, * 8 RAMSEY SS £5 Wa, 110 9 
x Ed. Dawes, p. aha v. 3 4. VA } * 435 


e Littleton Com. 97. b. — | Phillip's Principles of Low; ( 6230 
Sce his Note on v. 965. in his Edition, p. 416, 


- ⁰⁰ 5 


amg | _—_ 
— fers medio eſt, cingentibus altica Gleis, 8 Se 
Tura at arboribus, ſpectabilis undique campus: | 
ic ocu  illum-cernentem ſacra Pprofanis 80 
Prima videt 7. | I 


io 9 


According to the teſtimony of Strabo, © It was in the vil - 
lage of Scolus under Mount Cithæron, where Pentheus was 
reported to have been torn in pieces *:” But Pauſanias re- 
marks, © that the particular part of Mount Cithæron, in 

| which the deſtruction happened to Pentheus, was entirely 
unknown“ :?* This event is placed by Zſchylus in his FN. 
nides near the Corycian Cave on Mount Parnaſfus “; but 
the Scholiaſt on that paſſage obſerves, that the Poet it his 
ü Xanttiz fixed it on Mount Cithzron * : There is a tribrachys 
in the laſt foot of this Iambick Verſe, which is unnoticed by 


any Editor or Commentator: This is denied by He 0 


ip his Enchiridion * and by his Scholiaſt on the pal to 

be admiſſble in this metre, which receives only the ict 
is the Pyrrhick, according to their aſſertion, in the laſt 
place: The ſame obſervation is made by Heath in Ki chap- 
ter on the metre of the Greek Tragedians, prefixed to his 


Y Met. l. 3. v. Fir: 
1 Exwacg F i 791 1 UT0 77 Kifargon—Kai Tos Hestia 3 "eo —— 
2% en pa. L. 9. p. 627. Ed. 1707.) 
125 2 70g Nader 75 Exioros ixinile 1 Hefe, ah the fin 
ds „Kuhn. ) 
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7 ky Th: 105. 6c | 75 ß and 087 * abt Ara! e Modan, 
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Commentary *; and yet he has paſſed ovet this line im ſuentce: 
The only other inſtance of a ſimilar meafure, /whichtecbrsto 
my memory, either in Æſchylus, Sophocles, or 'Eiwipides; 
is one in the Fragments of our Poet's Meleager: Imi ping 

a Ov rmaypss &. uo Aprepuud, „ Stkich Ino. 


k in the following hemiſtick of an Iambick line in n the Ton 
the vawels coaleſce by ſynalcepha 


Ils Jepa Wodeog ; 


The harmony of the verſe is entirely deſtroyed by the 
double tribrachys i in the concluſion of this line of the Bac- 


4 4 4 : 
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Verſe, 1159. Es darm. b big O eit gi 110 
The gentle alteration of <5 into eg, A 8 by Heath. 
reſtues the Iambick Verſe from the anapeſt in the fourth 

place, and ought to be inſerted in the printed text, though! 

the Cambridge and Oxford Editors have retained the ober 

deſect: It appears however from an aſſertion of Barnes on A 
following verſe of this Tragedy n, that he was of opinion, the! 
anapzſt was admiſſible in this fourth foot of the Iambick 
Line; and Muſgrave has written a chapter in vindication of 
this uſage in his Effays on Euripides“: But in his Note on 
this paſſage in his Oxford Edition he propoſes to adopt the 


'* Sextam ſolus Iambus nifi forte & Pyerichinas — propeer Nabe ö 


oltimæ G oley, (p- 7.) 1 
9 Ed. Barnes, Pe 481. v. 2. Heath i in bis Note on this paſſage propoſes 


an alteration of Agri i into "Ercdizs bios oh in W e 2 Ne ; 
"WEI. 932. N 


„ Ye 3131s Ct l. 
* | alteration 
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alteration of Me Tyrwbitk i into ? N]; for Penthevs, tan 
be, did mot wiſh to aſcend both the eminence and the fir, but 


polyether the one or the other * :”. But why may not this 
ſentence imply, that Pentheus aſcended the eminence: dne eln 
lofty pine! 


Oer d 8 EmTejubors £ & ehr N ˖ % Naben 


eil 
This conſtruction appears to me moſt natural. 


verſe 1082. Thot F abe. 40 63 viteomed gd 


1413 idly ab 


This line is cited by Dr. Muſgrave ibi Effays on n Eutipi- 


des, printed at Leyden, as an authority, that the Argument 


is omitted by the Greek Tragedians; but he takes no notice 
of it in his Oxford Edition of our Poet; nor does any other 


Editor, or Commentator, obſerve it, except Brune, :who 


remarks in his publication of laſt year both this and che 


preceding inſtance, which has been already mentioned in this 


Play ; and in addition to theſe authorities of Muſgrave, 
beſides the word ywayo, which occurs in (V. 1123.) he has 
produeed another example of xuxaz7o in (V. 1964) ſo that 
there are no leſs than four examples in this Tragedy of the 
Bacchæ, if they are not all corrupted, which militate againſt 
* received opinion of the Genius of the Attick Dialect. 


2 See his Note on (v. 1061.) This alteration of 5 Arn * been inet | 
into the text of this Play by the laſt Editor, Brunck. | 


28 „, C. 3. P+ $» * 0 
le Note ob v. 1123. of his Edition, p. . 


3 See my Annotation on v. 765. 2245 
* Verſe. 
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192 O: 
The grammatical conſtruction 22 this word would garber 


reguire. pet ige than 9 aftet itz and, according o 
the interpretation of Reiſke in the ſenſe of ce, it is e 


tremely languid: Both Heath and Muſgrave: have, recom- 
mended the alteration of yoowe into yoo in the preceding 
line, and the laſt Editor, Brunck, has inſerted this amendment 
into the printed text, in order to obviate this objection: But l 
propoſe, inſtead of exzra;, to ſubſtitute Tpzygrar, which cor- 
reſponds perfectly to the ſyntax, and is well ee ad the 
Na eee in 7d) vans No hom sick! 


DES a dies 
don ad: nu 


Verſe 1168 Du. 

Tue frantick a8 may be here allowed to miſtake the 
head of Pentheus for different animals at different intervals; 
and the very inconſiſtency of her ideas diſplays the diſorder 
of her mind: I ſee therefore no reaſon, why this s expreſſion 
may not be rendered bovem, without ftraining it to imply 
the juvenem leonem of the Cambridge Editor, or aſſerting 
with the Oxford Editor, that it has no connexion in this ſenſe 
with the preſent paſſage : Thus Agave in a OE? verſe 
ee Tencheus, 0 K 9727 orf Var awe 108 


Tad 0 


Verſe 1175. Keleporuet ny. 


The Commentator of Appian in his . Nel in the 
Variorum Edition , propoſes to inſert. the Hb rab 26, 


f „ Ir, 
* Ad Eurip. Animad. p. 110. oh 
AY. 1183. 
Vol. 2. p- 262. Ed. 1670. 
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before 


* 


before vaſe pb, de to the reading of Ply Plutarch; 
and he alſo recommends to unite this line Ln the two 


| decling words, n Rf, and the fubſequent' vers in the 1 
ö mohtrh 6f the Chorus: But I cannot approve this propofed 1 
ö alteration; becauſe it deſtroys that. beautiful conciſeneſs and If | 
5 Abrupt expreſnon in the dialogue of Agave and che Chorus, | | 
| Which — the preſene firuation of the Speakers. } LOU - | ll 
q 70 Anbei * | 34 +3 ts $5141] | | q 
[ 130 ot F ide ih 78 5 . ang 9G | | | 
a 100 Aoi $1 +» Broan ogorg i 
> Verſe 1190. Ti jaaag. Tak +27 [#2 9's 3s On 1 F 
This mode of reply by i interrogmion has been canftantly | 
adopted by.the Chorus in anſmer to Agave through the whole | | | 
ſcene: The unneceſſary alteration therefore of Dr. Mus- 9 
| grave ', which deſtroys this fine effect, by. to be re- 1 
J Was N e 22110871 ea 1 
3 131460 | _ 181 erh | | 
r 1>b2olit, ol treat eval, | youoilitughnt Ni a bas 1 
1 1X5 ' - deft 296 10 | | | 
1113 nn 
7 80 There is great ingenuity in the propoſed 1 by i 
e Ruhnkenius of wp 7' db, mentioned in the Note ofithe 1 
- Oxford:Editor; but I can diſcover no abſolute neceffity far it; |; 
\ for us way be here uſed ſeparately, as in a TY | 
of this Tragedy : | 
Keno & Xs 0140 . SEND Nei bos g 
4 af = e 6 t N mo u 
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Br des his Note on (V. e. bs. non 7 
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; And the. faxourite appellati ont "of I has "been twice ap 
plied before i in this ſcene by Ag ave to Pentheus 1 The. ori- 
= reading i: 18 alſo here reſcued by t the laſt Editor, Bruck 
from ary. innovation, and he refers to another paſſage e, "het 
Wk is thus uſed by our 'Poet i in his Pheenilſe *, Was” 


1 


29 eftee 
10 mY * N 14 
verſe 12 31. A * 001. 


Thus Nonnus repreſents Agave, exulting in her victory, 
Elut 76 Dvyorrne ngo oog, ei N peyrb 11 0014 £1227 
ore _ Tlebeos Sig, Ten PiAorexveg "Ayaun, : 
Te &TOTE Dees var or ovyloves Pos | : 34 
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Verſe 1249. Ng Sorx0\0v. 
This line is cited by Stobæus in his chapter on the cenſure 


of old Age 


Verſe 1 267. Afanrębregog 7 wel % Nirreregepog Y 
This line is fantaſtically aſſerted by Scaliger in his Con- 
jectanea on Varro to have been tranſlated erroneoufly by 
Accius in his Bacchz in the following manner: 


Splendet ſæpe: aſt idem nimbis interdum nigret. 


4 V. 1181 & 1189. 

— bis Note on (V. 1199) of his Edition (p. 4275) 
1190. 

Xa Dionyſiaca, 1. 44. p. 752. Ed. Falken. 1569. 

* Sermo BE. 6 p- 588, a Baſile 1 $49» 569 

. P. os 1585. | 
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-Hie. ſane excuſari non poteſt, ſays the Critick, qui Nie- 


rig ip pluvioſum intellexerir, qudd Hometo Nrerkeg role. 
Nubigenas vertit Statius; cum hic' fit dbysgebe: Sed pro- 


fed veteres Poetæ non ſolum errare in vertendis Græcis fabu- 


lis, ſed & multa 38 uti ſolebant, e de Ik 75 — 


Verſe 1328. Q mary. 
The Italian Tranſlator of the Bacchz of Euripides into 


Latin Verſe in the 15th Century, Martirani, has arranged 


his lines in the opening of this ue” in' the OY 


manner: | 4 


9 


Bacc. O 883 cerbis exitum Galen Deus 
Dat impiis? Cad. O parce, Bacche, ſat premis. | 


Bacc. Vobis ego ipſe nempe ludibrio habitus. | 
Cad. Non numen iram, qualis eft * addecet. 


Bacc. Diu hæc, diu Saturnius fic annuit!? 
lademque tete ab urbe, quam condis, fugat: 
Agrique lapſa ætate barbarici accola 
Futurus es: Quam Marte prognatam obtines, 
Draco Dracænam præditam ingenio effero 
Grzcas ad aras & ſepulchra deferes : | 
Urbeſque multas flamma & excidio ultimo 
Delebis acie & maximis cohortibus : 
Apollinis reſponſa quum flammis cadent, 
Virum reſumes: turbine Harmoniam nigro 
Gradivus auri invectus eripiet pater; 
Nemuſque Cadmum denique Elyſium manet ', 


10 


* 2 89. Ed. Neap. 1553. 8 52 ; 
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_ The tranſpoſition of theſe verſes has ſuggeſted to me the 
HEM remedying by à new arrangement of the-Grdek/Text 
ns ſippoſed chaſm; which I have ſheww in its preſpnt form 
be probably inherent in it * : On the entry of Bacchus, a; 


604 in his own divite figure, he thus addreſſes Cadmus: 


10 1881 of 5 5 an ad . 
Kg e., gs; 4 qt 907 dun 
ad) a e det ver rage r fegen 'e 
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Here I imagine, that he is immediately interrupted by Cad. 
mus, who ſtruck with the idea of the ſacred preſence, the re- 


Crna BY 
hb em 


colleftian of his own guilt, and the misfortunes introduced 


into his family, exclaims, 
Adios, Awooueada o', ern *, 
Hence the Nialogue proceeds, according to the printed 


order, for five ſucceeding lines between Dionuſus and Cad- 
mus, concluding with this verſe in the mouth of the former: 


Teac lde Zevg od hdg emayeur'ey welſiꝶ pA 
This declaration naturally announces the folemn prophecy, 
which follows ; 
Exbngughas” pes dh bulges Tv , 


* See my Note No 38 on v. 1330. p. 470. The German Editor, 2 


| bas printed this ſcence with a chaſm in his Edition of this Play, ubliſhed 1 


year; and he obſerves *# that a page was eraſed from the original Manuſcript, 
imported into Italy from Græce; but as he does not produce any authority 
for this aſſertion I apprehend that it is founded only on conjecture (See his 
Note on V. 1319. p- 424.) | | 

I can diſcover no neceſſity, why this verſe mui be afligne&to Agave, ac- 
cording to the aſſertion of Mr. Tyrwhitt and Brunck, for Bacchus may be al- 
lowed to uſe the appellation of ea to Cadmus. 

+ V. 1342. r V. % * V. 1329. 

3 | | And 
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1x5 Ruch chus the God: continues to the end of his ſpeech co 
arelate the future hiſtory of Cadmus and Harmonia withgut 
that unnauural and abrupt mode of delivery, which diſgraces 
the preſent form: The context after this eaſily connects 
with the ſpeech of Agave ”, and it is followed by that of 
Cadmus, according to the Greek Text, as arranged in the 
Asen Editions, ; 
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Ms PRELIMINARY ESSAY, 

1901 ad 463 
RIGIN of the Pagan Gods from deified Mortals ; 
. Cauſes of their ſuppoſed gallantry on earth; Ereula, 
miltreſs of Apollo: Her genealogy : Hiſtory of Frichthovius: 
Conſignment of the infant by Minerva to the Daughters of 
Cecrops and Agraulos : Their violation of her injunction and 
.confequent puniſhment : Origin of the tutelary ſerpents at 
Athens; Figures of Minerva, Guardian of the City; Hiſtory 
of. ahnden : Patriotick lperifice of his yirgin Daughter: 


Tragedy 


ne 


. 5. ED | 
Tragedy of Euripides on this ſubject: Encomium of it by 
the Orator Lycurgus : His account of this event : Anger of 


Neptune and death of Erechtheus: Veneration paid to his 


memory by the Athenians: Honourable appellation of Ilap- 
bo, or © The Virgins,” annexed to his Daughters: Hiſtory 
of Creuſa: Her connexion with Apollo: Birth and Expoſure 


of her illegitimate Infant in the Cave of Macrai : Grecian 


Cuſtom of abandoning Children : Pledges attached to Ion 
by his Mother Creuſa: Policy and Superſtition of this cere- 
mony : Hiſtory of Ion : His employment in the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, as the Noe: Outline of the perſon 
and. character. of the dramatick Ion. Hiſtory of Xuthus: 
His marriage with Creuſa : Law of Athens on the ihtermar- 
riage of Citizens with Strangers: Diſqualification annexed to 
their Children: Journey of Creuſa and Xuthus to conſult the 


Oracle of Delphi on their want of iſſue: Ancient. Cuſtom of 


comparing the reſponſes of different Oracles : Viſit of Xuthus 


to the Cave of Trophonius : Hiſtorical inſtances from Hero- 


dotus and Plutarch, illuſtrating theſe cuſtoms. Confideration 
of the Temple of Delphi under the reſpective heads of Scite, 
Ornaments, Votaries, Prieſteſs, Subordinate Prophets, Ora- 
cular Reſponſes : Fabulous Opinion of 1he ſituation of Del- 


phi, "4%" the' Navel of the Earth: Hiſtorical Evidence I; 
$, | d " | 


#61 ſcite from Strabo, Pauſanias, Juſtin, Heliodoru 

Sir George Wheler. Summits of the Mountain Parnaſfus: 
Modern teſtimony of Sir George Wheler on Mount Parnaſfds 
Ati the Fountain Caſtalia: Cuſtom of bathing in the conſe- 
erated Stream : "Ornaments, Riches, and Offerings of tlie 
Delphick' Temple. Voraries and Time of conſulting” the 
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eular ſhrine : Polic of Rated days for this putpoſs: Hif- 
Lohica! znccdote Fr fübjec, relating to Alexanders Ka 
Plutarch! Opinion of Fontenelle on this deren y 519g. 
. Hunbary donarions for approaching che altar: Sentimett of 
Pflutüteh on che facrifices at Delphi: Cuſtoms on approtehing 
the Qrlfe © Hiſtory of the conſecrated Prieſteſs or Pythia': 
Election to this office by lot: Condutt of Ech. 
Tletraliau towards the Gracular Virgin: Law of Delphi i 
conſequence of this event: Appointment of Women, ad. 
vanced in years, to the office of Prieſteſſes: Attitude of the 
Pythia on the hallowed tripod: Importance of this circum- 
ſtance deduced from an hiſtorical anecdote, related by Dio- 
dorus Siculus. Hiſtorical Evidence on the oracular cave and 
holy vapour ariſing from the Earth: Philoſophical cauſe of 
the ſuppoſed inſpiration ? Enthauſiaſm of the Pythia: Com- 
pariſon of Longinus derived from this ſubject: Hiſtorical 
Evidedce or the Poetry of the Ancient Oracles : Opinion of 
Cicero on the degeneracy of the Oracle of Delphi : Problem 
of Plutarch on the eeſſation of the poetical reſponſes f the 
Pythia: Obſcurity of the Delphick Oracles: Title of Lorias 
applied 10 Apollo: Inſtitution of the ſubordinate Prophets: 
Their election by lot: Teſtimony of Plutarch and Styabo in 
regard to their poetical talents: Aſſertion of Baileay gr this 
ſubject: Compariſon of the ancient Propheteſſes w i the 
moderyj Improvviſatrici of Italy: Superiority of the hattet over 
the former illuſtrated by the example and hiſtorical anecdotès 
of the Florentine Camilla. Oracles of Deſphi derermined 
y lot: Apophthegm of Heraclitus, preſerved in Plutarch, 
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veracity of its reſponſes, deduced from the OS of 
Cicero, Strabo, and Plutarch : Contraſt of its preſent ſituation 
from the deſcription of Milton and Sir George Wheler. 
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„ROL OOUs of a Grecian: -Dramd, as defined by 
Aviftdtle and Ariſtophanes : Its difference from a Modern 
Prolbguc: Management of Æſchylus and Sophocles in the 
Prologus: Innovation of the Preliminary Speaker introdũ- 
ced by Euripides, as proved from hiſtorical evidence: Defect 
of this invention illuſtrated in the Prologus of the Ion, and 
on the general principles of the conſtitution: of the Drama: 
Opinion of Antiquity on the Prologus of Euripides, collected 
from the teſtimony of Ariſtophanes : Apology for the Poet 
im mitigation, though not exculpation, of the charge. Ob- 

Jeftion to the Plot, as founded on the improbable fuppoſi> 
tion iliat Ion had no name till the age of manhood : Fair 
| . oppor· 


bod CONTENTS. 


þportenity. of awoiding this circumſtance from the pübrilege, 
Suherefit in the Father by the Athenian Law, of namimg;ori- 
_ pinally and altering afterwards at pleaſure the appellation of 
the Infant. Another objection to the Plot from the diſcbrery 
Ain the middle of the Play by Creuſa of ther- connexion! with 
Apollo to the Tutor and Chorus: Anticipation of the ca- 
taſttophe in this inſtance inartificial: Violation of the decorum 
of female Modeſty : Contraſt of Ovid on this fubje&tin the 
TC6nfeſfion of Lucretia. Another objection to the Plot from 
the prolixity of the narrative of the Domeſtick of Creuſa 
to the Chotus in his account of the diſcovery of the intendet! 
Poiſon at the banquer : Violation of dramatick propriety in 
this"inſtanee, and of the precept in Horace. Another ob- 
jection to the Plot fromthe introduction of Machinery in 
ie Drama: Opinion of Ariſtotle on | this ſubject, and 
application of it to the inſtance of Mercury and; Minerva 
in the Ion: Obſer ration of Monſieur Dacier on the con- 
duct of Euripides in his Machinery: Conſideration of the 
| Ptincipal beauties of the Plot: Its cataſtrophe examined 
by the judgement of Ariſtotle on the modes of drama- 
tick action: Peculiar happineſs in the ſubject of the Ton 
iluſtrated by Monſieur Dacier in his Remarks on the Poe- 
tieks of Ariſtotle : Compariſon of the event of this Drama 
with that of other correſponding Tragedies, admired by 
Ariſtotle ': Beautiful effect in the concluſion on the diſcorery 
6f Ton by Creuſa at the altar: Examination of the ccαποe⁰ , 
or remembrance, by the ſtandard of the rules of Ariſtotle, 
end i its excellence, as producing the we, or the rero- 
lution of fortune demonſtrated: Its connexion with probe 


Vility. Conſideration on the Characters of the Drama. 
Analyiis 
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| Hobs of the religious, virtuous, amiable, and: tender 
qualities in the young Ion: Criticiſm on the injuſtice-of the 

tepitheti of d vindicatif,” annexed to the character gf Ian by 
tho Pere Biumoy': Vindication of bis condu& towards Creuſu: 
His humanity and religion illuſtrated. Opinion of Ariſtotle 
on the proper objects for dramatick Characters: Contraſt, of 
the ſentiment of Monſieur Dacier with that of Brumoy on 
the character of Ion, and obſervation of the former on the 
'tragick qualities of Euripides: Knowledge of Ion in, Hiſtory 
and Policy beyond his years conſidered as a dramatick do- 
fett in violation of the /precepr of Ariſtotle and, Horace in 
regard to the manners. Character of Creuſa, Queen of 
Athens: Modern Objections to her on the principles of 
Religion and Humanity: Right of ancient Poets to be tried 
by the contemporary Laws and Cuſtoms of their own Age: 
Contemplation of Creuſa according to the ideas of the Pagan 
creed: Her fault in her connexion with the God involuntary, 
and the expoſure of her Infant conformable to the manners of 
Times t Artful conduct of Euripides in repreſenting Creuſa in- 
tereſting and pathetick even to the Modern Reader: Strokes 
of natural pathos in her Character: Opinion of Monſieur Da- 
ciet on the tender qualities poſſeſſed by Euripides. Character 
of the Chorus illuſtrated from the analyſis of the Choral Songs: 
Conformity of their ſentiments in the firſt Choral Song with 
the danguage of the Pſalmiſt in regard to the happineſs ari- 
ſing from a numerous progeny : Parallel paſſage on this ſub- 
je& from a fragment in the Danae of our Poet tranſlated by 
the Author in imitation of the ſtile of Milton: Second Choral 
Song.: RAN to the, diſcovery 'of the ſecret of Xuthus 
Ems ( H 27 | b 
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Mord os Gas in Wieden bt the ale of Yorme 
ibing to their character a religious racitupoity : : Propriery 
N ingredient: Apology for Euripides in the 
3 of this precept. Third Choral Song: Inſtance 
of a falſe aſſertion in the Chorus unnoticed by the Com- 
mentators: Criticiſm on their immoral aſſent to the intended 
murder of Ion and their invocation of Proſerpine to aid the 
deſign. Characters of Xuthus and the Tutor. Sentiments of 
the Characters in the Drama: Inſtances of defects in the 
equivocal interpretation of the oracular words: Cenſure of 
the ſanction of Minerva to the fraud of the Oracle Humo- 
rous remark of Brumoy: Fair opportunity in the Poet to have 
contrived a ſet of words in conformity to the character of the 
Lorias Apollo: Cenſure of the vindication by the Goddeſs Mi- 
net da of the gallantry of Apollo: Defects in the final: -apoph- 
ikegm of the Chorus. Language of the Drama : Danger 
of Criticiſm on this ſubject: Analyſis of an expreſſion, and 
its confuſſon of ' metaphor illuſtrated by other examples from 
Michylus and Milton: Cenſure of another expreſſion, as 
approaching to comick levity : Compariſon of it wich a 
paſſage in Milton, and the judgment of Addiſon on that 
line 1 Opinion of Ariſtotle on the number and nature of 
the ſubjects proper for Tragedies. Evidence of the lon of 
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- _ Sophocles, and of the Ion of Eubulus on the Grecian ſtage : 


Evidence of the Ton of Accius on the Roman ſtage : No com- 
plete Tragedy on this ſubje& on the French Theatre: "Cot- 
_— of the character of Joas in the Athalie of Ra- 
eine with that of Ion : Opera of Gioas by Apoſtolo Zeno 


and Metaſtaſio on the Italian ſtage : Tragedy of Creufa on 
Ts the 
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"INTRODUCTION of the worſhip of Bacchus from 
Aſa i into Europe. Parentage of the Theban or, Gfecian 
Bacchus: Story of Jupiter and Semele: Fabulous account 
of rhe, birth of Bacchus: Solution of the enigma; by Euri - 
Pides,, .Diodorus Siculus, and other Authors. Perſon of 
the Gracian Bacchus the ancient model of delicate beauty: 
Peceniption of a ſtatue of him by Praxiteles from Calliſtra- 
tus; Singular appendage of the antlers on the forehead: of 
Poul diſcuſſed : Hiſtorical evidence from Diodorus $i 
4 Plutarch, Porphy i Philoſtratus, and Albricus, tha 

FAS 0 repreſented by the ancient Painters and Sculp- 
* 5 wer to the remark of the Author of Polymetis. 
Inſtgnces c of ancient ſtatues and medals, ioſerted, j in Mont- 
fzufop, and Spanheim, which diſplay this appendage of Bac- 
chu Character of this Pagan God, as a Warrior, Pro- 
Web Benefactor of Mankind: General veneration of 


him 


Job: 
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him by the Ancients, as the Inventor of wine aud other li-, 


quots. Origin of the Heathen Divinities derived from, hu- 
man gratitude. Hiſtorical account of the Inſtitutiot of the, 
Orgies: Time of their performance: Prohibition of reyeal- 
ing them : Original idea of their purifying effect on the hu- 


man mind: Doctrine of the immortality of the Soul convey- 


ed in them: Excluſion of the Impious from the participation 
of them: Degeneracy of theſe Pagan Rites into licentiouſneſe: 


Abolition. of them by Diagondas the Theban, according to 


the teſtimony of Cicero: Diſcovery of their enormities at 
Rome, 2s related by Livy in the ſtory of Æbutius and Hiſpas, 
la Fecenia: Publick emblems of theſe Orgies, Ejaculation 
and Muſical Inſtruments: Political uſe derived from the 
dangar. of the ſe Bacchick Rites: Ceremony of the Dance an 
eſſential ingredient: Hiſtorical inſtances of the performance 
of this exerciſe, as an act of religion: Extravagance of the 
Bacchick Dance. Account of the Votaries of Dionuſus: 
Satyrs repreſented as Attendants: Peculiar attachment of the 
Women to theſe favourite Orgies : Muſes reported by Dio- 
dorus Siculus to have travelled in company with Bacchus. 
Real motives of the promiſcuous aſſemblage of the different 
ſexes developed on the abolition of the Roman Bacchanalia : 

Romantick Cuſtoms of the Female Voraries : Savageneſs of 
their food: Their characteriſtical Frenzy proverbial among 
ie Ancients : Superior Enthuſiaſm of the Female Sex, as 
collected from the Hiſtory of Superſtition, and illuſtrated by 
a modern inſtance, which bappened at Naples. Drefs of 
Bacchus and his Votaries : Mitra: Chaplet of Ivy and other 


trees? | Crown of re and origin of this fantaſtic x 
pendagè: 
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pebdige: Dihevelled locks and flowing: robes: Nebris or- 
velkineut from the ſx in of the Fawn: Thyrſus or conſecrated 
ſpar ? Naphn or Cane, and origin of the uſe of this in- 
ſtrument or Bacchick wand, with the hiſtorical account of ib 
quality of preſerving fire within it, as illuſtrated by Tourn&# 
fort in his deſcription of a plant in the Iſland Skinoſa: Græ- 
clan Proverb derived from this Narthex: Conſideration on the 
reaſon,” why it is not oftener diſcovered in the ancient ſtatues 
of Bacchus and bis Votaries: Silence of Montfaucon in re- 
gird to this wand, and conjecture on the cauſe of it: Ap- 
pendage of the Torch employed in theſe Rites: Title of 
Aaurtip, applied to the God, and that of Auwnmyiz to the 
Feſtival in honour of him. This Pagan Inſtitution a favou- 
rite fubje& of Ancient Poetry 0 the nen uy 
en unk. 
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ANA LY SIS of the Prologus : Compariſon of it with 
45 of the Ion: Criticiſm of Strabo in regard to the viola- 
tjon « of Geography by Euripides in the opening of this Drama | 
conſidered and illuſtrated. Analyſis of the firſt Choral Ode: 
Remarkable inſtance of an analogy to Oriental Language in 
the 201 of expreſſion: Collateral paſſages from Ovid aud 

= Nonnus, 
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Nöntüs! Cenfideratibh on the condudt/of Tirelfas rd Cd. 
Hits] 49 Bacchabaliau Votaries: Vindicattion of their” Dundee 
from che imputation df Brumoy, charging it with & Tbiüfck 
eee: Teſtimony of Demoſthenes in favour 'of the ttt 
#6iwtrity of the Dance in honour of Dionufus: Cbnjecture 
| of Brumoy, that the Tragedy of the Bacchiz was cbmpOfEd 
For feſtival of the God: Inference drawn from this argu- 
medi againſt his other ſuppoſition, that this ſcene exhibitca 
1 lüdiecreus ſpectacle: Romantick Opinion of 'Braitioy, that 
che Hacchte reſembled the Satyrical Drama of the Grating, 
Rfvted by Carmel. Character and Conduct of Pentheus in 
Mt bppblition” te the dirintty of Bacchus vindicated on the 
nee: Remarkable error in the Latin Verflbns of 
the Editors; and in the Italian Tranflators; on the cCfftrüe- 
Kon Gf 4 line: Confequence refulting' from it to th &b- 
nomy of the Drama. Conſideration on the deportment of 
Pentheus towards Tirefias and Cadmus: Analyſis of "their 
arguinie nts in ſupport of Dionuſus. Refentment of Pentheus 
againſt the Lydian Stranger: Art of the Poet in regard to ah 
Allertion of Tireſſas. Objection of Brumoy and re ly 'of 
Carmeli on the ſilence of Pentheus towards tlie CK in 
this ſcene: Additional arguments in vindication of the Poet 
derived from the conſtitution of the Chorus on the Grekcian 
Stage; Analyſis of the Choral Ode. ' Satcaltick Obſcrv4- 
Hous of Brumoy and Carmeli on the Pagan Immorality of ihe 
Drama refuted. Miracles, concerning tha releaſe of the Fe- 
male 'Batchanalians from impriſonment, "contraſted" with 
thoſe of Holy Writ correſponding to them. Inperieus en- 
duck of Pentheue towards the Lydian Touth: Divine de- 
ann: portment 
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poremput of the diſguiſed Bacchus: His ncble reply, 49,the 
Ache of che Monarch : Its reſemblance w that afrthe three 
Seryants of the moſt High God 10 King Nebuchaguezzars 
Beal ſenſe of Euripides reſcued from the Epicurean inter- 
Bretation of Horace, and proved to be founded on Religion» 
'Apalyſis of the Choral Ode: Divine ſymbols of the manifeſ- 
tation gf the Deity : Correſponding Alluſions in Holy Writ 
wn in. Eſchylus :, Other Miracles in the Palace of Pentheus: 
Conjecture on an overſight of Euripides in the expreſſion of 
A particular. line. Contemplation of the Character gf Pen- 
kbens on the preſent evidence: Arrival aud /imelligence: af 
the, Meſſenger from Mount Cithæron: Deſcription of the 


_ Fondu, dreſs, and innocent miracles. af che Female. Bac- 


chanalians: Conformity of the latter with Holy Write Con- 
ſideration of the opinion of Dacier and other Authors, hat 
Moſes was ſhadowed under the, charatter of Bacchus 3 In- 


ference, in favour of this ſuppoſition from the evidence af 


Emfipides in ihis Play: Other Miracles of the Female Vota- 
ies, related by the Meſſeuger: Picture of Bacchagalian 
Frenzy, as diſplayed againſt the Brute Creation: Proof of 
the ſyhlime Genius of Euripides: Moral object of the Poet 
in qhe deſcription of this terrible ſcene, Severe criticiſm 


of , Rrumoy on the morality of the Bacchæ cenſured; His 


opinion of rhe reſemblance of this Tragedy with the Modern 


Opexa diſcuſſed: Sentiment of Rouſſeau on this ſubje& from 


his Dictionnaire de Muſique : Fortitude and Religion of the 


Chorus; Indignation of Pentheus: His infatuation of miad 


inlliged by the God: Prophecy of Bacchus in regard to 


the * of the King cenſured, as an anticipation, of 


30501710 the 


868 CONTENTS. 
the cataſtrophe; = Analyſis of the Choral Ode. -Goiifide- 
ration on the ſpectacle of Pentheus, traveſtied into a Female 
Bacchanalian : Vindication of Euripides from the imputa- 
tion of Tragi- comedy: : Opinion of Dr. Muſgrave and Bru- 
moy on this ſubject: Veneration of the Fable in the Pagan 
Creed: No comick effect produced on the Athenian Theatre 
by the object of Madneſs : THuftration of this aſſertion by a 
recent inſtance on the Engliſh Stage: Philoſophicab- opinion 
of Addiſon on this ſubject: Compariſon of the Edgar of 
Shakeſpeare with the Pentheus of Euripides in regard to 
frenzy, dreſs, and language: Fantaſtick expreſſions of the 
former, contraſted with the ſublime ſentiments of the latter: 
Imitation of the imagery of the Græcian Tragedian by Virgil 
and Nonunus: Criticiſm of Brumoy on the ludicrous extrava- 
gance of an expreſſion in the Play cenfured : Its idea ſof- 
tened by Nonnus: Objections to this ſcene of the Bacchæ, 
as violating the ſpirit of a dramatick rule of Horace in the 
debaſement of the character and language of a Perſonage of 
ſuperior diſtinction: Illuſtration of this defect in the preſent 
deportment of Pentheus and Bacchus, Analyſis of the Cho- 
Tal Ode. Arrival of the Meſſenger and deſcription of the 
events on Mount Cithæron: Additional Miracles: Fall of 
Pentheus : Picture of Philoſtratus on this ſubject: Inſtance 
of the pathos in Euripides: Image of Agave: Maſſacre of 
Pentheus: Choral Ode. Exhibition of the ſpectacle of the 
frantick Agave: IHluſtration of the remark of Longinus on 
the power of Euripides in repreſenting Madneſs: Sentiments 
and Language of Agave. Entry of Cadmus with the royal 
body of Pentheus: Cenſure of the dramatick barbarity of 
; 2h | this 


A H "| «op 
rhis-feene : fv violalia of the rule of Horace in regard to 
dm: Aggravation of this ſavage ſpedtacle by Seneca in 
his Hippolytus: Alleviation of it from the facred regard of 
theGrecians and Romans to the rites of ſepulture: Compa- 
rn of Euripides and Seneca with Shakeſpeare in his Titus 
Audtonicas: Modern inſtance from Metaſtaſio of a fimilar 

exhibition: "Language of Agave and Cadmus : Conduct of 
the Poet in tepreſeuting the gradual recovery of her ſenſes : 

| Fine defeription' of Philoſtratus in his picture of Pentheus: 

| Lamentation of Cadmus: Language of genuine ſorrow. 

5 Pathos of Euripides, according to the opinion of Ariſtotle 
and Longiovs. Cataſtrophe of the Play conſidered in regard 

| do the dramatick mode of Action, as eſtimated by the judge- 

- ment of Ariſtotle in his Poeticks: Compariſon of it with the 

- other modes. Apophthegm of Cadmus. Machinery of Bac- 


chus: Neceſſity of it towards the moral of the Drama: Con- 


3 

0 nderation on the puniſhment of Cadmus and Agave : Re- 
f veuge of Dionuſus the ſoundation of the Plot: Vindication 
t of the morality of the Drama on the principles of Paganiſm. 
- Farewell lamenration of Cadmus and Agave. Final Apoph- 
e thegm of the Chorus ceuſured as too general. Hiſtorical 
f "Anecdotes of this Tragedy. Pentheus of Æſchylus: Its re- 
e mains, and compariſon of it with the Bacchæ of Euripides: 
f Teſtimony of the Scholiaſt Biſetus, in regard to the repte- 
e ſentation of the Bacch after the death of Euripides: Ac- 
n count of che Asha, or Dramatick Commentaries..of 
ts "Ariſtotle: Anecdote from Zhan of the contention between 
al Tenocles and Euripides, as Rivals, in the exhibition of the 


of ——— former over the latter: Reſentment 
lis 55 Rr of 


60 155 CONTENTS: 
of lian in his expreſſion on this ſubject: Reconciliation ot 
this Anecdote with the former teſtimony of Biſetus: Bacchæ 


of Antiphancs and Lyfippus on the Grecian Theatre: Hiſ- 
toricaltevidence, that theſe Plays were Comedies: Plays of 


the Romgn Theatre, correſponding in ſubject: Bacche of 


Accius:; Evidence of the fragments preſerved: Opinion of 
Scali ger, that this Tragedy was tranſlated from Euripides: 
Agave of Statius, mentioned by Juvenal + Uncertainty, whe- 


ter this was a real compoſition : No modern Play on this 


ſubje& introduced on the ſtage, and reaſon aſſigned for it. 
Modern Poetical Tranſlations of the Bacchæ of Euripides: 
1. By Coxiolanus! Martiranus i into Latin Verſe in che middle 
of the 16th Century: Account of the publication of this book 
from De Bure: Anecdotes .derived from the dedication of it 
by his Nephew Martius Martiranus : Ara of this tranſlation, 
Compared with .the: Latin Verſions of Euripides 1 in Proſe by 
"Dototheus Camillus, Süblinus, and Canter, as heit dates ate 
mentioned by F abricius: Character of the Bacchæ of Marti- 
N Fant; with'its beauties and defects. 2. ' By Criſteforo Guidic- 
Sciofli into Italian Verſe, towards the end of the 16tR Centöry: 
Hiſtory of the publication of this book in 1747. Character 
and Superiority of this Tranſlation beyond that of Carmeli 
*Crigiciſm on this laſt Italian Tranſlator of Euripides. 
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